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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE great desire that has been very generally 
expressed, for having the Agricultural Sur- 
veys of the Kingdom reprinted, with the addi- 
tional Communications which have been received 
since the Original Reports were circulated, 
has induced the Board op Agriculture to come 
to a resolution of reprinting such as may appear 
on the whole fit for publication. It is proper at 
the same time to add, that the Board does not 
consider itself responsible for any fadl or obser- 
vation contained in the Reports thus reprinted, 
as it is impossible to consider them yet in a per- 
fect state ; and that it will thankfully acknowledge 
any additional information which may still be 
communicated : an invitation, of which, it is 
hoped, many will avail themselves, as there is no 
circumstance from which any one can derive more 
real satisfadion, than that of contributing, by 
every possible means, to promote the improve- 
ment of his Country. 



N. B. Letters to the Board, may le addressed to Lord 
SasFPiBLD^ the President, iVb. 32, Sackville' Street, Picca^ 
dklly, London. 
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F ]L A N 

FOR RE-PRINTING THE 

AGRICULTURAL SURFEYS. 



BY THE PRESII^ENT OF THE BOARD OP ACRICtTL* 

TURE. 



A BOARD established for the purpose of making 
every essential inquiry into the Agricultural Statei and this- 
means of promoting die internal improvement of a power* 
ful Empire, will necessarily have it in view to examine 
the sources of public prosperity, in regard to various im« 
portant particulars. Perhaps the following is the most na« 
tural order for carrying on such important investigations; 
namely, to ascertain, 

1. The riches to be obtained from the sur&ce of the na- 
tional territory. 

2. The mineral or subterraneous treasures of which the 
country is possessed. 

3« The wealth to be derived from its streams, rivers, 
canals, inland navigations, coasts, and fisheries ;— 
and 

4* The means of promoting the improvement of the 

peoplCf in regard to their health, industry, and mo* 

rals, founded on a statistical ^mt^gj^ or a minute and 

careful inquiry into tlie a£tual stsite of every paro* 

chial distriiS): in the kingdomi and the circumstances 

of its inhabitants. 

Under 



Under one or other of these heads, every point of real 
importance that can rend to promote (he general happiness 
of a great nation, seems to be included. 

Investigations of so extensive and so complicated a na- 
ture, must requJre, it is eviitent, a considerable space of 
time bttfive thej^ can be completed. Dilferlng indeed in 
many respetSls from each other, it is better perhaps that 
they should be undertaken at different periods, and sepa- 
rately considered. Under that impression, the Board of 
Agriculture has hitherto direiSled its attention to the first 
point only, namely, the cohifatioa of the surface, and the 
resources to l>e derived from it. 

■ Tliat th^ fafls essential for such an investigation might 
be cbllcdted with more celerity and advantage, a nnmber 
of intelligent and respeiSable inilividuals were appointed, 
to' fiirnish the Board with accounts of the state of iiusban- 
drv, and the means of improving the different distrifls of 
the kingdom. The returns they sent were printed, and 
circulated by every means the Board of Agriculture could 
devise, in the distriifts to which they respetftively related ,- 
and ia consequence of EbaE circulation, a great mass of ad- 
ditional valuable information has been obtained. For the 
purpose of coitmmnicating that information to the Public 
in general, but more especially (o those Counties the most 
interested chizreiu, the Board has resolved to re-print the 
Survey of eatji County, as soon as it seemed to be fit for 
publication ; and, among several equally advanced, the 
Counties of Norfolk and Lancaster were pitched upon for 
the commencement of the proposed puWication ; it being 
thought most advisable to begin with one County on 
(he Eastern, and another on the Western Coast of the 
island. When all these Surveys shall have been thus re- 
l>rintcd, it will he aneadcd with Mttlc difficulty to draw up 



( Jx ) 

an abstraft of the whole (which will not probably exceed 
twaor three volumes quarto) to be laiff before His MajBs* 
TY, and both Houses of P arl iament ; and afterwards, a 
General Report on the present state of the country, and the 
means of its improveihent, may be systematically arranged, 
according to the various su})je6ts connefled wjth Agricul* 
ture. Thus every individual in the kingdom may have, * 

1. An account of the husbandry of his own particular 
county ; or, 

2. A general view of tlie agricultural state of the king* 
dom at large, according to the counties, or districts, 
into which it is divided ; or, 

3. An arranged system of information on agricultural 

subje6^s, whether accumulated by the Board since 
its establishment, or previously known : 

And thus information respe£ling the state of the kingdom, 
and agricultural knowledge in general, v^ill be attainable 
with every possible advantage. 

In re-printing these Reports, it was judged necessary, 
that they should be drawn up according to one uniform 
model ; and after fully considering the subjeft, the follow 
ing form was pitched upon, as one that would include In 
it all the particulai's which it was necessary to notice in ao 
Agricultural Survey. As the other Reports will be re- 
printed in the same manner, the reader will thus be enabled 
to find out at once where any point is treated of, to which 
lie may wish to dire£t his attention. 
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Chap. Vl^. j4tabU Land. 

Sect. i. Tillage. 

2. Fallowing. 

3. Rotation of Crops. 

4. Crops commonly cultivated^ such as Corn, 

Pulse, Artificial Grasses ; their Seed, Cul- 
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Chap. IX. Gardens and Orchards. 

Chap. X. Woods and Plantations, 

.* . .\ . ■ .' ■ 
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, -. •«-(■«•'• • - 

* Where the quantity is considerable, the information respecting the crops 
commonly cultivated may be arranged under the following li«ads— for er« 
ample. Wheat : 

! : '^*-^*^*'J* I S%. I : la.. CulWfc lihMtt irowiHgi^lS^^ 
2. Sort. I C{bc<^* ) 



3. Steeping. • • | 7 . -H«;rvesty . 

4. Seed (quantity sownj. A ». '^'hreshing.' 



5. ^Time of sowing. 



9. Produce. 
10. Manufa^are cf bread. 



In general, the same heads will suit the following graW ; 
Barley. Oats. Beans. Rye. Pease. .Bvck-wheat. 
Vetches — Appli^jitioD. 

Cole-ced _ \l*^^l . \ 

Drawn« 
Turnips - ^^^',„g„^, 

— in housti. 
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.HKuO -^- Chap. 
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Perfection In such inquiries i,s not in th^^ power olf 
any body of men to obtain at once, whatever may be thii 
ext^mt of their views or the vigour of their exertionst It 
Louis XIV. eager tp have bis kingdom known, andpos^ 
sessed of boundless power to €ffe6l it, failed 96- much in 
the attempt, that of all the provinces in. his kingdom, only 
one was so described as to secure the approbation of pos- 
terity *, it will not be thought strange that a Board, pos- 
sessed 



* See VoLTAiRB't Age of Lovit XIV. vol. ii. p. i^, 12S, edit, 1759. 

The following extradi from that work will explain the circumstance aboit 
ftUuded to : 

** Lou I s had no Co l b x r t, nor Lou voi s, when, about the year 169$, 
for the inttru^ion of the Duke of Burgundy, he ordered each of the in^ 
tendants to draw up a particular description of liis province. By this meant 
an exadi account of the kingdom might have been obtained, and a just emu 
meration of the inhabitants. It was an useful work, though all the intendanti 
had not the capacity and attention of Monsieur Ds Lamoicnon Ds Ba« 
VILLI* Had what the King diredled been at well executed, m regard to 

bj. " . eteiy 
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sesscd of means so extremely limited, should find it difficult 
io reach even that degree of perfeAion iv^fcft pefhaps 
might hatve been attainable ivith more extens^e jxTwers. 
The candid reader cannot expe£t in these Reports nK>re 
than a certain portion of useful information, so arranged as 
to render them a basis for further and more detailed in- 
quiries. The attention of the ihtelligent cultiirators of the 
kingdom, however, will doubtless be excited, and.the minds 
of men in general gradually brought to consider fevoura- 
bly of an undertaking which will enable all to contribute 
to the national stores of l^nowledge> upon topics so truly 
interesting as those which concern the agricultural inte« 
rests of their country ; iilt^drest^ whicih,' ori jiist principles, 
never can be improved, until the present state of the king- 
dom is fully known, and the means of its future improve- 
ment ascertained with minuteiaess and accuracy. 

e? ery province, .as it was by this magistrate in the amount of Laoguedoc, the 
CoIle^on woold have bcABn one of the nitet valuable monuhi^nts of the age* 
Soine of them are well dont ; but thiB pt^ Wis irregular and imfferfc^, beciobe 
•11 the iotendants were not rei|ti;»ii)(9d. to OQt^^ the wait. It were -to b« 
wished that each of them had given, in columns, the number of inhabitants 
in each cleAion; the nobfet, the crdzens;'ihe labourers, the artilahs, the- 
IDCchaoks; the cattle of every kinA% the good; the indifierttitt and the bad 
lapds ; all the deigy, regular and leculax ; thti^ reveAucs^ those of the towasi 
and those of the communities. 

** All these heMi, ift most bf tlitil' accbunts, arecottfosed and imperfed; 
and it is frequently necdssary to search With ^reat care and pains; to £nd what 
b wanted. The design was excellent, and would have been of the greatest use, 
had it been executed with judgqi^nt and uqiibrmity." 
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' IHE bViginal Report hiaviiig beeii pflntea 
by the Board of Agricultare/ and circtilated ftir 
the purpose of procuring- additional rem^irks^ 
Was mettirrietl to riie Jay the Board, with a varfdly 
o^ useful hints, observations, and corredlidns; 
of which I have endeavoured to avail tnyseJf' m 
tliis 'publication, to the ad\'antage, T truSt, df 
those who may take the trouble of perusi ng ' fV. 
It is slitt, however, not so complete as cduM hfe 
w!^h6dfor; but a generous and candid Public 
Will eiCus^e any imperfe6lions to be found in it, 
however numerous, and will consider them a^ 
almost unavoidable, when it is known that it 
ivas originally the work of one individual, un- 
lettered, and immersed, in the cares of a nurne-* 
rous family, and an extensive business. 

l^either pains nor expense have been spared 
to procure information ; and the result is faith- 
ftrtly detailed. Having ^been brought up under 
* • ' "^ b4 a father 
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a father who had the reputation of being a good 
pra£tical farmer, and having been all my life en- 
gaged in the cultivation of different soils, and in 
grazing, I presume to think, myself qualified to 
form opinions on the various systems of hus- 
bandry ; but when I recommend any pra£tice, 
my readers may be assured that I do so, not from 
theory only, but from my own experience. 

If the wealth and population of this island 
may be expefled to increase with the improve- 
ments that may be made in the cultivation of 
its soils to the utmost point of perfedion, what 
glorious prospetfts are opened to our view by the 
establishment of a Board of Agriculture, whose 
great objeft it will be to colledl fa<9:s, diffuse 
knowledge, and reward excellence, in the de- 
partment over which it is appointed by the wis- 
dom of Parliament to preside ! 

This Second Edition has been prepared at the 
particular request of the Noble President of the 
Board of Agriculture. 

The additional experience of nine years in cul- 
tivation of thirteen hundred acres of land, with a 
zealous attention to every kind of Rural Eco- 
nomy» 
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PREFACE. XVU 

nomy, has enabled me to make several additions 
to this Survey, which I trust will be received by 
the Public with the same candour and indul^ 
gence the former Edition experienced. 

cy Such passages as are included withm 
brackets [ ] , are in addition to the former Pub« 
lication ; the rest, >except a few amplifications, 
is in substance, and nearly in words, the same 
as originally communicated in 17@6. 
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ERRATA. 



Fag( 16, liae i3» for deep etif read deep tn, 
19, line i8» for ttmich^ read tubicb. 
4(, last line but ane* for 921s/. read 921 S/. 
Ba9» lint I» fiuf mtim'f read permain, 
'■' ' 135, Hne i4» ftr l»-the branches, read on the branches. ' ' ^ 

142. In the Table of increased value of a cord of wood, for ^d ad ci. 

for a hundred of best btvifls> tlv^ me. 
1(9, line t, fer» no kind use, read no kind ^ use. 
as7| line ii» for'tiirde'Ia Trecjb'fmens, read Memoir sur les de friche- 
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^I^HIS county forms the south-cast angle or corner of 
the kingdom, and ptobably derives its ' name from 
ihat circumstance. Its figui'e h quadrilateral ; and i£ is 
bounded on the ndrth side by the river Thames, the 
county of Essex, and the German Ocean ;' on the south 
by the cotinty of Sussex;, on the east by the British 
Channel ; and on the west by the county of Surrey. 
' It is about sixty-three miles in length, from Deptfbrd 
to the point of the North Foreland, comprehending be- 
tween these extremities, about one degree and twenty- 
nine minutes of longitude; and measure»on the east side, 
in a diredt line from the Nofth Foreland to Dengeiifest 
Point, nearly forty miles, between the latitujdes of ,^0''» 
54', and 51«>, 23', '20", north. 

• XENT.] B SECT, 



mnsioNs. 



SECT. II. DIVISIONS. 

The cmmff » divided into two gHUld dlstrids. West 
and East Kent ; the forxner containing the Lath of Scray ^ 
the other compriang the Laths of St. Augustine and 
Shepwajy with the npper division of Scray. 

The county contsihs about fburteen hundred square 
ffiiles, or eight hundred ninety-six thousand acres % sixty* 
ibtte hundreds, £>ur hundred and thirteen parishes, two 
cities, twelve corporate fowns, thirty-nine market towns^ 
nine thousand freehcdds, forty thousand houses f, and 
two hondred thousand mhabitants. 

It sends eighteen members to parliament, pays nearly 
a riimlyHfiwt& jpsu^ 6f the land^iiz, and provides tdx^ 
liundred and sixty men for the national militia. 

Two chains of hills ran tteongh the middle of Kent, 
called the upper and lower ; or the dhalk and gravel 
hiUs. The nordkem range, and whole north side of the 
county, are composed principally of chalk and flints ; the 
iouthem, of iron and ragstone ; more westerly^ towards 
Snrrtjf day ahdgntvd prevail upon the eminences. 

Bel6w this last rai^ lies the Weald -y an extensive and 
sdtrly level traft of land, rich and fertile at soriie places ; 
where fine pasturage and timb<^ are produced. 

The xumh part of Shepey is high ground ^ but it is 



* By iiaewariif^'ftil th« mniMkits of the ctNUt, 1 make the circirmfereiiceof 
Utitt. |6$ imlev; biHf the profer boundary for asceruioing the contests cannot 
ht more than i $o miles ;• which, reduced to a fqiure of four sides, gives 
1406,2% lq\iafe milely or ^,«eo statute acres : from which should be dedo^df 
all the jaiblic Waftit^ aqital fcrbapi to tea square miles ; which redueet tb» 
aieaiwe to 899^^0 acres.— Ai^nr ^ ibe Uie IVUllam Boys^ E*^ 

4 67 atcoonts lately transmitted to me 6y the surveyors of taxes, Ifihd 
that the itiu\ tftraiber of houses it now 45,000; and the popuhtioB, of course^ 
tapposiag fife to a houte, must be 2H>ooe. 

mostly 



ffbottly low and marshy on the south side, whete two 
streams^ running into the Swale, (otm the islets of £ln^ 
ley and Hatty. 

Thanet had a full claim to the title of ta island when 
the Rutupine Port Was in its prosperity ; but its flreten^ 
sibn to the appellation is now barely kept up by a srhdA 
sewer communicating with the Stotkf and the sea. Th<t 
bed of that once famous harboui^ flow (6Ttm% valuriiljl^ 
trads of marshes, comprehending Above tvf enty-five thou^ 
sand acres. Thanet, including Stonar, contains heaii/ 
forty-one square miles, or about twenty^seV^ tiiousan<i 
acres. 

The Rother rises in Sussex, and empties itself into tftt^ 

sea at Rye, forming the harbour t>f that poft^ It had 

formerly another outlet at Romney, the diry ^hatind o^ 

which is still visible. I^rom Rye it proceeds to Apledttr^i 

and then, by a curvature, forms the Isleof Oxnijy, Which 

as about ten miles in circumference, and cbnsists of a Hdgd 

of upland, running through its middle, and of low fertUd 

marshes towards the river. 

The Weald of Kent, before mentioned, was formerly 

covered entirely with Woods— a Wild desert *; It has now 

many small towns and villages ; but is more thinly inha« 

bited 'than the other parts of the county f , and, of course^ 

much less cultivfitedi 

. Romaief* 

* Asapro<ffof this, this ihailors ahovis the hill, Whlth separate the iniddkl 
of Kent from the Weald, have many df fhem a long slip of land each, reacb« 
iag ten or ttlreWfc tftilet into the Weald { which farmt pay 4uit>rentk td theiti.-« 
NoteSy a Middle Kent Farmtr, 

f I do not think it less populous thaii theb6st cultitated parts of £ast Ktot| 
whkh, consisting of large farmi, are assisted in thft harvest-work, hoeing, i^. 
by labourers from othet parts; whereas, in the Weald it ift otherwise; for 
Wing parcell^ out generally into §maU farms, the whole work is done by ths 
resident labourerf, and the farmen themselves : and thil, of course, it in 
labour of its population ^Note b^ tbe innte Middle Kent Farmer, 

Tilt piiUic art much obliged Co this gemkmaii for a great number of very 

Ba •tniihit 









cost WOT spoRsd to aBpffo>re tibc soeL Xbf sei faraiilieil 

bfdK tides «» ail ckc banJcn ot diciipbabJly ^piscroBid 

flppCkd br tikc fwrr and tkcir ir^ant-t : Ukdr vmrvvtf s 
t& tbc TTOfK fr^ar hire i»c n-t^iibtti h» proor hj tbam 
CTJaipbf ■ Ovia^ tt dkeac cjrcurwgaiiiysa Tbzca alvifs 
«3H^ aaj nest iLcckj 2£v2js vrui br, fczxiis kk* its Cef* 
iSkwi aod ds£ ssjcc^sh t2!'£ oi T^L^iLe: s <f^¥iii^ its 
SKxricr mctn^Mss rroEs it> ha^v^^ hziesi lii; jstim a of 
St. iln^«OL'^ is DOC so £«r £n;i::i the crtna zs h mar at 

•• ^aeaaatlacr ;* and modcnt writers ct hr^bcitinr speak 
of it as OBC of tlic £a£st gavucas Ln rb^ kiirpjocn. 

la f hocty is tiicrc aootbcr «i±scr jc: Izk Grtm BHtaiBy or 
-Cd, of die saeac exrent, is2 .^^ ^ stare c^ cohi^ 
izTTS^rs ire so vriiliiiT and iBGdligca^ 
■r htic ^aad, namraZy cf so i5iisri?r 2 <^iiilltj, rs let fcrsa 
rrrdh rr<sarf, sjid prDdocrs srsch sbv::: Jir: rrrps ? 

Tbc wiic5e zsLsiMf cctsisr^f fcniLer^j ef ita pujishcs^ 
▼iz. 1. St. Giks, ALijtf' Sane, now M&Iiei vi:h 2. St. )& 
o&c-lzs 21 WiCi ; i- Mcnkica ; 4. Bir.-?i^rr:raHi; 5. Wood- 
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cWch; 6.Mi'nster; 7. St. John the Baptist ; S.St.Petrf' 
the Apostle ; 9. St. Lawrence; and, 10. Stonore; and- 
It contains about 3500 acres of excellent marsh land, and 
23,000 acres of arable : all the lower part of the latter" 
bordering upon the marshes, and some parts of the hill, 
where there is a good depth of earth, are e^teedingly proil 
duiSi-ve; and the principal part of the remainder, al-i 
tTiough naturally a poor, thin, light, mould on a chalky 
bottom, is made exceedingly fertile by the excellence of' 
the system under whichtt is cultivated. By an exaft ac- 
count taken of Minster, in Thanet, January 1, 1774;' 
fhere were found to be in that parish 14-9 houses, 696 in-' 
habitants, viz. 359 males, and 337 females : of these, in' 
sixteen farm-houses, were 110 male$, and -57 females }« 
and in .1 33 houses mhabited by tradesmen, labourers, and 
widows, there were 249 males, and 280 females. The> 
average number of inhabitants, male and female, to each^ 
farm-house islO.4375; to each of the other hbUses, 3.9774 J: 
arid to the whole number of houses, 4.67711. And by: 
another account, taken in 1779, of St. Lawrence,* ittii* 
eluding Ramsgate, which ceiitains more than two-thirds 
6f the houses and inhabitants of the whole p3rt*ish, there 
were found in that parish 699 houses, and 2726 inhabi- 
tants. And again, in 1792, there were found 825 houses, 
and 3601 inhabitants : which is an increafe^ of 1-26 hduses, 
and of 873 inhabitants, in that parishy in 'taineteen years. 
The population, in the latter period, 4.369 per^house. 

That part of the county usually called East Kent, is of 
f^b kinds ; ^ne very open ahd dry, the btHfer ' nSOct en- 
closed with woods and coppices. The open part lies" be-^ 
tween the city of Ciahlerbury arid the towns of Dover and^ 
Deal ; and the enclosed patt of the trafft extends frdiri* 
Dover, by Eleham and- Ashford, to Rochesrter^'ifi^ltingthJ* 
^d from th^ I^Ie*<>i^'She|>ey to Ldnkix^i «^P {Si^el^h? 

b3 The 



6 ^DIVISIONS* 

The chief of the WDodlands of East Kent are dispersed 
between the great road from Rochester to Dover, and the, 
jdxalkrhiU that runs from Folkstone^ by Charing, to 
Detling. 

The^c Wopd$ furni^ the country with fire-wood, til- 
lers for husbandry uses, and the dock-yards with timber 
for ship-building ; but the most material part of their 
produce is the immense quantity of hop-poles cut out for 
the neighbouring plantations. / 

All that part of East Kent whjch lies within the vici- 
nity of the towns of Faversham, Sandwich, and Deal, is 
mostly arable, extremely fertile, and under the most ex- 
jcellent system of management ; which will be described ia 
its proper place. 

The Isle of Shepey is sq>arated from the rest of the 
county by an arq^i of the sea, called the Swale, navigaUe 
for ships of 2<00 tons burthen. It is said to have derived 
its x^zjpae firon^L the number of sheep that were continually 
feeding on it. It is about eleven xoiles in length, and 
eight in its greatest breadth, and contains the parishes of 

1. Minster, with the viUe of Sheemess; 

2. Queenborough, ^hich ^ends two members to 

parliament \ 

3. East Churchy 

4. Warden; 

5. Leysdown; • 

6. Elmley, and its Isle; 
. 7« Harty, ^d its Isle. 

'^ The land of this island rises from the shares of the 
^^ rivers, pn the southreast and west bounds of it, towards 
** its centre j but on the north side, it seems, by the 
'< bpght of its cli&) fo have once extended much farther. 
^* The cliffs are in ki^th about six miles, and gradually 
f V decliiae.9lt Qg^ii ^.1. th<ta]K>r^f|cvjatedi»ar^co!itinuin|;. 

f* about 
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orvisiaNs. 7 

'< about two-thirds as far as they extend ; and they are 
" at ihc very higKest of them about Minster, not less 
" than ninety feet in perpendicular height above the 
'* beach or shore ; and consisting of cby, and being 
" washed at their basis by the tides which beat against 
" them, more especiaiiy when driven by strong north- 
** cast winds, they arc continually wasting and falling 
'-' do>vn upon the shore : and so great is the loss of land 
" at the highest parts, ihst sometimes near an acre has 
" sunk down in one mass, from that height, upon the 
" sea-shore below. Some farms have lost many acres 
" within these few years.'' — Hasted't Kent- 

About four-fifths of this island consists of grass land, 
of two sorts ; namely, marsh-land, and upland pasture : 
the former has a very liberal share of rich and good fattjng 
land i but great pai-t of the latter is very poor breeding 
ttand, that will hardly support an ewe and an half pec 
acre. Most of the arable land is exceedingly fertile in 
^heat and beans, especially towai-ds Uie north side, in 
the parishes of Minster and East Church. 

♦' The enclosures on the hills are small, and are sur- 
" rounded with thick hedge-rows of elm j and the whole 
" of the country is exceedingly pleasant in fine weather, 
" being interspersed with bill and dale, and frequent 
" houses and cottages. The roads throughoiit the island 
« are very good all the year, owii^ to the great plenty 
" of gravel and beach, and but little wear in it. The 
*' prospefts are very pleasing and extensive on every 
** side. 

" There is bardly any coi^i^e-wood throughont tha 
*• whi^e of it. There arc some smaU furze grounds and 
" bushy shaws on the Uill, which afford shelter for many 
" hares, and a few pheasants and partridges. Good fresh 
" water is very scarce in most parts of the island : be- 
B 4 " twcen 



Di?i8ioiirs* 

Bast Q&urch and Mimtcr tliere.are a few spnngSf ' 
^. and notrvfithstanding they ri^e very near the 9eai the' 
*!. vatcr is; peifeftly^good and fresh*. 
^ *f.THe*air is very thick j and much subje£): to noxious 
^ Tapour, arisihg from the vast quantity of marshes in 
^i4iid'near'4^ yschich. makes it very unwholesome;- inso-^* 
^itiiuch;:4hatfew people of substance hve in it, especi4* 
4&:£dly^jn'< tHe-Jow hnd marshy parts, .where the inhabi-' 
^''^ts tipe-fdw indeed, and consist chiefly of lookers*^ ' 
i\.ff iThtf g^rrjson :arid dock of Sheemess, its environs,' 
^t^lttid Xtf^i 6tQueenborough, the reader, however, will 
" except from this observation; where there are many* 
^^gtfntiemgn'-of property and substance constantly resi- 
V'^tntJi-^Hdsf^d'^ Kent. » 

c;-The cli^ on the' north side of this island belong to' the 
^n^ manors of' Minster, Shurland, . and W:p*d<}ii ; kh^' 
0Wpei?s4lf':««hIdi' let. them out to the proprietors dfJtIliBt 
copperas -Wjo^ks, jwho employ the neighbouring poor'-to^ 
niU^Ck the.pytitss,' or coppery stones, .from the: shofe/ 
which they deposit, in heaps on the'<:llff, at the ratcl 
eff ond'^ihflliagjper bushel for their labour, until u ^ suffi- 
cient: qudttSty. i^:: procured. to load a. vessel, to take it 
gwa^i . Theiliberty of collefting the. copperas on the sea- 
shore, is lettiby thb Ibrds of the manors for sixty pounds 
|>criahnum;: orf;.'^-; j ' 

vNT'h(-w«%tenl:pa£t,of this county, comprehending the 
Weald. :be£Dr6fimcntiQned,Ja great :part of the ragstone' 
^1£ between tbciW^d 9nd thq chalk-range, together 
with all the distrift situate between the towns of Wc^ 
tediam^dDeptfbrdf Rochester, Maidsibne, and their Vi- 
tinaties^^acxiis a grdat variety of country ; having upon it 

'♦•,"'■: 1 ■' : * ■ - ' •* 

^ .11 « « » * t - J ■ -■ A ■ *. *■• • . _■ ■■ •_ ^_.__:_^-__!_^ •_ _ . .. __^_'_. 

* Mein lociiiie^ Mm t^cir ilp|N»iDtment to look kfter the stock ip the Marsh. 

.... '-■..'ackr4 4*), ».-••- , -m f «•■■ ■•-■/;■-■ I. fc% 
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#[>ilsand features of almost every descripdoi); with mimy: 
most varied ai^d beautiful prospers. 

Near Maidstone are some lands well managed, and iQ 
the highest state of cultivation : nothing can eicceed the 
^m of Sir Charlss Mu)dl£ToN| at Teston, nor the 
fine hop^gaxdeny and beautiful woodlands^ of Ix>rd Rom* 

. Along the north side of the county, by the road £roixi 
Rainham to Dartford, is a tra^ of four or five miles ia 
breadth, of well-cultivated good loamy, and in some places 
gravelly, soil. ^ 

. Between, this trad and the summit of the chalk tange^ 
is a space, from five to ten miles in breadth, of high land*- 
This is generally, especially on the summit of the bills, 
a flinty clay soil, exceedingly cold, and so stiff as fre^t 
quently to require six horses to plough it. It is inter-it 
speTsed with some small Vales, with side hills of very 
poor chall^y lands an^ flinty bottoms. 

This range of high land runs through the county, from 
tjbe sea by Folkstone, to the borders of Surrey, near 
Westerham, a^d is by some authors called the Hog's Back 
of Kent. It is of much inferior value, on account of the. 
vast, expense of cultivation, as well as from its genei:al de«. 
ficicncy of produce, and would, perhaps, be more- ad- 
vantageous to individuals, as well as to the public, if the 
greater part of it wore converted to pasture; for although, 
the quality of the. ^lerbage would be .inferior, yet great 
numbers of South Down sheep might be reared upon it«r 
qs Wjdl as fat calves, pigs. Sec. to which ttiay be added,^ 
the profits of dairies ; while the same labour that is now) 

4 

expended upon it would return double, and perhaps triple^i 

the produce of corp in the rich vales that are now under/ 

grass. , ¥ 

Between ibh hill and the bonders of the Weald, is the» 

ragstonc 



10 HlmskoNf^ 

mgtconefhelf of land, nmiifiig tfarmigh the middle of 
the coontj. This traft is chiefly enclosedi with mndi 
gende hill and dale ) the hills didving in many directions, 
bait mostly acrosy the nigstone shelf; so that the little 
bpool&i of the valet are coliefted into a rivnlet that rnns* 
along nearly the middle of the range; those-arising east* 
ward from Lenham discharging themselves into the Stonr, 
patting chroogh Ashford ; and those westward of Lenham, 
into the Medway, passing throngh Maidstone. 

Gr^ <}iiaiitities of hops and fruit, with some com and 
grass, are produced from this western distrifb It likeiR 
roe aboonds with many coppices of timber and under- 
wood : great part of the latter goes to the metropolis in 
different kinds of faggots. The com and hay that are 
not consumed in the o«^bowhood go likewise, for l3ie 
most part, to London. 

The Wiald. — ^This distrift of the county was in ancienif 
times an immense wood or forest, inhabited only hf^ 
herds of deer and Hogs, and belonged wholly to the king. 
By degrees it became peopled, and interspersed with 
villages and towns ; and by piece-meal was for the most 
part cleared of its wood, and converted into tillage and' 
pasture* There are, however, some woodlands still in 
tfteir^ original state. 

The reputed boundary of the Weald begins at the 
margin of Romney Marsh, and runr along the top of the 
mjptone hill, above the churches ^ Kingsnorth, Great 
Otart, Pluckley, Sutton, Linton, Hunton, Yalden, 
across the Medway by Testwi and Wateringbury. From 
thence it proceeds by Hert's-hiH, River-hiH, fdle-hiH, 
to Wellestreet, on the borders of Surrey, and then, in' 
union with the boundary Knes of the county of Sussex/ 
taking in the Isle of Oxney, goes on to Apledore, ^(d^ 
ifhe borders of Romney Marsh. It is s omeW h at remaA* 

able^ 



aHe, that tlie sloping part of the stone hill, which tep»- 
rates the Weald from the ragstone shelf above, should b« 
so thickly covered with villages, whose churches stand 
about half way up tlie slope of die hill ; while the aeigh- 
bouring chalk-hill ridge, which separates the ragstone 
slielf from the hiU above it, has not a single village or 
church upon it *. The stone hill, in the extent of be« 
tween twenty and thirty miles, has ten or twelve parisji 
churches upon it. 

Romney Marsh is a spacious level of exceedingly rich 
land, lying at the sooth corner of the county. Its shape 
is nearly that of a parallelograoi) whose length, from the 
foot of the hill at Aldington to the sea-ahore, between 
Dcngeness and Rye, is about twelve miles ; and breadth, 
from the borders of the Weald of Kent by Warehorn, t» 
the sea-shore, between Romney and Dimchurch, ii 
nearly eight miles. It contains the two corporate towns 
of Romney and Lydd, and sixteen other parishes. The 
quantity of land contained in this level, that js, within 
the county of Kent, is about forty-four thousand acres. 
The greater part of die adjoining level of Guilford Marsh, 
is in the county of Sussex. 

It is divided into three separate districts -, viz. Romnejr 
Marsh, which contains about twenty-four thousand acres j 
Walland Marsh about twelve thousand, and Dcnge 
Marsh about eight thousand acres f. Harris, in his His- 
tory of Kent, in speaking of Roniney Marsh, obsarcs, 
*' that it was the £rst land which was inned or gained 
" from the sea in Britain. For the laws, statutes, and 
" ordinances, for tbe conservation of this Alarsh, are ■ 



* Thii » iccwnted foi by ihc great fertilily «[ the toil «o the one, iikI iIm 
wialof iionfhe other,— A'crr iy n Mijdir Kini f-'smtr. 

f Vidt Oaui. JS K, H. 3. D. iniM M, 6 and 7. .a l^e TovKf Recordi ; 
■Im^ Dv|4iI«mi E>Ui«Dkjntni. 

« (like 



^' (lik^ <Mir comhiori lawi^ without any known orrginal ; 
*•' being at first cohstitutibriis, probably made by some, 
** even by the old British Kings^ or rulers in Kent, as 
•* well as'^by the Saxonis during the Heptarchy. For in* 
*- th^ thirty-fifth year of^ thie reign of Henkt the Third, 
•* they are called ancicrft and approved customs.'* This 
Marsh is defended from the sea by an immense bank of 
tfarth {called Dimchurch Wall) of more than three miles 
in length. The face next the sea is covered with com- 
moii faggot-wood, and hop-poles fastened down by oak 
piles and overlaths, which prevent the sea from washing 
i^wly the ^^h. The ^support of the wall, and the 
drainage of th» Mar^h, amount to the sum of four thou- 
sand pounds^ per -annum; which sum is raised by a scot 
per acre, dn the whole teverof Romney Marsh. The 
mher tw<»-distridts of • Walland and Deng6 Marsh j are 
^chscotted separately, *to'defrafy their own expenses of 
drainage, ■&€•"* . • i. . 

•'The land is not aH equally good 5 some, chiefly near 
the seashore, is^ a poor sandy gravel, which bears a little 
grass- in the spring, that sck>n burns up in the summer 5 
and some, along the foot of the hills which surround the 
ftiHi "side %f the Marsh, is wet and poor, for want of 
b^ng'drained. But the great mass of land, the centre 
rtth^^vholc Marsh, is wonderfully rich and fertile. 

'^''Thiert ar6 but few oxen fed here, compared with what 
•Ihdil^ich marsh lands usually keep ; but the number of 
sheep bred and fed, exceeds,' perhaps, any distrift of the 
rfkie extent in the kingdom. 

" The scattered inhabitants of the Marsh are chiefly 
lookers and bailiflfs, whose employers reside in the upland 
parts of the county, or in the neighbouring towns. 

The. fences are either ditches, or oak posts and rails; 
there being but very few hedges ox- trees in. the Marshy 

'. except 



excepts fevr in the neighbourhood of some of the nlUgcs^ 
linmense quantities of oak posts and rails are annual! j 
l^ou^^t out of the woodlands of the Weald of KcnXp ioji 
the repairs of the fencdi* .. 



SECT., UI.— rCLIMATE. 

The proximity to the Gerihan Ocean and British 
Channel, renders this County Very subjeft to c61d sea- 
Irind^, which dftcn> neat the shore In the Spring of the 
year, injure the tender shoots of corn, and herbage of 
tvery kind ; especially when, after a few dajrs of find 
warm weather, a north-east wind succeeds^ 

The prevailing winds of this county arc north-east 
and south-west. When the former sets in, and continued 
for any length of time, which is often the case in winterj 
a severe frost is always the consequence : the air is theit 
exceedingly keen and sharp; ponds are frozen to the 
depth of ten or twelve inches ; and turnips are destroyedfi 
The south-west part of the county is more enclosed ; and, 
being under shelter of the ridge of hills running froni 
Folkstone-hill to Wrotham, &:c. is somewhat warmer as 
to climate; but the soil in this part being much of it a 
cold moist clay, the harvest is later than in those parts -of 
the county which are more exposed to the winds before* 
mentioned. 

* The cfieft of the climate en • agrkultui*fe Witt pcfrhapi 
be best shewn, by stating the time when the wheat hap» 
vest commences 5 which, in the most early parts of the 
county (viz. the Isles of Shepey-and Thanet) is, in a 
yery forward .hacvest J by the 20th "of July, and in gene- 
ral in jth^ Ust wjcejf: .o£ tliat i»ontb ^ in fiast j^e^t^.btf- 
i- tween 



i4 SOIL AMt StTfilFACE* 

twe^fi Canterbury and Dover, about six or ieven dzyi 
kter^ according to soil and situation ; and still later, hf 
<tn of twelve days, on the cdd hills vdiich mn through 
the middle of the county. 



SECT. IV. SOIL AND SUltPACE. 

ISL£ OF TBANET. 

The bottom soil of the whole i^nd, or what modem 
writers in husbandry call the sub^soil, is a dry, h^d^ 
lock chalk. The tops of the poor chalky ridges ^r^ 
about sixty feet above the level of the sea, ^md are fso^ 
vered with a dry, loose, chaliky mould, from six tonight 
inches deep : it has a mixture of small flints, and is, with« 
out manure, a very poor soil. The vales betwejca tjj^ys 
ridges, and the flat lands on the bills, have. a depth of dry 
loamy soU, from one to three feet, with less ch^k, a,Qd 
of jmuch better quality. 

TJie west end of ii^ Uland, even on the hills, has a 
good mould, from one to two feet^eep, a little inclining 
to stiflbesjB \ but the deepest and best soil is that which 
lies on the south side of the southernmost ridge, running 
westward from Ram^ate to Monkton : it is there a -deep, 
rich, sandy loam. The low lands are mostly dry enough 
to be ploughed flat, without any water-furrows. The soil 
of the marshes is a stiff ^ay, mixed with si^-^imd and 
small marine shells. 

Tke (^>«i p«t ^ the distrift b<it#6€ti'Cantet4)tfi<yi 
Oowtr, and -Dtali iB cf v^iriMs soil^ no o«^ fori^ 43it 

farm 



htm beisig perfe£Uy simihr in all its parts^ Tbe priact* 
pal soils zre, Ist, chalk; 2d, k»m; Sd, stroog dedge; 
4th| hazel mould ; 5th, stiff clay* Besides these, there 
are K>me sttia^ tniAs of flintSi gtavd, andsaild* 

The chalk-soils are of various depths ; from three to sis 
or. seven inches of loose chalky mould, on a rock chalk 
bottoxti> aind are mostly fbu&d on the tops and sides of tht 
ridgies of this distrifL At some places there is a littk 
mixture of sxnail flints, and at others, of blitck light 
mould, provincially called black hover. This last, i^ 
an unim{>rOved state, id tbe worst land in this distriA. 
The whole of these chalky soils are much negleAed, and* 
conseqtiently, of little value ; but where they happen to 
be imptoved, by pattng and burning, destroying the 
charlock, with good mantte'e afterwards, they becooac 
very good land for turnips, barley, clover, and wheat j 
and some parts prodi^e toleidble croj^s of sainfoin* 

The loamy soil is a very dry, soft, light mould, frooa 
six to ten inches deep, on a red soft -day, which is good 
brickk*earth, and lies in a stratum ^f from three to seven 
feet deep, under which is generally a layer of chalkj^ 
marl, and then the rock chalk. This soil is very good^ 
ploughs light, and may be worked at all seasons ; pro^^ 
ducing good crops, if well m&imigfid, of aU sorts of cotq 
and grass* 

The strong cledgd is a stiff t^iacious earth, with a 
small proportion of flints, and, at some places, small 
|:iaj<tides of chalk t it is from six to ten inches deep, on a 
hard rock chalk, and is feund on the tops of the hiHs^ 
When wet, it sticks like birdlime ; and when thoroughly 
dry, the clods are so hard as not to be broken wkh the 
hetvkst r6U# It is very ^iflkuk to ^work, except wJien 
it is between yrtt sind dry. Tjiiis land, when wel| 
mmi2igt&i hi9d'tk4 [S999Qm arefevow-able ibr the woriC| 

produces 
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{>roduce8 good crops of wheats clover, beans, and dattr | 
but when unkindly seasons happen, and dry summers sue# 
ceed, it is Very unproduftive, 

The ha^el mould is a light soil on a clay bottom, mora 
or lessi mixed with flints and sand. It is dry, and forms 
tcry kindly land for barley and wheat upon clover lays* 
Beans are sometimes blighted on this sort of land, as is 
wheat, also, on bean or pea stubble, but more particularly 
the latter ; for which reason, wheat is very seldom sown 
after pease* •• 

' The stiff clay lies on the tops of the highest hills. This 
soil is generally wet, which arises only from the rains! 
in winter; for the springs are above 300 feet deep on 
the rock chalk. It has at some places 2L layer of a ycU 
low coloured clay between the surface mould and the 
rock. 

i7/«/j.— This land, or rather surface of stones, occurs 
only in small trafts, in the vallies about Dover and Stock- 
bury, near Maidstone. It consists of beds of flints, with 
hardly any mould to be seen. This is yery expensive to 
■plough; but, under good management, with plenty of 
manure, is very produftive in wheat, barley, and beans. 
There is very little gravelly soil, and not much sand, in 
this distri(5l ; a little of the latter, however, is seen in the 
vicinity of Hythe and Folkstone. This is very light land 
to work, and excellent for turnipsf, barley, clover, wheats 
pease, and potatoes. 

The flat rich lands in the vicinity of Faversham', Sand-s 
Ivich, and Deal, consist of two sorts of soil; namely, 
"fich sandy loam, with a greater or less mixture of sand^ 
and stiff clay, some of which, in the lower parts, is ra-^ 
ther wet. The surface of the first is seven or eight inched 
deep, with a sub-soil, varying in depth, of strong loam^ 
clay, or chalks This soil is always ploughed with fout 

horses ; 
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Lotoses 5 is very dry . and kindly t6 work at all sea'soits, 
and no ridges or water-furrows are required* It j5i*6- 
duces great crops of wheat, beans, barley, oats, and 
pease, and sometimes cdnary and Radish. 

The stiflT w^ day is that ivhich has a strong clay bot- 
tom, or any substance, that holds water. It lies JoWj 
and is not subjeft to land springs j but being of c^.s? 
teiture, will not ^dmit a quick filtration of water. 

This, When propcfly drained, and kept cleaned Jkqt^ 
weed^, and otherwise well managed in favourable seasons^ 
is, excellent' land, and produces good crops of whea^ 
beans,..and canaryj but; is g^ner^iy very .expensive <fo 
keep ift good owjen j,: '„ i\ --t 

ISLE OF SHEPET. .r, . . .; .j^ 

' Almost the l^rhofe of this isle is a deepj stfong^ itiff 
clay. Some parts are so very sticky ifi 4he- winter iShfd^ 
that the plough wheels get loaded w?th diA ih oift^'iiia^, 
so as to form the shape of a grindstone,- and -^etOft^ 
'overturned with the great weight of ^ moukl''tOife&ed 
Jwn^uaily upon the wheels ) ' on which acco^unt^ Pf66^ 
ploughs are! sometimes used. The horses' shdes ^CcBre- 
qutntly torn 'off, by the 'hinder fbcft '^swiking ils'^bW: 
d'gairili the tied of the fore one, 'lfef^1l*<:«%' dise^gd^ 
itself from the soil. The best time46^pioCigh^h^^^?ls^ 
it is said, is when they ar& thoroaghly <t^^tr Some ^f the 
upp^r parts of the is^nd have &: feiir jgtaveUy fidlds s-but 
those are very wet in winter^ aftd^aiW i»^t4i^ stiff*" The 
chief part' of tine upland pastuf^ is a* stiff; day, covered 
with ant-hills:5it is very wet in tj^inf^r, subje£i to tmm 
in a dry. summer, and to split opierl' to a great 4epilf}l» 
'The soil of the marshes is also a stiff clay undemellh?: 
originally a sediment of the sea. Its- surface, for an inch 
or two' in dep^hi' is a veget^e •niipuW/'-tiUich enriched 
KENT.] c , from 
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,firom the land havii^ been thickly covered with sheep 
Jof a Jong series o[ years. 

HTEST K£NT. 

\ ' llie Tarieties of sml in this part are, 1. chalk) 2. loam; 

^/-clay; 4. gravel; 5. sand; 6. hassock; 7. pinnock; 
8. coomb ; 9. hazel mould. 

The chalky soils are (bund on the sides of hills, and at 
different places along the borders of the Thames, between 
Dartfbrd and Rochester : they are firom five to seven or 
«ight inches thick, of a loose chalky mould, on a rode 
chalk bottom. Those of the greatest depth of sm'face^ 
that are well cultivated with a due propcHtion of. manurcy 
are very productive in com and seeds, and yield great 
crops of sainfoin. 

.':.'.T))€ loamy soils ^e found at different places, chiefly 
jp.the vallies. Xhis. land is of light tillage ; and, when 
,well- managed,, ^is very produAive of com, seeds., and 
hcfp^ ; „ and is of yarious depths. 

. .:^1^ ^l^y soil is of two sorts.r~ That which lies at the 
ii^'<>f the dial krhills is much' mixed with flints, is a cold 
.spi}, and 90 very tenacious, as to require six strong horses 
•ta.plp^h an 2|(;re per day in winter ; and when left un- 
^iCaighedtUl'jdry'jn-thc summer, it is hardly pra£ticable 
to 'get thropgh Xt ^th eight horses ; and sometimes, in 
vcrycdry w^at}iai:, impossible. This sort is from eight to 
foUrte^. inches . deep on the rock chalk, and at some 
•places,' a stiff yellow clay lies between. 

The other sort of clay is a cpld, wet, stiff kind, with 
:a -small mixture of ragstone, and is chiefly found in the 
.low grounds of the western part of the country. Both 
:Sorts are of small value, being very expensive to culti- 
vate ; and, except the seasons are very favourable, they 
produce but poor crops. It sometimes happens, that this 

land 
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land yields a great crop of wheat } whicb> like a prize in 
the lottery, tempts the fortuiiate adventorer to try his 
lack again, with great less of Inbouri ^nd waste of sub-^ 
stance. 

• Gravelly soils are chiefly found * about Dartford and 
Blackheath, which produce early green pease, tumipSi 
winter tares, rye, pease, oats, and some wheat. Th^se 
gravels are from five to eight inched deep,. with; a sub-soil 
of rocky rgravel or sand. There are other soils, called gra* 
Tel, in the lower part of this distrift, which are a^iniiLture 
of the small pieces of Kentish rag-, siad, and loam ;- the 
sm^U particles of istone predominating, give it the dtle of 
gravel. This sort produces, when well cultivated, good 
crops of turnips, oats, plover, and wheat.. • . . ': ,. 

The sandy parts of this distriA are, in generaf, very 
poor, being mostly of the black sort, aiiddare chiefly 
found on commons and heaths. There are some, how* 
ever, in cultivation, wnich produce excellent turnips and 
corn. 

ft 

Hassock,, or stone-shatter, is a soil, > the surface of 
tvhich is a mixture of sandy loam, with a great portion 
of small pieces of light coloured Kentish ragstone. It is 

> • 

from six inches to a foot or two deep ; tlie sub-soil, a solid 
rock of , stone. This land produces great quantities of 
hops, apples, cherries, filberts; and likewise good tur- 
nips,, potatoes, seeds, and corn; also much excelleiit hay 
on o|fi grasis lands. It abounds with much calcareous 
substance in a state fit for vegetable production, and has 
the peculiar property of protefting fruit-trqes from the 
mildew. Mr. Randal, of Maidstone, has a large nur- 
sery of fruit-trees in this soil, amongst which, he assures 
me, that the mildew has never yet made its appearance ; 
even peach trees, of the most delicate sorts, grow here 
with the greatest luxuriance, free from blight. 

c2 Pinnock. 
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Pinnock. This land is yerjr bad to till^ and extremely 
poor. It is a sticky red clay, mixed with small stones ^ 
but although it is deemed poor for cultivation of grain, &c^ 
yet it produces very fine chesnut-wood, and filberts like- 
wise grow well upon it. This sort of land also lies upon 
the rock. 

The coomby soil of West Kent is an extreme stiff 
moist day, mixed with stones and flints of different sorts. 
It ploughs so heavy as always to require six horses^ and 
sometimes, when dry and hard, eight are necessary. | 
evea then, frequently not more than half an acre is 
ploughed in a day. This sort of Jand is found in tha 
parts about Seal and Wrotham, and is nearly the same 
as described under the title of clay. 

A fine hazel mould is found on the sides of the hills, 
and in the vallies, at different places throughout the whole 
distriA. 
. .■ . * 

THE WEALD. 

The Weald of Kent has the reputation of being an 
entire mass of clay \ but, on examination, it is foimd to 
contain the following varieties of soil : namely, 1. clay; 
2. vbazcl mould ; S. sand ; 4, ragstone gravel. ^ 

The clay is either stiff" and exceedingly heavy, or a 
wet sort, which ploughs somewhat lighter. The first is 
chiefly found on the eminences, or their sloping sides. 
The surface is about seven or eight inches deep, under 
which is a stratum of stiff" yellow clay, about a foot or 
two thick, with a sub-soil, in some parts, of excellent 
marl. The second sort of clay lies in the lower parts, 
is extremely wet after showers of rain, and a long time 
in getting dry ; which often occasions a late sowing, and 
a backward harvest, and frequently the wheat season is 
totally lost. The surface of this land is seven or eight 

inches 



inches deep i the sub-soil is> at some places^ a yellow 
clay^ and at othersi a soft sandstone rock, which is 
often used for mending roads. Four horses with diffi« 
culty plough an acre per day in these soils. In some 
parishes bordering on Sussex^ the ploughing work is 
done by oxen j four or fiye pair are generally fixed to 
a plough, and do about the same quantity a day as four 
horses. 

The hazel mould is a clay soil of a drier nature, from 
having a considerable mixture of sand ; it ploughs light* 
and is the best land in the Weald. 

Sandy soils are of two sorts, black and whiter the 
black is little regarded, but the white is much improved 
by marl and lime. The little there is of this soil in the 
distrift, produces turnips, barley, clover, and wheat j 
and the sub-soil is the soft sandstone. 

The ragstone gravel is found only in small patches ; 
and is of little value in its present state, being covered 
with furze, heath, and broom, 

MOMNSr' MARSH. 

Almost the whole surface of this spacious level of fine 
marsh-land, is the sediment of the sea. It consists chiefly 
of a soft loam and clay, with a greater or a less mixture 
of sea-sand; there are, however, near the sea^ shore, 
some small tradb of blowing sand, and some sea^beach, 
which are of very little value. . 

The principal part of the soil being a fine soft loam, 
with a mixture of sea-sand, and having lain time out t>f 
mind in grass, covered with sheep in winter and summer,' 
its turf is wonderfully thick and fine ; and the grass it 
produces is of a fattening quality, equal, if not superior, 
to any in the kingdom. The other parts, which are in- 
• C3 fcrjor. 
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ferior, are those which have a less portion of sea-sand^ 
and are a stiff clay ; or those which have too much sand» 
•or gravel, and are in consequence apt to burn in dry sum* 
mers ; and these are the lands which are used as breeding 
grounds. 

The sub-soil is frequently seen in alternate layers of 
clay and sand, and spmetinies beach and sand. 



SECT. V. MINERALS. 

I CANNOT give a better account of this subjeft, than by 
copying the words of the very ingenious historian * of 
this county, who has diligently sought for every species 
of information. 

** On the top of Shooter's-hill, in the parish of Eltham, 
** is a mineral spring, which is said constasitly to over-? 
** flow, and never to be frozen in the severest winter. 
** In the parish of Bromley is another, which rises at 
** the foot of a declivity, at a small distance eastward 
** from the Bishop's palace. The soil through which 
** it passes is gravel, and it issues immediately from a 
** bed of pure white sand. The course of the spring 
.*' seems to be about north north-east and south south* 
** west from its aperture ; its i)pening is towards the lat- 
** ter ; and as Shooter's-hill bears about north north-east 
** from its aperture, it probably comes from thence. 
** The water of this spring being found to be a good cha- 
** lybeate, was, by the Bishop's orders, immediately sc- 
** cured from the mixture of other waters, and enclosed^ 
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^* in hopes that it might prove beneficial to such as should 
** drink it. Since which, numbers of people, especially 
** of tl^ middling and poorer sort, have been remarkably 
** relieved by it from various infirmities and diseases, 
*' which were not only aflBlifttng, but some of them dan- 
" gerdus* Above Well-place, which is a farm-hou^e in 
** Pen^urst-park, there is a fine spring, called Kidder*^s 
** Well, which, having been chemically analyzed, is 
** found to be a stronger chalybeate than those called 
** Tunbridge Wells, 

** The parish of Penshurst, as well as the neighbouring 
** ones, abounds in veins of iron ore, and most of the 
** springs in them are more or less chalybeate. 

** The whole neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells 
" abounds with springs of mineral water 5 but as the 
** properties of all are nearly, the same, only those two, 
** which at the first discovery of them were adjudged the 
** best, are held in any particular estimation. 

** These two wells are enclosed with a handsome stone- 
** wall. Over the springs are placed two convenient ba- 
*' sons of Portland stone, with perforatioft§ at the bot- 
** torn, through which they receive the water, which, 
** at the spring, is extremely clear and In'ight, Its taste 
** is steely, but not disagreeable ; it has hardly any smell, 
" though sometimes, in a dense air, its ferruginous ex- 
*^ halations are very distinguishable. In point of heat, 
** it is invariably temperate 5 the spring lying so deep in 
" the earth, that neither the heat of summer nor the 
** cold of winter affefts it. 

** When this water is first taken up, its particles con- 
** tinue to rest till it is warmed to nearly the heat of the 

atmosphere ^ then a few airy globules begin to separate 
** themselves, and adhere to the sides of the glass, and 
** in a few hours, a light copper^oloured scum begins to 

c * ♦« float 
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*' float on the surfiace ; after which, an ochreoui scdi- 
•* ment settles at the bottom. Long Continued rains 
** sometimes give the water a milky appearance, but do 
f^ not otherwise sensibly affeft it. From the experp- 
•* ments of different physicians, it appears, that the 
'* component parts of this water arc steely particles, ma^ 
*' rine salts, an oily matter, an ochreous substance, 
simple water, and a volatile vitrioHc spirit, too subtle 
for any chymical analysis. In weight, it is, in seven 
" ounces and a quarter, four grains lighter than the 
** German Spa (to which it is preferable on that account }, 
** and ten grains lighter than common water. It re- 
*' quires five drops of o/eum sulphuris^ or elixir of vitriol, 
^* to a quart of water, to preserve its virtues to a distance 
•* from the spring. This water is said to be an impreg- 
** nation of rain in some of the neighbouring eminences, 
•* which abound in iron mineral ; where it is further en- 
*^ riched with the marine salts, and all the valuable in- 
** gredients which constitute it a light and pure chaly- 
** beate ; which instantly searches the most remote re- 
** cesses of tjie human frame, warms and invigorates the 
•* relaxed constitution, restores the weakened fibres to 
>* their due tone and elasticity, removes |:hose obstruflions 
** to which the minuter vessels of the body are liable, 
'^ and is consequently adapted to most cold chronical dis«> 
** orders, lowness of spirits, weak digestions, and ner- 
^* vous complaints. 

** At Sydenham, in the piarish of Lewisham, there are 
'* some springs of medicinal purging water, which, from 
*^ their nearness to Dulwich, in the county of Surrey, 
'^ bear the napie of Dulwich Wells ; though there are 
** some of the same kind in that parish, but they are 
<' of an inferior quality, and not so plentiful in qu^u* 
<* tity, 

^ These 



** These springs in this hamlet are at the foot of a 
" hilly about twelve in number. The hill and ground 
*' adjoining is a stifiF clay, with some wood upon it. 
** These are next to those of Epsomj being discovered 
*' about the year 1640; 

" The hole dug is about nine feet deep, and the water 
^* about half a yard deep; being emptied every day^ 
^' The bottom is a loam, as is the hill ; and where the 
** water . issues in, is found the iapis lutosi'^itrio/icuSf 
*^ which glitters with vitriolic sparkles, and is divided 
** into parcels by the trichitis, 

** This water purges very quick ; it is bitter, like the 
^^ Epsom waters % it curdles with soap or milk, equally 
^^ to them, aiid much more than those at Richmond* 
., ^* Dr. Allien {published his account of these wells in 

the year 1699.J though there had been before, in 1681, 

a treatise oi\th^ published at London, in 12mo. by 
^ Dr. John Pete^r, physician, under the name of 
*^ Lewishamj^ vulgarly called Dulwich Wells, in Kent, 
^* in which were shewn the time and manner of their disr 



«< covery, the minerals with which they are impregnated^ 
*' and the several diseases experience has found them 
** good for, with direftions for the use of them ; and 
^* in No. 461, p. 835, of the Philosophical Transactions, 
** is an account of a new purging spring at the Green 
" Man at Dulwich, 1739, by Mr. Marttn. 

^* Near the west end of the bridge, opposite the stor^ 
^* keeper's house of the royal powder-mills at Favershamj 
** there is a strong chalybeate spring, which, on trial, 
<^ has been proved to be nearly equal to those of Tun- 
^' bridge WeUs/' 
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SECT. VI. — WATER. 

This county possesses advantages superior to any other 
in point of navigation, from its extensive range of sea* 
coast^ and the two great navigable rivers, the Thames 
and Medway, besides those of less note, the Stour and 
the Rother. The two former are navigable for the largest 

■ 

ships to Woolwich and Chatham, and for small craft to 
a very great distance. ** The Stour and the Rother ad- 
*^ mit coasting vessels to Sandwich and Rye. The 
*^ Ravensborn, the Cray, and the Darent, are small 
M creeks, or streams, that fall into the Thames ; the first 
'^ at Deptford, the others in one channel at Lohgreach. 
** Most of the marshrland of this county is along the 
•* margin, or at the mouths of these rivers, or has been 
*• formerly covered with the waters of ancient havens 
•* and ports, now in a great measure obliterated. These 
** rivers, likewise, have formed islands towards their 
^ mouths. Thus the Thames and the Med way, at their 
•* extremities, contributed their waters jointly to the se- 
** paration of the Isle of Graine from the main land, but 
** the channel is now filled up. The Swale, one of the 
•* mouths of the Medway, inlike manner cuts oflfShepey 
•* from the continent of East Kent. Graine is through- 
*^ out low and marshy, and is about three miles and a 
f^ half long, and two and a half wide." — HastetTs Kent^ 
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STATE OF PROPERTV. 



SECT. I. ESTATES. 

THE property in land in this county is very much 
ilivided, there being few extensive possessions but what 
arc intersefted by other persons' property ; and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hasted, ** this distribution of freeholds ce- 
** ments a good understanding between the gentry and 
** yeomen ; their lands being every where so much inter- 
** mixed one with the other, obliges them to a mutual 
** civility for their own interest and convenience j nor 
" are the latter so much dependent on the gentry as the 
** inhabitants of post other counties, by copyhold, or 
** customary tenures, of which there are very few in it ; 
** which state of freedom is produftive-of good will and 
** kindness from the one sort to the other ; there being 
^* no part of the kingdom where the people are more 
** quietly governed, or submit with more pleasure to the 
*^ laws and magistracy of the country.'* 

The number of yeomanry of this county seems annu- 
ally on the increase, by the estates which are divided and 
sold to the occupiers. There is no description of persons 
who can afford to give so much money for the purchase 
of an estate, as those who buy for their own occupation. 
Many in the eastern part of this county have been so sold^ 
within these few years, for forty, and some for fifty 
^isars purchasei and upwards. 

[A remark: 
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[A remarkable instance of this change of property hat 
occurred, in my own viciijiity, since I began the fanning 
business in the year 1771 ; at that time the following ten 
farms around me, viz. 

West Street, Undown, 

Marley, Stoneheap, 

Little Betshanger, West Studdall, 

Cold Harbour, Vine, 

Ham, North Court, 

were all severally occupied by tenants; but now, ISOS^ 
the whole, except the last, are in the hands of their re^ 
speftive purchasers, among which are two only of the old 
tenants. This occupancy by the proprietors has a great 
efiedl upon the improvement of the soil, as every man 
spends his money with the confidence of enjoying the 
fruits of his own labour in perfedl security : it is not so 
with tenants at will, or under short leases.] . 

" The number of freeholds in the county of Kent are 
'^ supposed to be about nine thousand ; which is sur^ 
*' prizing, considering the large possessions which the 
** two episcopal dioceses, the two cathedrals of Canter- 
** bury and Rochester, and several of the colleges of Ox-* 
** ford and Cambridge, and other bodies corporate, arc 
'^ entitled to in it ; which, at a rack-rent, are computed 
•* at upwards of 80,0001. per annum, besides parsonages 
** and portions of tithes." — Hasted. 
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" The socage tenures of ancient demesne, and gavel- 
" kind, prevail over this county 5 the former of which 
** consist of those lands and manors which were the 

<< ancient 



'* ancient mheritance of the crown^ and aAuall^ in the 
5^ hands of it in the time of King Edward the Confessof^ 
•• orWlLUAk the Conqueror; . and which appear id 
" have h6€xiio by the great survey of Doomsday, in the 
** Exchequer, in which they are entered^ under the title 
*' of Terra Regis. 

'< Most of these have been, from time to time, grcinted 
" out to private subjedb, but the tenants of them tindef 
** the crown, were not all of the same order and degree ; 
^' some of them continued for a long time in absolute 
'' villanage, dependent on the witl of the lord; smd those 
" that succeeded them in their tenures, now difier from 
*' common. -(topyholders in only a few points. Others 
'^ were in a great measure enfranchised by the Mrflil^-f^- 
'' vour, . hoiding their lands: by the better sort of vili^iU 
*^ services; all which are now changed into pecuniary 
'^ rents ; in consideration of which the^ had many inl- 
'* munities aind privileges granted to them ; such as to 
** try the right of their property in a peculiar cotirt of 
^* their .own, called a court of ancient demesne; Aot t6 
5' pay toll, or taxes ; not to contribute to the expensed 
'^ of the knights of the shire ; not to be put upon juries, 
** and the like. , * 

" Tbe. latter of these, the socage tenure of gavelkind^ 
*^ prevails. in general over this county ^ to which, within 
'< the boimdsof it, there are certain special customs in- 
'* herent, called anciently Consueiudines KantUy bting 
** the common law of Kbnt. 

" Various are the opinions of our antiquaries concern- 
" ing the etymology of the word gavelkind j but that 
'* which is most natural, and best supported both by 
** reason and authority, is drawn from the nature of the 
*' services. 

'^ According to this exposition of the term, it is de- 

•* rive4^ 
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*' rived froia the Saxon word gafol, or gavel, "wfiScS 
** signifies rent, or a customary performance of liasban- 
" dry works; and, therefore, they c;illcd the fanda 
" which yield this kind of service, gavelkind ; that is; 
*' the kind of land that yields rent. 

" If this is the true etymology, it is -plain that gavel- 
•* kind, taken in the strictest sense of the word, denotes 
" the tenure of the land only -, and that the partibility,' 
*' and other customary qualities, are rather extrinsic 
•' and accidental to gavelkind, from the customary luws 
" of the place, than necessarily comprehended under 
" that term. 

" Gavelkind lands are not peculiar to the county of 
" Kent ; there are many instances of them in different 
" parts of this realm, which are said to partake of the 
** pature and custom of gavelkind ; a style they have as- 
" sumed since the disgavelling statute of the 81st of 
** King Henby VIII. ; before which they arc never 
*' mentioned as gavelkind land, but only that they were 
" sucli as were partible, and had been parted ; and so 
" peculiar is this tenure esteemed to be to this county, 
" that whereas, in all other places, the claimant is obliged 
" to set forth particularly the custom whereon he founds 
** bis right to the lands, as being of the nature and tenure 
" of gavelkind 5 in this county it is sufficient to shcwthe 
" custom at large, and to say that the lands he in Kent, 
*' and are of the nature of gavelkind ; of which all lands 
" lying in the county are presumed to be, till tlie con- 
" trary be made to appear. And this is the reason why 
" the books call gavelkind in this county by a higher ap- 
" peUation than is given to any other custom, viz. the 
*' common law of lient." — Hastens Kent. 
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CHAP. IIL 



BUILDINGS. 



SECT. I.— HOUSES OP PROPRIETORS. 

• 

THERE arc between twenty and ttirty noblemen's 
seats in this county, besides many elegant and large 
mansions of the gentry, and abundance of* modern built 
houses of great value belonging to merchants, and other 
wealthy tradesmen of the metropolis, &c. To give a 
particular description of every seat and mansion, will very 
far exceed the limits of this work, and take more time 
than is allowed for completing it. I hope, therefore, 
that I shall be excused in referring the Honourable 
Board, and reader, to Hasted*s history of this county, 
where every seat, mansion, and park, are ably and ele* 
gantly described. 



SECT. II.--^FARM-HOUSES AND OFFICES. 

There are some few instances of modern built houses 
for the use of the farmers ; but the chief part are very 
old^ large, and ill-contrived, the upper stories generally 
projecting over the under ones. These old houses are, in 
many parts of the county, built with chesnut, where 
now no chesnut-timber is to be seen : the offices about 
them are as badly contrived as the houses themselves. 
' . This 
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This part of the rural economy of this county standi 
much in need of a reform. On most of the middle and 
small-^ized farm houses and offices^ thatch is the common 
covering ; which is put on, particularly in the eastern 
part, much worse than in any otliter part of the kingdom 
that has fallen under my view. The stubble of wheat ia 
raked up for this purpose ; which being often done in 
the winter, when, by rainy seasons, it is become half 
rotten, of course, cannot last a long time on a building. 
The farm-houses in the Isle of Thanet are, in general^ 
exceedingly neat and convenient y and from some of them 
are seen the most beautiful prospects of East Kent^ the 
Downs, and coast of France. 

[Within these few years, I am happy to add, great in^ 
provements have been made in many parts of the comity^ 
both in altering and re-building many farm-houses, as 
weU as in extending, and rendering more convenient^ 
the offices. The &:st example of tlie latter that I have 
seen, is in the new-ere6led offices of Sir Charles Min* 
DLETON, at Teston ; consisting of a granary, stables 
for ten horses, hay-room, oil-cake room, stalls for thirty 
oxen, weighing-rooms for fat cattle and sheep, cart-» 
lodges, &c. all under one roof. The estimate for this 
building was fourteen hundred pounds, but it cost near 
two thousand. 

The stalls for fettening oxen are in pairs, each having 
three troughs ; the centre one being lined with leady to 
hold water for^ both beasts j the others are for the cake» 
and other food. Each water-trough is supplied, l^ pipes 
of lead, from a pump in the centre of the building. The 
double stalls are eight feet wide. The machine for 
weighing fat oxen alive, cost about seven pounds, and 
that for weighing sheep, between four and five pounds. 
Sir Charles has stalls for fifteen more oxen^ at another 

place 
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|jlate near the above. Likewise a new ercfted piggery^ 
•with eight peas. The whole of these buildings are con* 
trived with the greatest skill and judgmenti having about 
them every possible convemenceO 



SECT. III.— *C0tTA(5ES. 
« • .' 

' Th6 cottages are of such various kinds, that it is im* 
possible to give any other account of them, than to say 
•thit they are in general comfortable habitations for farm- 
^ing labourers. They are built, some with bricks and 
tiles 5 but the greater part, especially of the oldest, with 
plaistered walls, and are covered with thatch. Therd are 
Tery few but what have a sufficient plot of land annexed 
to them for the growth of vegetables ; and a great many in 
•some parts of the county affiDrd keep for a cow. Those, 
which have a garden of fr-om twenty to thirty perches, 
usually let from 21. to SL per annum, some more and 
others less, according to situation and other circuni^ 
stances: those which have land enough to keep a cow^ 
let from 41. to 51. per annum*- 

[These rchts are increaijing in proportion to the increase 
of labour ; few good cottages, \frith a garden, letting now 
under four pounds ; and where a cow can be kept, they 
are worth from five to eight pounds per annum^ 

Some Writers on this subjeft have taken considerable 
pains to shevr, it wOtild be a gifeat advantage for every 
cottager to have two or three acres of land, that they 
might each keep a cow and two or three hogs, and raise 
plenty of potatoes : but gentlemen Who recommend this. 
In their humanity to the individuals who are to be bene- 
fitted! lose sight of What would be the mischievous efiefts 
f o the community,' by. the loss of their labour. . I will 

J> venture 
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▼eziture mik great confidence to prcdiA^ that if eidq^ 
farming cottager, or in other words, everjr farmer^ii 
labourer in the kingdom, could be so accommcklatedy *» 
famine would inevitably be the consequence in a Aaxt 
space of time ; for experience has taught me to observe» 
that few men will labour hard any farther than necessity 
compels them to dp $o; and it is clear, that any cottager 
who has two or three acres of land, keeps a cow and two 
or thiiee hogs, and grows plenty of potatoes, is not nmcli 
necessitated to labour for others. , . 

[Since the pqblication of the former ^itiop of thir 
ReEport, xnnch ha:^ be^ writtei^ and said upon this sqt:^ 
leBi by various autliors, s^d by some noblemen a|id gef|*» 
tkmen of the greatest respectability in the united k^w* 
dom. The foregoiog observations of mine have subjedn^ 
me to Eome, rather severe, reprehensions from a TOfy 
xespeflable surveyor (and estate agent) of one of tJM^ 
County Reports, who contends that every cottage shoiUd 
J^avetwo or three acres of land annexed to it. The more 
-I consider this subjedi, and the more experience I hav^ 
the more- 1 am convinced, that were it possible to put 
every cottager in such a situation, the consequencci^ 
'Would be ruinous to the community at large. It is mow 
t very difficult matter, in many parishes in this counf:y^ 
to get the com thrashed out before much of it is d^ 
stroyed by vermin; although three pence per bushel js 
'frequently paid for barley, and sixpence for wheats and 
much other labour is often omitted for want of haQ4^ 
to do it. If every farming labourer had two or t^CQe. 
acres of land, a cow, and a few hogs, some would be em- 
.ployed cuhivating their land in a wasteful manner^ wife^ 
respe£t to time, by hand; and afterwards running at>Qi^t 
the country retailing snxall articles of the prodiKK^; 
idling mueh of tljeir time in public-hoQies V^,ffif^ 

shops. 
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iiiops. Some Wbiild keq) a horse or two, and commence 
a trade injurious^ to the revenue : a great many, by in- 
dustry, and a very penurious mode ^ of living, would upon 
these spots intirely support their families without any 
other labour. Hence would the most material part of the 
husbandry labour be lost to the public. Beans, pease and 
turnips, &c- must go unhoed, grass for hay unmowed, 
corn unharvested, and if by an extra price harvested at 
an enormous expense, uhthrashcd in the winter, and dc»» 
stroyed by rats and mice in the barn^ in the summer: 
thus might a famine, as before-mentioned^ be the con- 
Sequence. Far be it from me to harbour a wish to limit 
improperly the means of any poor man's subsistence j but 
the situation of the labourer in a country under full cul- 
ture like this, contrasted with that of the lower order of 
J>eople in every other departments stands not in need of 
imch. anxious attention. I have even the boldness t6 
assert, that I do not believe he would be rendered ha|)pief 
or richer by the measure. In grass-land counties, indeed,* 
where there is little demand for agricultural labour 5 ot 
where there is so great ^ population, that workmen have 
a difficulty in finding employment to earn a living, two 
or three acres of land may with great propriety be added 
to every cottage ; in such cases it may '^ith safety be res- 
commended : but gentlemen ought to be very cautious 
how they advice measures that have a tendency t6 
diminish the agricultui-al labour of the people, on which 
fee main strength and Wealth bf the country depends.*] 
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^ Se^ Adam Smitli on the Wealth of Nations. 
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CHAP. IV. 



MODE OF OCCUPATION. 



SECT. I^-^tSIZE op farms, AND CHARACTER OWt 

THE FARMERS. 

THE size of farms is generally greatest in the 
poorest parts of the county. Many small farms, of from 
ten to fourteen acres each, are fopnd in the richest soils, 
and few there exceed 200 acres ; but wh.ere land is poor^ 
there are many as large as 300 acres, and some 600, or 
snore. Many writers op agriculture have condeiniicd 
the pra£lice of adding small farms together, under an idea 
that it tends to increase the price of provisions, and de- 
crease population ; but from all the observations that I, 
have made for the last twenty years, I am persuaded that 
the large farmers, generally speaking, make the land 
more produftive in the gross than the smaller farmers doj 
because they generally make greater exertions, in imu- 
proving their land; and of course, large farms must 
have a tendency to lower the price of provisions. It i$ 
very true, that a number of small farmers on a givda 
traft of land, will rear more poultry and eggs, and pcQ* 
haps make more butter, than one farmer on the same 
quantity ; but the one farmer will raise more mutton> 
wool, beef, and pork, and grow most corn ; and will em- 
ploy a much great number of labourers than the small 
farmers on the same tra£l of land ; and consequently 
population will be increased rather than be diminished 

by 
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by large farms* At any rate, there ougbt to be iio re- 
straint^ as some writers have recommended, in the letting 
pf farms j for if it were so, men of large capitals could 
not be accommodated: by which many of the most 
spirited improvers in agriculture would be driven per- 
haps out of the kingdom j and if not, their money would 
either lie idle, or be employed in some other pursuit with 
much less advantage to the community. 

The occupiers of the small farms in general, work 
themselves, much harder, and fare worse than other, 
labourers, or many journeymen mechanics. Those of the 
higher class, the large occupiers and principal yeomanry, . 
are a very respedlable class of society, and have a great , 
weight in the political scale of the county. 

Mr. Hasted says, " The yeomanry, which in most 
** other parts of the kingdom is confined to the common 
^* people only, as indeed the name shews, for it is so 
** called from the Saxon word gemen, which signifies 
*'*. common, is extended much higher in ICent; for it 
*^ here likewise comprehends the principal farmers and. 
** landholders, who, either from their education or in- . 
** tercourse of life, are not esteemed by the gentry of 
** equal rank with themselves; and yet, in point of wealth 
*f and possessions, they are frequently superior to many of 
** them, who, though they write themselves Yeomen,.. 
'* yet are usually and very properly styled Gentlemcn- 
*^ Farmers; for besides the largeness of their holdings, 
*^ which are from 4001. to 12001. per annum, they have, 
" in general, good estates and freeholds of their own, 
^* and some, even to the amount of what they hire," 

Besides the yeomen, before mentioned, there is an in« 
finite number of farmers, not having or possessing a free- 
hold, who occupy from 401. to SOOl. or 4001. a year. 
The smaller fanners are in general a very industrious. 

p 3 and 
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and sober set of men, fare hard, and live with great 
frugality. The great occupiers, who have property in 
stock of from 1 to 2, or 30001. live, as they oughl^ 
more at their ease j but as to making fortunes by farm* 
ing, there i^ no such thing that ever came to my know* 
ledge ; the competition is too great to admit of it ; in*- 
stances have been known of great wealth being left hf 
old farmers, who have never had any other occupation | 
but then they have, perhaps, had a small family, or 
Ijcarcely spent any thing beyond the expenses of a coni*p 
|hon labourer, so that the fortune has been, in greaf meo* 
sure, saved by the simple operation of compound in^ 
|:crest ; or, perhaps, these persons have held their farauf 
for a long series of years, at a rent of great favour. 



SECT. II. — RENTS, 

There are many farms which let as low as 5s, pet 
atre; and others, at every other price between tha{ 
giim and SOs. ; while some particular fields of rich land^ 
in the vicinity of great towns, as pasture, garden, hop« 
ground, &c. may let as high as 3, 4, or 51. per acre. 

The rent is, I believe, invariably paid in money ; alj 
ancient customs of paying in kind, and personal services, 
being abolished or compounded for, except in soixie 
trifling cases ; where a landlord stipulates for a load or 
two of straw annually, or the carriage of a few coals, the 
keep of a young hound,- or some such 'thing of little con- 
sequence. 

The payments are usually made half-yearly; that 
which is due at Lady-day, at Midsummer ; and that due 
at Michaelmas, at Christmas; generally allowing tJxQ 
tenant one quarter's credit. In some few instances, st 

half 



Iddf year ts ^veri them^ "py^og on^ half year under anoh 
thcr. Perhaps I may n6t,it vcrf Wide of the truth, if ti 
staite the average rent of the eounty to be 15s. per acrei^ 
which will make for the whojei $96j000 acres, 672>000l. 
[Since the publication of the former edition of Ais 
* work, rents have much increased, and in some instance^ 
have experienced an di^tmous advance ; particularly ii^ 
rich soils, and in the neighbourhood of market town% 
The late extravagantly high prices of corn operated ara^ 
bounty upon its production; by encouraging an enlarge4 
eultivation ; which,, together with two succeeding toler^ 
ably ^od crops, li^ so filled the markets, thsit pric^ 
for some sorts of grain are reduced' bslow wJaat therf 
ought to be, to give the fanner a reasonable profit. Re^itf 
will therefore most probably vin their turn experience ^ 
Repression, and the eag^^mess for hiring £zrm$ subside. 
The additional increase of taxes* too> and consequent in- 
crease of the price of labour, must powerfully contri- 
bnte to this end. 

The vaiye of the land of the county may now per- 
haps be stated at twenty shillings per acre. One million 
per annum for the whole may be nearer the truth.] 



SECT. 111. — TITHES 

In many parts of this county, the tithes are coUefted 
in kind I in others, they are compounded for, on terms 
which will be hereafter mentioned. 
- In the Isle of Thanetythe whole of the redlorial tithes 
are coUefted, but the vicarial are chiefly compounded 
for ; part of the latter is neither coUefted nor compounded 
for at present, nor has beei^ for some years, owing to a 
litigation about the right to the tithe of tumipsj &c» la 

V 4s * the 
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the eastern part of the county, the reftorial are ilmbii 
invariably paid in kind, and the vicarial mostly conw 
pounded for, excepting in some instances, where there are 
disagreements between the vicars and their parishioners* ' 

* The rich lands about the towns of Favcrsham, Sand« 
wich, and Deal, have their tithes chiefly colleftcd. la 
the Isle of Shepey, the same. There have been some 
disagreements respefting the vicarial tithes in the parish 
6f Minster, which are now settled, by paying 2s. per 
pound on the rent, and an addition of 6d. per acre for 
uplands; 9d. for marsh lands; and Is* for mowing mea-* 
dows : by which, an acre of upland, that lets for 5s. per 
acre, pays Is- to the lay-impropriator ; an acre of marsh 
land, that lets foi 10s. pays ls.9d.; and an acre of meadow^, 
that lets for 1 1. pays 3s. or, reduced to a fraction. 

The poor land pays 8*40ths -\ 

• The middling - 7-tOths f °^ ''^ '•^"*' '" "^» "^ 
-The best - 6-40ths3 vicarial tithe. 

About Maidstone, the tithe of corn is generally com-^ 
pounded for ; wheat, from 6s. to 7s. per- acre ; and Lent-« 
com, from 4s. to 5s. per acre. 

In the Weald of Kent, tithes are compounded for j^ 
wheat from 5s. to 6s. per acre ; oats 3s. ; beans, pease, 
and barley, from 3 s. to 4-8. ; seeds and meadow, 2s.' la 
Romney Marsh, the grass-lands (cx$:ept in the parish 
of Lydd *) pay a modus in lieu of tithe ; some of 4d, 
some 8d. and others Is. per acre; and corn-lands pay a 
composition of from 4s. to 6s. Some parishes paying*: 
the low modus of grass, if it be mown, pay Is. per: 
acre. A fair commutation for tithe, I think, would ac- 



♦ The modus for this parish was destroyed some years since, owing to the 
^■arishioners dcsirinc; ro have it lowered ; to which the vicar consented, and 
Mierw^tds recoveied (lie uilici. 

•: casion 



liasion a' great number of improvements lii agricultm'c ; 
for even in the Isle of Thanet, where the land in gene-* 
yal is cultivated in the most superior stile, there are some 
improvements yet to make ; for there are several fields 
of poor thin chalky lands, on the hills, in the vicinity of 
Margate and Ramsgate, that were never known to have 
any n^anure carried on them ; which, doubtless, would 
pay very well for improving, after a few years, if the oc-* 
tupier had the whole of the produce to himself; but 
the mischief is, that if he is at a great expence in pur- 
chasing town-dung, or getting sea-weeds up the cliffa 
for this land, he is probably a considerable loser the 
first two or three years by his industry ; when at tjp 
^ame time, the tithe-gatherer, who is at no part of the 
expense, trouble, or hazard, gets corn each year, per- 
haps equal in value to two or three years purchase of the 
land in its unimproved state : hence it is, that some of. 
the poor lands lie ncglefted. If a fair commutation for 
tithe could be devised, so as to satisfy all parties, there 
can be no doubt but that the produfl of this island, great-^ 
ts it already is, would be much increased * f J» 

There 



* Having sent a manuscript copy of this Report to an ingenious fritnd ia 
Thanet, he returned it wiih the ft Mowing remnrk : 

. •• Whatever may be the ill cfFc(S^s. of tithe taken in kind, or whether any, 
I shall not here inquire into, but only remark, that the thin chalky lands 
on the hills, in the vicinity of Margate and Ramsgate, are not indebted to 
the lithe-gatherer for their litile produce, but to the inability of the occupiers, 
who are, generally speaking, in mean circumstances ; carters, machine- 
drivers, Sec. &c. who plough, &c. when they can, in season or out of sea- 
son' The same kind of land in the occupation of the wealthy farmers, ex- 
hibits a very different appearance to the eye of the spectator; and produces a 
more ample return to the pocket of the occupier." 

This is most certainly the case in some measure ; but there is a much greater 

quantity of poor unimproved land occupied by farmers, than by carters and ma« 

chir.e.drivers. Nash Court Farm, near Margate, has several score acret,' 

which in all probability would luve been maoured before this time, had they 

been tithe-fre€.-^£i///0r. 
* [Mask 
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. There would be another very considerable zdynmtHgB 
to the public, in the saving of labour in harvest, by th6 
com being carried into the occupier's bams in much le»§ 
time than it can be carried into those of the parsonage | 
the latter being frequently at a great distance from some 
part of the parish, much time is spent in getting the com 
home. The value of the difference of the labourer, be- 
tween carrying the tithe->corn into the parsonage and far- 
xner's barn, is just so much loss to the public ; and if 
rightly calculated for the whole kingdom, would amount 
to an immense sum*. Among the disadvantages to ih€ 

puUie 
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{NashCourt, before-mentioned, haviogbeen,fora few yeait patt, in the occupa^ 
tion of the tenant of the partonnge, has, in effedt, been tithe-free | in cooiequenco 
of which, the poor part above alluded to has been greatly improved by sea* wesd^ 
town-dung, &c. which have been brought to it at a great expense, and fine crops 
of teveral sorts of corn have been reared upon it. This improvement wouM 
hardly have taken place, had the farm continued in the occupation of tho old 
tenant paying tithe in kind.] 

f What is meant by a fair commutation for tithe, I know not* An equivalent^ 
tH a commutation that would satisfy all parties, is perhaps impossible. The pub* 
lie good, however, certainly requires, that the most equitable one chat can b^ 
devised shuula take place, whether the parties immediately concerned are salit* 
neJ or not. The surveyor's reasonings are undoubtedly just and concluaivc« 
and the objed^ions of his correspondent, however plausible they may appear to 
the superficial observer, are of no weight as to the main objed in question.— 
Ncte by an unknown Gentleman^ trammitted t9 the Honourable hoard of 
Agriculture, 

\ All the great, or corn tithes, are in lay bands (excepting a small portion of 
Minster), and are all taken in kind ; and this Report states agriculture in a, very 
flouiishing state in Thnnet. It would, periiaps, cnligiiten the question, if « 
fair comparison could be made with stridl impartiality between a tithe-free farm, 
and some of the bestcuitivdted and managed taimssubjei^ to the tithe •gatherers 
in Thanetand Hast Kent. The local advantage of an inexhaustible supply of 
manure from the sea, is sufficient to counterbalance the disadvantage of pay- 
ment ot tithe in kind, and seems to be the true reason why so much of the poor 
land ha: been improved. — Koteby a CUrgyman in TLintt, ^ 

* To this may be added, the loss by weather, and the depredations of cattle, 
&c, to which the tithe-gatherer is particularly subjedl in a wet harvest.-*^ N^ft 
by H. G. Fausutt^ £sg. 

The Author is a tithe-gatherer to a considerable amount, and^ of courted in* 
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public in the colle^on of 4khe in kind, the quarrels 
i^etween neighbours, who perhaps would otherwise be 
very good friends, is a very material one ; and more par* 
ticularly where the tithe-gatherer happens to be thiCA 
.clergyman; but this is seldom the case in the \^\c m i 
Thanet, the tithe there being mostly in lay hands. 

There ^re immense quantities of poor land in £a8t 
^ent, which experience has proved, might be made t« 
produce good crops of turnips and clover, that never yet 
have produced either ; but the expense is so great tp tha 
pccupier, with the idea before him that another voAf 
reap the greatest benefit, that hardly any person is wil* 
ling to set about improving his lands on such tersEtftf 
Crops of wheat and barley have been lately produce^ 
upon some of the chalky downsj by means of improve* 
ments from turf-burning, that were worth more than the 
fee-simple of the land on which they grew : but ih&f 
were raised on lands that paid no tithe ; and that circum« 
stance was the principal inducement to make the exertion. 
Let tithes be compounded for, if it were only for one 
^erm of twenty years, and turnips, clover, mutton, and 
wool, would increase in an astonishing degree* Fanners 
^hen would have the satisfaftion of reaping the firuits of 
their own labour ; and would set about turf-burning^^ and 
every scheme they could devise, to mend that land which 
they now care but little about. 



terested in the colledtion of tithe; but seeing, at he does, the many obstruc* 
tions to all agricultural improvements, together with m:iny other inconvenu 
ences and losses to the public, by means of tithes : and being called upon for 
fais opinion, he feels it his duty to give h.s sentiments. 

As this Note is intended to give weight to the Authoi 's observations on tithe, 
his candour would have been more conspicuous, hat! he stattd t1i^ proportion of 
laod he pays the litht of, and what he colledsy and left th« p«il>ii€ tejudte how 
fif he is intftjrested in tke coUcdtion. — Remark^ a C/frgymam 
i^ Hecolleatli^thrMiimoiaimi^tUheatke^Yi^^ifiit'/r^ 

SECT. 



^ POCat-tHATEJ. 

r • • &ECt. IV. POOR-RATES. 

The cxpehces of the poor vary so exceedingly -in the 
flificrent parishes throughout this county, that it will be 
impossible for me to make any exaft report on this sub- 
jaft. Some parishes expend no more than 6d. in the 
pound on their rents, while many others exceed even 5s; 
or 6s. It is a general complaint, that these expenses are 
annually on. the increase. There are, however, severat 
Corporations lately erefted, under Mr. Gilbert's aft of 
parliament, which are yet in their infancy ; but, even in 
this early stage, they afford a fair prospeft of answering 
the intention of reducing the poor-rates* : at all events 
they discourage idleness, and bring up poor children in ha-< 
bits of virtue and industry. The exaft expenses of the poor, 
for the last three years, in the ten parishes of the Isle of 
Thanet, I have been favoured with by the different 
parish-officers, and are as follows : 

£^ 

Sarre, about .-.---.. 300 

- St. Nicholas, ---.--.-733 
Monkton, --------- 973 

Birchington, 899 

Woodchurch, - -- -• - -- 252 

Minster, -------- ^- 1449 

St. John Baptist, - - - - - - -3786 

St. Peter the Apostle, ------ 1972 

St. Lawrence, -------- 4019 

Stonore, ------^--- 34 

3)14417 

Average of 3 years, ------ ^*. 4805 

* [They have since been found, in most cases, to be reducing their debt 
whUh wa4 originally contracted for the cret^ion of buiUings, &c.] 

or 



or annual Expense of maintaining the poor of the Isle of 
Thanct. 

[I have again been favoured with an account of the ex« 
pense of ms^intaining the poor of this island for the three 
}rears ending at Easter^ 1803^ which is as follows : 

•* a - ■ 

£. . 

Sarre, ------------ 455 

St. Nicholas, --.^- ------ 1695 

Monkton, ---------- 150^ 

Birchington^ ---------- 164^ 

Woodchurch, --------.-668 

Minster, ----------- 2950 

St. John Baptist, -------- 8907 . 

St. Peter the Apostle, ------- 3822 

St. Lawrence,! ---------- 5318 

Stonore, ------------go 

S)27656 

Average of three years, ------ 9218 

Ditto former period, ------- 4805 

Average increased expense of maintaining the 
poor in seven years, -.-----4413 

Hence it appears, that the expense of maintaining the 
poor of this island, consisting of 27,000 acres of land, is 
now the average annual sum of 92151. and that it is nearly 
doubled in the last seven years *• 

In 

» . ■ 

^ ■ ■■!■ I * ■ - I ■ I I ^ H — — fcM—— i— II I 

* One very great impediihent to any effefl'ual reform in the management of t^ 
poorinThanett arises from the different jurisdidtioot of the couotyy of Saod* 
wid^ and ef Dover within it. 



4^ UASES. 

In the former edition^ an estimate was made of what 
might then have been the expense of the poor-rates of 
the whole county, grounded on that of this island $ but 
as a correct accoimt of that expense, under the autlioritjf 
of parliament, is now, or very shortly will be^ liJ4 bc£9r6 
the public, any calculations on uncertain grounds 
now become unnecessary.] 



SECT. V. LEASES. 

There are many estates in Kent held by lessees, under 
the churches of Canterbury and Rochester ; aiid some 
under the crown ; others under the colleges of the univer-> 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. Many are held on three 
lives, under fines of renewal as they drop ; othex^ under 
twenty-one years, renewable every seven, on paying a 
fine as may be agreed upon by the parties, and subje£t ta 
a small annual rent. 

The value of these leases varies much, according to 
local circumstances ; but it is generally estimated at about 
fourteen years purchase. 



In tbf jurUd'rElion cf 

tbi County, Of Sandwich. OJ Dover ^ 

St. Lawrence, Ramsgatc, The whole of 

only parr ; The remainder of Birchinjton, 

Minster, all ; St. Lawrencey l>itto of Ma^«* 

Monkton, all; Sarre, E<^t6, 

St. Nicholaj, The remainder of Ditto of St. Pc- 

only part. St. Nicholas, ter •. 

Note by a friend in Tbanet, 
♦ These local jurlsdiftions are very inconvenient, both to the county af 
large, and to the places themselves. The power of magistrates is renjJewdof'' 
tmall cffedl ; and many a sturdy rogue escapes the guaishment ^e dtic^ves.-^' 
Ao/# by H. G, Faifsutt, £sq. 

The 



• The leases granted to the occupying tenants are H* 
Ways for years ; from seven to eleven, fourteen, aa4 
twenty-one : fourteen is the most usual term : the tim« 
of entering is generally on the 10th of Oftobcr. The 
barns, and farm*yard fur foddering cattle, are always 
reserved to the outgoing tenants until May-day fplr 
lowing. 

The usual covenants are for the landlord to repair aU 
buildings, gates, stiles, and bridges; aliso timber-fenci^ 
^nd the lead of glass windows ; and to pay the land-tax;, 
^it-rents, and wall-scots, where there are any. The 
tenants covenant to find carriage for all materials for re* 
pairs, with straw for thatch, and beer for workmen. 

In some cases the tenants pay half the workmanship c£ 
repairs; and they are generally restrained from selling 
straw, and in some parts of the county, hay, except oipt 
the condition of buying for every load of hay sold, 9> 
certain quantity of dung ; which is an excellent cove- 
nant for both parties, because it has a tendency to prevei^t 
an estate being injured by carrying away its produce vritl^ 
out a suitable return. Many of the leases of the preseiM: 
time are mere copies of old ones, that have been handed 
down through several generations, with covenants very 
inconsistent with modern improvements. Some farmers 
are bound to sow wheat after beans, on land not fit to 
produce beans ; to leave a quantity of podware gratten * 
for a wheat tilth on farms, where some sorts of podware 
are the worst tilth known to sow wheat upon ; and on dry 
* upland farms, where turnips and clover are known im- 
provements, there is not the least mention of these ar* 
tides, not even a covenant to leave an acre of either at 

* A local term iot stubUe* 

thr 
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the end of the term, nor to destroy wild oats, charlodfc, 
or thistles. 

For want of a reform in this department of farmin j 
business, estates are often much injured, and incoming 
tenants half ruined in getting their farms in good order. 
It is the interest of every tenant, haying a term of years 
in his farm, not only to keep it in a good condition, but 
to improve it till within the last two or three years ; and, 
consequently, not many restridlions are necessary during 
that period. It is requisite, therefore, only to make it 
equally his interest to keep the farm in good condition 
during the remainder of the terra; which would be most 
cfFeftually done, by compelling him or his heirs to allow 
for damages, as the clergy do for dilapidations. 

Leases of twenty-one years, for all parties concerned, 
are, in my opinion, preferable to shorter ones : under. thp 
security of such a term, the tenant can afford to give more 
rent for his land; he can spend his money on improve- 
ments with confidence of reaping the benefit of thenx-j 
and, by the consequent increase of the produce of his 
crops, his profits will be advanced in proportion : con- 
siderations in which the landlord, tenant and public arc 
all interested. 



3ECT. VI. EXPENSE AND PROFir^ 

As no statement can be depended upon, to give ^ 
particular and accurate account of the expense and profit 
of the agriculture of this^ county, I shall forbear the at- 
tempt, as impraiSVicable, and aim only at giving a gene- 
ral idea of the subjed. 

The 
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The prevailing opinion, for a great length of time, 
has been, that the average expenses of a farm, in the 
common routine of management, are twice the rent ; 
but in reality the expense is much more, often amounting 
to three, four, and Sometimes,- five times the rent. 

The expense of stocking a farm, and carrying on the 
business of the year, is from three to four, and in some 
cases 51. per acre 5 and always highest when in the hands 
of the most skilful and spirited cultivators. The igno- 
rant, timid, and penurious farmer^ is at the least ex** 
pence in cultivating his land ^ but, for that reason, he 
has theleast produce from it. Individuals and the state 
are most benefited by a spirited cultivation. 

[Lately some farms have taken near 10/. per acre to 
stock thenii] 

With regard to profit, ten or twelve per cent, is usu- 
ally made on the capital employed ; more or less in pro- 
portion to the skill, spirit, and industry of the agricul- 
turist. 

Supposing the opinions heretofore stated, as to the 
reiiti stock, and produce^ to be nearly the truth, then 
the account of the whole county will stand thus : 
Rent for 896,000 acres, at 15j. ;^672,000 

Average produce (say thrice thut sum) 2,0 16,000 
Capital employed, at 3/. per acre* 2,(588,000 
Profit, stated at the average produce, 

of eleven per cent, on the capital [- 295,680 
employed 



• Too little for arable farms ; but taking grass-land, wood, waste, &c. may 
perhaps be neat- the truth. 

. KENT.] K The 



W EXPENSE AND PROFIT. 

[The aboTc estimate was made in the year 1795. Now 
(1803), it may be stajted as under, (viz.) 

Rent, say - - * ;£". 1,000,000 

Produce - - 8,000,000 

Capital at 51. per acre - - 4,480,000 
Profit stated at eleven per cent, on 1 
the capital employed 5 ^^^^^^'^ 

Allowing the farmers five per cent, each for their capi- 
tal (the value, if it were not employed in agriculture), 
then the value of the agricultural industry of the farmers 
of this county will be six per cent, of the capital, or 
161,280/. in the former period, and 268,800/. in the 
latter. 

Where gentlemen take farms into their own hands, 
generally speaking, their produce and profit must be 
stated at considerably less ; for, from a want of pradlical 
knowledge of the subject, and not condescending to stoop 
to the minutiae of the business, they are subjeft to various 
impositions from their tradesmen and labourers ; which 
occasion much loss of time and profit. Some instances, 
however, occur of spirit and great application producing 
eflTefts creditable to the owners, and beneficial to such of 
their neighbours who are wise enough to follow gopd ex- 
amples. 
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CHAP. V. 



IMPLEMENTS. 



• THE Kentish tum-wrest plough is almost the only 
one used or known in this county. Some few instances 
of trials of the SuflFolk ploughs, which go with two horses 
abreast) and are driven by the ploughman, occur, but 
they have not been found to answer the purpose of the 
fanners of this county, and are in consequence laid aside 
for the native implements ; which, for all sorts of soils, 
and all required depths of ploughing, is the best I have 
ever seen and tried. It consists of a beam of oak ten 
feet long, five inches deep, and four broad; behind 
which is a foot, five inches by three and a half, ahd three 
feet and a half long ; on the top of which the handles 
are placed 3 the foot is tenoned to the end of the beam, 
and mortised at the bottom to the end of the chep. 
Through the bcarn, at two feet five inches distance from 
the foot, is a sheath of oak seven inches wide, and one 
and a half thick, which is mortised into the chep in an 
oblique direction, so that the point of the share is twenty- 
two inches distant from the beam. The chep to which 
the share is fixed is five feet long, four inches wide, and 
five inches deep. The share is of hammered iron, weighs 
about thirty-two pounds, is twenty inches long, and 
from four inches and a half to seven inches wide at tlie 
point. 

The upper end of the beam rests on a carriage with 
two whedsj three feet two inches high. On the axle- 

£ 2 tree 
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tree IS a gallows, on which is a sliding bolster, to let np 
and down. Through the centre of the axle is a clasp- 
iron, to which is fixed a strong chain, called a tow, that 
comes over the beam, so fixed, as by means of notches 
(or a pin called a check) to let the whole plough out at 
greater length from the axle, thereby letting it down to at 
greater depth. 

This implement, altogether, is most certainly a very 
Heavy one, and, from its construction, must be made 
very stout ; as otherwise either the beam or chep will 
break with the force of four strong horses, when it comes 
suddenly against a rock, or any stiff place in the soil, a 
hard beaten path, or root of a tree, Sec, It is remarkable 
for going well among flints and rocks. With these 
ploughs the soil may be turned up a great depth, and laid 
quite flat, without any kind of furrow being left open ; 
which is a great advantage in a dry soil. They cost, with 
every kind of tackle fixed for drawing them, entirely 
new, about 5/. 5s. each*. 

With these ploughs four horses arc generally used in 
East Kent ; but in light lands, three, or even two, arc 
found to be suificient, and an acre and a half is the com- 
mon day's work ; a little more or loss, in proportion to 

* 

the stiffness or lightness of the soil : but in the vvestem 
part of the county, from the tenacity of the soil, it is ne- 
cessary to make the ploughs much stouter, and to use six 
horses,' the plough there being drawn by a long large 
iron link, called a tow, which comes from the axle of the 
carriage round the heel of the plough. In that part of 
the county they seldom plough more than an acre in a 



• Thi ,and tlie succeeding prices throughout this chapter, it must be olr. 
served, are given as they were in the year 1796; since that period, the expense 
•f all iniplemeats in husbandry is increased, from forty to fifty per ccdU 

day. 
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day, and sometimes not half so much^ even when six 
horses are employed. 

In the Weald of Kent they have a foot-plough with a 
turn-wrest, for breaking up lays. They cost 2/. 1.5/. 
each. 

A double plough from a Gentleman in Suffolk has 
been sent to me, and I have spared no exertion or atten- 
tion in giving it a fair trial ;> but it has no^ succeeded. 
The many flints which lie fast in the stiff soils, are con- 
tinually throwing the plough out of the land ; added to 
which, the deep open furrows and the uneven surface left 
by this instrument, are insurmountable objeAions, espe- 
cially where drill machines are much used. 

A great variety of ploughs and machines for drilling 
every species of grain is used in this county. The best 
by far for drilling wheat, barley, oats, pease, tares, &c. 
are made by Mr. Wellard, of Deal. They are drawn by 
two horses abreast, in a double pair of shafts ; drill fiye 
or seven rows at a time, each seven inches apart, and are 
so contrived as to drill any quantity required per acre. 
They are very simple in their construAion, and not 
li;^ble to get out of order. They cost 14/. lOx. each *, 

Harrows consist of four beams of ash, each four feet 
and ^ half long, and two inches and a half square, frazped 
together so as to be four feet and a half wide behind, and 
four feet before ; there are six or seven teeth of iron 
in each beam, whiqh wbei)i pew are eleven inches long, 
and weigh about a pound and a quarter ^ch. One boy 
usually leads a pair of horses, each horse drawing one 
Jiarrow. They cost, with a strong iron chain, called 
t^ere a harrow-strap, about ^ guinea, 

— — — — ^— ^— — ^— — — ■^— ^— ^i— ■— ^■^^■^— — ^w»— — i»^— i.^ 

f Thence now it 15/. i^t, w^iich is an exception to the fore^ojn^ note. 

•3 * Tfae 
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The carriages iised for carrying com to SMirkctj ^« 
are called hutches, drawn by four hor$e$; generally 
loaded with from seven to twelve quaitera of corn, nc- 
cording to its weight and the distance it is carried* Tboy 
are thirteen feet long, are made crooked at the sides> tluit 
the wixith cannot be positively ascertained ; but are gene- 
rally three feet wide before, and four behind at the hot* 
torn ; and about six or eight inches wider at top> and 
twenty deep : they are boarded at the sides and ends close 
enough to/:arry sand. If made with wooden axle^wesy 
they cost about twenty guineas^; if with iron, twentj-five* 
The dung-carts are of various dimensions, but mostly 
about seven feet long, and twenty inches deep ; fiynr feet 
)}road behind, and three feet ten inches before j are 
usually drawn by two horses, and with broad wheeit | 
and with every thing new and well made, cost aboni 
eight guineas. 

Rolls of various sizes are used for breaking the clods § 
they are made nine feet long, and from fourteen to 
twenty-four inches in diameter ; cost from 3/. to 10/. 

Wheat is reaped with a toothed sickle ; barley and oats 
are mown with a long scythe and cradle ; they are then 
bound into sheaves, being drawn together on one foot 
till the bundle is of size sufficient for a band made of 
two lengths of the corn twisted together. 

Horse-rakes are used for dragging together the loose 
barley left by the binders ; they are made of oak, twelve 
feet long, with iron teeth fourteen inches in length and 
five apart ; the beam is cut four inches by thrce» These 
rakes are drawn by one horse led by a boy, with a man 
behind to lift it up every time it is filled with the com. 
Price from 18x. to 1/. 4?^. 

Wheat stubble-rakes are used to drag that article toge-' 
ther, made on the same principle as the last mentioned^ 

but 



but much heavier, and two feet shorter : the beam is Hre 
inches by four, drawn by twp horses. Cost about 2L 2/. 

On the stiff soils the West Kent double harrows are ' 
tised, each of Vrhieh requires two horses ; they have six 
beamfe, each with six teeth jH*ojefting ten or twelve iiiche$ 
from the wood. They cost 2/. 10 s. each. 
' Rollers of stone are sometimes used to break the stiff 
loils, dirawh by six horses: they cost from 12/. to 14/. each. 

Near Maidstone, hutches are made to contain two chal- 
Atotis of coals } and cost SO/. In most otiier parts thcjr 
carry a chaldron and a half; and cost about 25/. each. 

In the Weald of Kent, carriages, called bavin tugs, are 
chiefly used for faggots ; and many use them for corn 
and hay. They carry 150 faggots; each four feet longv 
and three girt. The hind and fore wheels are fourteen 
feet apart ; by which the carriage is so much lengthened, 
that the load lies very low, and is thereby less liable to 
be turned over; which otherwise would often be the 
case in the roads of the Weald. This implement costs about 
15/. or 16/. 

IMPLEMENTS AND APPENDAGES TO THE HOP GROUNDS. 

Every hop*plantation of four or five acres, requires an 
oast about sixteen feet squire, which, built substantially 
with the requisite stov/age room, costs from 1501. to 200 1. 

This is furnished with a set of picking baskets, about 
twelve in number, which cost about 5 s. 6d. each ; also 
a good scale-beam, with weights and scales ; which, to- 
gether, cost about 5/. 

A shim, made with % frame like a wheelbarrou^, is 
esteemed the best sort; it costs about 2/. 2/. This im- 
plement is a very useful and convenient one likewise for 
tearing up weeds on summer-fallows. 

A harrow to be drawn by one horse, with a small 
whtel in front, to go round at the ends of thepUiitation, 

E 4 and 
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and a pair of handles to be holdcn by the man who £oi* 
lows it, in order to keep it from bruising the binds. Ttiis 
implement costs about 1/. 15/. 

. A large iron peeler to make holes in the land for the 
poles, costs 6s. or 7s. A hop-dog, to ^in^ench up the 
poles, costs 5s. 

The first, and I believe the only thrashing-mill in the 
county, is at Betshanger, which I erefted about three 
years ago *. By a number of improvements, and after 
many alterations, I have the satisfa£lion to find it answers 
my purpose extremely well. It requires four horsey 
about eight men and four boys to remove the corh from 
a distant part of the bam, feed the mill, attend a win- 
;iowing-fan, and stack the straw. With this as^istancQy 
when the corn yields well, it ^yill thrash and half-cleaQ 
jthree quarters of wheat, or four of barley, or five of oats^ 
per hour ; by which I find there is a saving of nearly one 
half of the expense of thrashing, besides the advantage of 
getting the corn out cleaner from the straw. There is, 
however, no small inconvenience attending it in so largp 
a quantity of straw, chafi^, &c. being got out at one time, 
when perhaps it is not wanted ; and by that means, it is 
either wasted, or spoiled by negleft, before it comes 
to use. 

EXPENSE AND PRODUCE OF A DAY's THRASHING. 

Eight men, at 1/. 8^. each - - - - - 
Four boys, at iT. each ---,--- 
four horses, at 2s. 6d. each - - - - 
Cleaning and measuring 24 quarters of ■ 
wheat, at Sd, each - - - - 

£.1 13 4 

* [Now there are several introduced in difTerent parts of the county.] 

which 
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EXPENSE, kc. OF THiBLAsmnfif mr.. 

^hich IS about 1/. 4rf. per quarter, or, as before statedf^ 
^bout half price. 

Cleaning and measuring 32 quarters of "^ 

barley, atSrf. -----j 
Other expenses, as above - - - - 17 4 



£^l 15 * 



which is somewhat more than half price, barley bcl^|^^ 
usually thrashed of late at about 1/. 6d, per quarter. 

£' J. ^ 

Gleaning and measuring 40 quarters 

of oats, at Id. per quarter 
Other expenses, as above - - - - 17 4 



? 3 



£.1 10 8 

which is a little more than half price, they being usually 
thrashed at about 1/. 3d, per quarter. 

£The foregoing calculations, I have since found, were 
formed on too sanguine expeftations; for although 
through unremitting attention, such as was at first 
given by me to a favourite scheme, from a strong pre- 
possession of its utility, the quantity of corn before 
mentioned may be thrashed out in the given time; yet 
paore experience has taught me since, that from un- 
avoidable interruptions, the mill cannot, upon an average, 
]be kept going more than seven hours in a day with 
the same horses, and that the fair average of the quantity 
of wheat thrashed in that fime is seventeen quarters and 
Z half. I now employ for the purpose of working the 
mill only si?c men instead of eight, and four boys; but 
when thrashing wheat I have found it necessary to em- 
ploy an additional horse. The price of labour and keep 

■ ■ ■ ■ ^ . . .,- ^^ 
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•f horsed bemgconsklerfrbly altered skice I796j it should 
stand 1803, thus: 



BXI^ENSE AKD PRODUCE OF A DAY^S THRASHING OF WHEAT. 

£' Sm dm 

Six men each a day, at 2j. - - - - 12 O 

Four boys ---1/. 2i/. ---0 4 8 

Five horses - - - 3/. - - - 15 O 

Clcanin&r and measnrin&c seventeen and 

"^ .- * - 5. ft 15 lo 



one-half quarters, at 4^/. 



» 



£.2 7 6 



which is about 2s. 9d. per quarter ^ the price by hand is 
from 3/. 6d* to 4x. 

The avdrage of a day's thrashing of barley is found 
not much to exceed twenty quarters; four horses arc 
sufficient here, and the expense is about 1/. 9 A per 
quarter: it is done this year by hand for 2s. it must, 
however, be observed that the awns are left on the 
grain much more by the mill than when thrashed by 
hand. 

Oats may be thrashed in vast quantities per day, and at ^ 
considerably less expense than by hand; particularly if they 
are reaped, having short straw to go through the mill. 

Beans cannot be thrashed at much less expense by the 
tnill than by hand. 

Upon the whole, although the advantages of the mill 
from the above statement undoubtedly suffer some diminu* 
tion; yet it will be remembered, that when there is a great 
demand for any kind of corn with high prices, a large 
quantity may be prepared for market in a short space of 
time. In the last great scarcity at the beginning of har- 
test, I was applied to by two neighbouring millers can- 

iiestly 



mestly cn1te«jtiB^ me to let them have some wheat, al» 
ledging that they had neither corn nor flour, and that 
the bakers then* customers, were ,quite oat of goods. 
The mill was instantly set to work, and in one day twenty 
quarters tJarashed, and ten sent next day to each cnidler^ 
both ^ which informed me afterwards that the wheat 
was ground and converted into flour in the night, de» 
livered to the bakers from one of them to the town of 
Deal, and from the other to the town of Dover, the 
next morning, and they did suppose nearly consumed in 
bread by the following day. 

There is another greart advantage in the use of thb 
vcviil, (viz.) that of employing all hands in rainy days 
and other bad weather, when both men and horses would 
otherwise be entirely idle.] 

This mill will thrash every kind of com cleaner than 

it is usually done by the common mode. T-o ascertain 
which, I sometime since ^ot several neighbouring &rmert 
to have thirty-six pounds of wheat straw thrashed perw 
fedtiy clean in their respe£Hve bams, and then t had the 
same weight of straw thrashed after it came from the miU ^ 
I found by the experiment that th^ average {^oduce of 
corn left in the straw, by the common mode of thrashings 
was half a pint in every thirty-six pounds of straw, more 
than is left by the milL 

The horse-wheel is twelve feet diameter, in which 
there are 120 wooden cogs, which work into a cast iron 
nut, witli fourteen cogs on the end of a horizontal shaft ; 
at the other end of which, within side the barn, is a spur- 
wheel, with fifty-seven wooden cogs, which work into a 
nut, fixed on an iron spindle, in which are fourteen co^. 
On this spindle the cylinder is placed ; it is five feet long, 
and three feet in diameter, and it has four beaters 
lined with thin iron plate fixed upon it, each projeAing 
* ' ■' from 
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from the face of the cylinder about two inches and z 
quarter. 

When the horses walk a tolerable pace, the cylinder 
revolves upwards of 200 times per minute, making nine 
or ten' hundred strokes in that space of time. The 
beaters, by the revolution of the cylinder, meet two 
fluted wooden rollers working in contrary direftions^ 
by a wheel fixed on the horizontal shaft; they are the same 
length of the cylinder, and five inches diameter, and re« 
volve near thirty times per minute. 

The corn is drawn in between these two rollers, firom 
ofiT a feeding-board, as broad as the cylinder is long. 

The beaters strike the corn upwards, by which the 
straw and corn together are thrown over the cylinder, 
and drop down on a grating ; through which the com 
and chaff fall into a hopper, and from thence, pass away 
before a winnowing-fan, by which the chaff is separated 
from the corn. The straw is pushed off the grating by a 
person who stands by it, and from thence is by others 
conveyed either into the farm-yard, or stacked in the 
bam for future use. The corn, with the remaining chaff, 
ScCm is then passed through a winnowing machine, and by 
that made perfcftly clean. 
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CHAP. VI. 



ElMCLOSING.— FENCES.— GATES. 



THERE is no portion of Kent that is occupied bf 
% community of persons, as in many other counties. Our 
commons for live stock are generally much covered with 
furze, thorns, brakes, or heath, with a mixture of plots 
of poor grass-land ; the cattle and sheep feeding upon 
them, are of course in a half-starved state. The total 
destru Aion of all commonable rights, by a general aft of 
parliament for enclosing, would be an objeft, in my opi« 
nion, of the greatest magnitude to the interests of this 
kingdom in general, but not so much to this county as 
many others. There have been some exertions for ac- 
complishing a division and enclosure of an extensive com- 
moti iiiEast Kent, within these few years; which failed 
for want of unanimity among the persons concerned. 

The fences in the uplands consist of old hedges, such 
as Nature has formed ; quickset hedges raised from the 
berries of the white thorn, and dead hedges, made frdia 
the spare bushes from the old hedge-rows. Turf banks 
and stone walls are not ereftcd for fences in this county. 

In Romney ' Marsh, an immense quantity of oaken 
posts and rails arc used ; which are brooght ready pre- 
pared from the neighbouring woody part of the coCinty.r 
The old hedges, of natural growth, are usually cut 
down at from t€n to twenty years old ; and the fences 

are 
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are then made anew at the expense of Sd*. per rod, ijf tliiC 
hedge is bound ; and 2d, without binding. Ten or ele« 
ven Stakes, and the same number of binders, are gene* 
rally allowed to every rod. If there is a ditch along the 
hedge, it is usually scowered out at the same time, for Sd. 
pel" rod, if about three feet widCf and two deep ; but if 
wider and deeper, then a greater price is given in pro- 
portion. 

Quickset hedges are planted on the bank, made by the 
mould, dug from out of a ditch three feet wide, and two 
feot deep^ and an hundred plants are allowed to everjfF 
three rods. The best plants are bought of the aur* 
serymen, at Ix. per hundred. Sometimes plants are 
gathered out of the wood for W. per hundred, by the 
labourers; but they never succeed so well as good dean 
grown nursery plants. There are other methods used) 
some approving a broader and deeper ditch, while otherf 
prefer planting on level ground: but the method most in 
use is that abpve mentioned. The dead hedges are made 
with white and black thorn-bushes, at the expense of 
from 2d, to S^ per rod for workmanship. Those made 
with bhck thorn only, and well staked and bound, wtU 
last five or six years. 

The water ditches, as fences in the marsh lands, are 
from eight to fourteen feet wide ; and from three to fivd 
feet deep, with sides somewhat sloping ; they are emptied 
of the mud and rotten vegetable matter once ia eight 
or ten years ; the expense of which operation, for tbosflF 
of middling dimensions, is about ISd^ per rod | for those 
of greater width, and being full of mud, 2x. per rodf, oi^ 
more. The post and rail fences in Romney Marsh ard 



• This and the fucceedinf prices arc giveM ai they were in i799; the c*« 

pcnse of labour is iravr much advanced^ and ia this -particular iasUuM 
doubled « 
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all made of oak, at the expense of 9/. per rodj if of 
three rails; but if of four, then 13x. per rod. The 
digging of new ditches costs about 2d. per cubic yard. 

Gates.^ — Such as are in common use are made of oak, 
with five bars, at 16x. per gate, for the wood-work only; 
iron hangings at 6 J. per poand* In those parts of the 
county where oak is most plentiful, the price is smie- 
what lower. The gates about gentlemen's seats are of 
various forms, materials, and prices, suitable to the purse 
or humour of the owner* 
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CHAP. VII. 



SECT. I. TILLAGfi. 

I 

THE general method of cultivating the land i^ witk 
the common turn-wrest plough, already described ; by 
which every kind of soil, however full of flints, is 
turned up to any depth, even to fourteen or fifteen 
inches, when necessary ; and the land, by its operation^ 
is left as level as if it were dug with the spade ; which is 
a great advantage in dry soils : for such, admitting a quick- 
filtration of the water, require neither furrows not 
ridges, and, what is of the utmost importance, thd 
moisture is thereby equally diffused over, and retained 
under the surface of the earth ; which cannot possibly 
be efFedled where it is laid in high ridges. The usual 
depth of ploughing for all corn crops, is from fiTe to 
seven inches j the poor light soils being generally turned 
up the shallowest, and the rich loams the deepest. Such 
parts of the low lands, or springy hills, which are wet^ 
are ploughed with the turn-wrest plough, iii flat ridges j 
some half a rod, and others a rod in width ; the furrows 
between them, after the corn is harrowed in, afe opened 
with an old plough, with a wrest at each side \ by which 
means the water in wet seasons passes off, and the land 
is covered with an even crop, so that the marks of tho* 
furrows are hardly to be perceived in the crop when thd 
corn is out in ear : — a very different, and surely much 
more beautiful objedt to view, than the crops on high 

sound 
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round ridges, where the tops are always the only goon^ 
crop, and the lower parts generally a poor half-starved 
one. The even surface left by the turn-wrest fought 
is particularly convenient to the operations of the mower; 
and is likewise very favourable to the laying land down 
to pasture* 

[Besides the disadvantages of an uneven surface, so 
offensive to the eye of a nice observer, the open furrow, 
or space left between each ridge, by the two last furrows 
being turned from each other by the ploughs with fixed 
mould-boards, occasions a waste of land, by which a loss 
IS sustained in the crop) perhaps, equivalent to the whole 
, expense of ploughing the field.] 

The ploughmen are generally as complete workmen as 
in any other part of the kingdom. They have a pride 
in making good work ; but their natural fondness for the 
horses, frequently prompts them to take up their ^ough 
to a shallower depth when their master's back is turned, 
in order to ease their horses ; which shews the necessity 
of a constant and vigilant attendance of the farrmer to 
his ploughmen. 

Upon the whole, the tillage of land is nowhere coil- 
duded in a better stile than in many parts of this county; 
and scarcely any where are to be seen such good crops> 
on poor soils, or crc^s in general so clean and free firom 
weeds. 

[The argument used against the turn-wrest plough iff 
that it does not remove all the earth clean out of the 
furrow, nor turn it over so well as the ploughs with a 
fixed mould-board: in some respedh it is so; but iti 
stiff* soils, and in such as are firm, and will cut well with 
the coulter, they turn the furrow over perfeftly ckah, 
and in loose shattery soils by putting cm a wider wrest 
tiban common, these ploughs will turn the land oot of the 
KENT.] F furrow 
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fiirrow much ck aner ; but the Kentish farmers da not 
consider it of any consequence if a few crumbs of loose 
fine mould drop over the wrest into the bottom of the 
furrow. No farmer, that ever I heard of, supposes that 
he shall have a single gallon of produce per acre the less 
for it ; this objeftion therefore I must consider as frivo- 
\o\xSf and I have no hesitation in pronouncing the turn-' 
wrest plough to be upon all accounts by far the best of 
any in use. To this opinion I despair of obtaining many 
converts. Prejudice, from a strong provincial attach- 
ment to their own customs, is so deeply rooted in t h ^ 
minds of the farmers of every county, that most of them 
think their own implements, however aukward^ to be 
the best ; at any rate they prefer them to the risk of trial 
of those in use in other districts. 

Mr. Marshall, one of our most distinguished writers 
-on the subje6t of agriculture, in his Rural Economy of 
the Southern Counties, gives the following description of 
the Kentish plough : " To describe this extraordinary 
** production, he says, were impossible. Its component 
** parts, and the means assigned them, are nearly equal 
•** to those of the ship. A north of England farmer, 
** who has never been south of the Thames, would little 
" suspect the purpose for which it is construfted: he 
" would conceive it to be a carriage rather than a 
** plough. It has a pair of wheels, fully as large as the 
*^ fore wheels of a Moorland waggon : and behind them 
*** is dragged a long thick log of wood, which slides 
" upon the ground, as the hob or shoe of a sledge ; with 
** a beam rising high above it, which a small farmer of 
** the north would be glad of as a gate-post : comprising 
** in its various parts as much timber and other mate* 
" rials as would build a Highland cart." 

If Mr. Marshall had spent as much time between 

the 
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the handles of the different ploughs he has seen^ as in 
writing about theoii his experience as a plo.ughman would 
have made him think more respeftably of a Kentish 
plough. He, however, notwithstanding its monstrosities^ 
in the following page speaks of it thus : " For plough- 
** ing steep surfaces whose subsoils are absorbent, a plough 
** on this principle is obviously and admirably adapted ; 
*^ and on lands of this description, the implement under 
f ^ notice doubtless received its origin, either on the chalk 
** hills of Kent or Surrey, or elsewhere on lands of a 
^* similar description. The value of a turn-wrest plough^ 
** on such lands, is so obvious at sight, that I claim no 
** merit in having repeatedly recommended it for steep 
*^ surfaces, and absorbent subsoils." Then afterwards he 
adds, ** but when we see this enormous implement, with 
*^ four extravagant horses, and two lazy fellows, attempt- 
*^ ing to turn over a light land fallow, and destroy the 
*^ weeds it contains, without either share or mould-hoard t 
*^ it would be a crime to suffer them to pass without cen- 
** sure." I will venture to affirm, that Mr. Marshall 
never saw a Kentish ploughman attempting, as he ex- 
presses it, to turn over a light land faljow without either 
share or mould-board* It is impossible ; ^nd the absurdity 
of such a silly story so strongly confutes itself, that per- 
haps, in the opinion of many, it woulc^have been deemed 
the wiser conduA in me not to have noticed it here. The 
probability is, that Mr. Marshall, in passing hastily 
through the county, observed S(»me ploughmen at work 
with a plough, having upon it, in place of its own share> 
a broad share, perhaps twenty inches wide, as a scuffler j 
a common and good praftice to destroy seedling weeds on^ 
a summer-fallow ; and mistook the operation of scuffling 
for that of ploughing.] 

F 2 SECT. 
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SECT. II. — FALLOWmtJ. 

Theue is not any part of agriailtnre which has 
sjoned more discussion and controversy among writers on 
husbandry, than this subject of fallowing. By manj, it 
is said to be too little praAised ; and by others, too much 
so. By some, fallowing is condemned altogether ; and 
by others, it is strongly recommended as the only me- 
thod to destroy weeds, and meliorate and enrich the soil. 
I shall merely report what is the pradHcc of this cotinty 
in general, make a few observations on the necessity «n<i 
utility of it, and then give such instruftions for making 
a good fallow, as my own experience, on a large scale^ 
for thirty-five years past, has taught me to think the 
best. 

It is to be understood, that by a fallow, or summer- 
fallow, is meant land that bears no crop whatever for 
one year; and is well cultivated at proper intervals during 
the whole of that time j for if a crop of turnips, tares, or 
rye, for green food for sheep, is produced, the land can* 
not be truly said to be a complete fallow. On the high 
lands of the Isle of Thanet, fallowing is the usfial prac- 
tice every fourth year for barley ; but, perhaps, not quite 
so much as formerly, because a greater quantity of tur- 
nips are sown ; and a crop of pease is sometimes substi- 
tuted for a fallow. 

On the cold stiff lands on the hills, running across the 
county, from Dover to Wrotham, fallowing for wheat 
every fourth year is the general praftice. In East Kent, 
fallows are always made on poor lands, more or less, as 
occasion requires ; in some cases, to get the land cleaa 
from weeds ; and in others, where weeds do not abound* 
to make a good tilth for a crop of wheat, if a stiff, and 

barley^ 
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barley, if a light soil. On the very worst soils, where 
wheat is never sown^ fallows arc frequcndy made for oats 
or barky, and for getting land into fine tilth for rye* 
gra8% or other seeds. 

In the Isle of Shepey, fallows are made every six or 
eight years for wheat ; and in the Weald of Kent, thf 
farmers are bound by the covenants of their leases to oMka 
SBmmer-faUows, and to lime for wheait. 

On the clay and stiflF soils of West Kent, fellows arf 
ttsnally made for wheat ; and in aU parts of the cotmty 
where sainfoin is intended to be sown, a good sumisei^ 
IBillow is invariably made by the best husbsoidmen. 

When any icind of soil has botne three or four crops of 
corn in succession, and is become full of weeds, a well 
made summer-fallow is certainly reqitisite, not only t4 
destroy the weeds, but likewise to B^eliorate and iavigo* 
rate the soil : it is the most certain remedy, the speediest^ 
and, in the end, the cheapest. 

ThiSre are many kinds of land which, no doubt tnay» 
by a proper succession of crops, and a vigilant attendance 
with the hoe and hand-weeding, be kept tolembly clean 
from weeds for a k)ng series of years, without the inters 
vention of a summer-fi^low. But it miast be admitted, 
that there are some imtoward soils^ which all the art and 
industry of xtian cannot keep perfeftly dean and in good 
order for any loigth of time, without a fallow : smd there 
are other soils, which, if they could be kept tolerably 
free from weeds for a long time, might perhaps be more 
improved, and more profitably managed by a fi|Uow every 
four or five years. 

The soils that are easiest kept clean without a fallow, 
vt the dry sandy loams, chalk, and gravel, which can 
be worked almost at any ttmfe, however wet i and readily 
admit the operation of drilling and hoeing at all seasons. 

f3 Those 
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Those which most require fallowing, are the stiff wet 
soils, that will not admit the operation of the ploughs' 
and harrows but at certain intervals, when the land is 
between wet and dry : opportunities^ of working such 
soils are frequently lost by bad seascms ; in which casCy 
weeds will undoubtedly increase, and it is then impossible 
to eradicate them but by making a good summer-fallow^ 
or what is by some called a fallow-crop, viz. cabbages^ 
or winter-tares ; neither of which will perhaps turn to so 
gcfod an account in the end as a complete summer* 
faUow. 

The cold wet clays of this county, even if they are 
tolerably clear from weeds, are subjeft, after two or three 
crops, to run together 5 and they then become so exceed- 
ingly stiff and cold; that, without the intervention of a 
summer-fallow to meliorate the soil, very poor crops only 
are to be expelled ; whereas, when a good fallow is 
made, an abundant crop of wheat, and two or three 
good crops of spring corn, are frequently produced. The 
constant pradHce of making summer-fallows in many 
counties for wheat, and sowing beans broad -cast after it, 
and then recurring to a fallow again, is most certainly a 
bad praftice ; and for landlords to compel their tenants 
to make a fallow every third year on all kinds of soils, as 
is the pra^lice in some other counties, is the height of 
absurdity ; and it is no wonder that so many writers are 
found who condemn fallowing altogether, when they see so 
frequently the mischievous effefts of fallowing under such 
management. 

To make summer-fallows on light land, such as hazel, 
loam, sand, gravel, or chalk, to sow wheat upon, is ex- 
tremely wrong ; because experience teaches us, that 
wheat, under such management, is very subjeft to mil- 
dew, and to be root-fallen. All stiff soils, not full pf 

man^re^ 
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iwanure, llo^ very rich, may with safety be sown witl^ 
wheat on a fallow ; and all light soils are a fine tilth foF' 
barley after it. 

A good summer-fallow is the best preparation for a' 
crop of clover ; and a clover-lay, of all the tilths known, 
is the best for every other crop. But to sow clover on 
most soils, without a previous fallow, is a certain me- 
thod of running the land to couch-grass. 

91? make a good fallow^ all kinds of soils should be 
ploughed about five inches deep before Christmas ; and as 
soon as the land is tolerably dry in March, it should be 
cross-ploughed abotit six inches deep. Stiff soils must be 
left rough, until meliorated by rain, and then worked 
fine when between wet and dry ; and all . light soils im«» 
mediately harrowed close after the plough, in order to 
promote the vegetation of seedling weed«, that they may 
be destroyed by subsequent ploughings, which must be 
repeated two or three tinies more, at int^vals, as oppor- 
tunities occur, during the months of May, June, and July ; 
every time reducing the land fine immediately after 
each ploughing, while the' land is moist, for the purpose 
before mentioned, of promoting the vegetation of weeds. 
Particular care should be taken not to touch the land 
either with the plough or harrows, when it is the least 
wet, as that only knes^ds it together, and creates more 
work to reduce it ; besides locking up many of the seeds 
of weeds within the iiard clods, and thereby prevcntmg 
vegetation j by which such seeds are reserved for mischie- 
vous eflTefts in the following crops of com. 

Some farmers in this county, and many in some others, 
never plough their fallows until they have finished their 
barley-sowing in the spring j and then, perhaps, not 
again until the land is overgrown with weeds. I have 
sometimes -eecn dung carried out, in other counties, and 
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qnread on such fallows, among green thktlesi and other 
weeds many inches in height. 

Fallows had better never be made at all> than be don^ 
in such a slovenly manner. 



SECT. III. ROTATION OW CROPS. 

ISZ£ OF rHANET. 

The general system, or plan of management^ in the 
Isle of Thanet, on all the thin light soils, has been hither- 
to one of fom* courses, viz. 

Fallow, 

Barley, 

Clover, or beans, 

Wheat 5 
but subjeA to several variations, which have much hi* 
creased of late. The soil having been greatly improved 
during the last fifty years of excellent management, it is 
£3und that the course may be extended to advantage by 
substituting pease for fallow, thus : 

Pease, 

Barley, 

Beans, 

Wheat ; 
and then return to a fallow as before; and sometimes, 
diough but seldom (and then generally considered as bad 
management), a crop c^ barley is taken after the wheats 
thus : 

Barley, 

Beans, 

Wheat, 

Fallow^ &c. 

It 



bisto be undcntedd bere, that the foundation of aU food 
floaaageineiit, and the system most fMraitised, i» the firgt 
raentkmed of fburcourset ; mid it is hj this system, wkh 
the plenty of manure from the sesuweed, that ^reat part 
q£ this island, which is naturally as poor land as any in 
the kingdom, is made to produce such excellent crops of 
com of the first quality. 

The deep rich sandy loam before described, and some 
of the best of the land at the west end of the ialand, are 
odtivated under the roand tikh system of East Kent, yritm 
Beans, 
Wheat, 
Barley. 

The process under the four course system is, after 
raking up the stubble of the wheat, and stacking it near 
the fann^yard for littering hog*pounds, thatching, Sec. to 
plough the land five or six inches deep as soon as possible 
in the autumn, which is cross-ploughed when the land b 
tolerably dry in the spring, and repeated two or three 
times during tbc summer months. Between the times of 
ploughing, collefHons of mould, farm-yard dung, sea* 
weed, &C. are formed in convenient situations in the 
fields, which are turned over m the autumn, and in the 
winter, in frosty weather, carried out on the fallow, at 
the rate jof from forty to fifty-five cart-loads per acre. 
This manure is spread and ploughed in as soon as oppor- 
tunity offex3, and the barley is drilled in, at the rate of 
three bushels per acre, or sown broad-cast, four bushels 
|>er acre, the first dry week in February or March ; and 
if for clover or trefoil the next year, those seeds arc sown 
with the bariey : the clover or trefoil lies only one year, 
and is ploughed about five or six inches deep in Novem- 
ber, and sown with wheat. 

If no seeds are sown among the barley, the stubble is 

ploughed 
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Radislr-seed isr frequently sonnr on these hnds' instead 
of beans^ for the London market ; and canary «seed in 
lieu of wheat, both on the clover^ays and bean-stubUes; 
The radish is sown in March, on furrows made with a 
two or three-cheped* plough, about ten inches apartj 
two or three gallons of seed per acre : as soon as they 
appear, every other row is cut up with a horse-hoe, Icav* 
ing the rows twenty inches apart. When the plants get 
two or three rough leaves, they are hoed out to the dis- 
tance of from ten to fifteen inches apart in the rows, and 
then kept clean by a second horse and hand-hoeing, if 
necessary. 

The crop is seldom fit to reap till Oftober, and some- 
times is out in the fields till near Christmas, without 
receiving any injury from the wet weather ; it being ne- 
cessary that it should have much rain to rot the podsj 
that it may thrash well. 

Canary is sown the first dry week in February, <m 
furrows from ten to fifteen inches apart (the land being 
previously made fine and light on the surface), about four 
or five gallons per acre ; and as soon as the furrows can be 
seen, they are hoed with a Dutch hoe, at the expense of 
Is.Sd. per acre, and kept clean by repeated hoeings, wheti 
necessary, during the summer. It is generally ripe by 
the beginning of September. Like radishes, it requires 
much f ime in the field, and seldom suffers by wet wea- 
ther. "'-. 

EAST KENT. 

Chalky soil forms a very considerable part of the dis- 
4ria under survey. This sort of land cannot be said to 
be under any settled system of management, for there 



* A provincial term for a piece of wood on which the share is fixed. 
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are Timost as many schemes of pra£tice as £urmers; mnch 
of it is down-land, or sheep-walks ; some of wliidt» 
akhough no very matewal part, has been so time out of 
mind ; and some tenants are restrained, very injudicioQi- 
ly, from breaking up those old downs. The praSicf 
l^as been chiefly^ when old sheep-walks have bem 
ploughed up, to do it in wet weather, in the midst of 
winter, when other araUe lands are too wet to work with 
advantage; and the principal inducement has been that 
of employing the teams when they would probably be 
doing, mischief on better soils. This sort of land, whcSoi 
SO ploughed, is usually sown in March, with Uack or 
grey oats, which, from being generally over-run with 
charlock (provincially called kinkle) produces very poor 
crops, sometimes hardly worth harvesting. The crop of 
oats is generally succeeded by a fallow; perhaps sowa 
with coleseed, and then oats with seeds* ; and after that 
crop^ if the land can be folded, a slight crop of wheat is 
obtained ; but that only on some of the best psuts of the 
field, where there is a greater depth of soil, or the flat 
tops of some downs, where there is a soil somewhat stifier 
and better than the slopes of the hills. Some of the 
courses of crops of the downr-lands, when ploughed, are 
as under, viz. 



1, 

Oats 

Coleseed 
Oats 
Seeds 
Oats 

Fallow 



^. 



S. 



Down-land. 


Down'land, 


Oats 


Oats 


Fallow 


Fallow 


Oats 


Oats 

* 


Clover or ryegrass 


Sainfoin,from five 


Oats 


to ten years. 


Fallow 





* Clover aad Trefoil. 



Down* 



BOTiTiOH ov mors. 



If 



4. 


5 




6. 


Domm^MML 


Dtmrn^Mnd. 




Dofim'JanJy hwmt. 


OaTi 


Pease 




Turnips sameyear 


Tai^ 


Coleseed 




Barley 


Coleseed 


Oats 




Clover 


OatB 


Clover 




Wheat 


Seeds 


Wheat 




Turnips, &c. 


Wheat 


FalloMT 






FaUow 

• 








7. 


8. 




9. 


Drnm^iaml, burnt. 
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The five first and last are the prevailing courses, and 
are each of them very bad, as they generally tend to im- 
jpoverish the soil, and make it worse, if possible, than 
before ; for whatever grows upon it is carried to the bam 
among other crops, and the straw goes to the general mass 
of dung, and increases the heap for the better sort of 
land. Scarcely any body thinks of dunging this soil, 
and it is consequently impoverished, by being robbed of 
every thing it produces. But it is not so with the sixths 
seventh, and eighth courses, for there the burnt turf 
produces turnips almost to a certainty y and by folding 
these off with sheep, much manure is left on the land, 
and a stout crop of barley and clover obtained ; the clover 
being again folded off, a good crop of wheat is produced, 
and the land is in a gradual course of improvement. 
The ninth, and last mentioned, is the course after down* 
s(haring that has hitherto generally prevailed ; and is th^ 

most 
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most destrtiAive plan that can be devised. It k this in«» 
judicious management of downshare land that has brot^&t 
the pra£tice of downsharing into disrepute* Four crops 
of white corn in succession, with rye-grass at last, would 
impoverish the best land in the kingdom; what then 
must it do on some of the yerj worst ? Even if rich 
land was well manured for a crop of wheat, and that 
succeeded by three crops of white corn and rye-grass, it 
must inevitably become poor j and then the coat of ma- 
nure might with as much propriety- and justice be con- 
demned for having done the injury, as the downshare 
for having hurt the land before mentioned. In short, it 
is not downsharing, but the wrong management after- 
wards that is destructive. Downsharing is the greatest 
improvement yet known for chalky soils, if rightly ma- 
naged. 

Loamy soils are usually under the round tilth system 
<Kf East Kent, viz. 
Barley, 
Beans, 
Wheat. 
The barley is a cleansing crop, by being first ploughed 
m winter, and then twice or thrice more in dry weather 
in the spring, before the barley is sown. Some farmers, 
whose land is very clean, . plough only twice, and thea 
drill the barley in April, in rows from seven to ten inches 
apart, hoeing and hand- weeding the intervals. Four 
bushels are sown broad- cast, and from two and an half to 
three drilled per acre. Barley is mowuy and after lying 
a week or two, is bound in sheaves, and set up into shocks 
of ten at a place, to be tithed. When the wheat-sowing 
is over, and the dung intended for beans is carried out, 
the barley stubbles are then ploughed in. The beans 
are put in rows^ from eighteen to twenty inches apart, if 

boxed 
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boxed in, four bushels per acre ; if drilled or dropped by 
hand, three only ; the crop is horse and hand-hoed, as 
in the Isle of Thanet 5 and the whole, with the succeed- 
ing wheat crop, is managed as mentioned in that distri£L 
See page 74. 

The strong dedge is generally under a four-course 
system of 

Fallow, Or, Fallow, Or, Fallow, 
Oats, Wheat, Wheat, 

Clover, Clover, Beans, 

Wheat ; Wheat ; Barley. 

The oats and clover are. sown, in a dry season, in 
March i the clover is generally fed with sheep, and folded 
for wheat, which is sown early, that the work may be 
finished before much wet weather sets in. If the fallow 
is cropped with wheat, it is sown the end of Oftober, 
or beginning of November ; the clover-seed in that case 
is sown on the wheat in the spring, and covered with a 
roll only ; for this soil is generally too much pulverized 
with frost to admit harrowing at that time. The clover 
is fed off by sheep, as before mentioned, and the crops 
of wheat and oats are harvested, as on the other soils al- 
ready described. , 

The hazel mould is under different systems at different 
places, according to the fancy of the farmer, or situation 
of his land. Some pursue the Norfolk system of 
Turnips, 
Barley, 
Clover, 
Wheat i 
others the East Kent, of 
Barley, 
Beans, 
• Wheat ; ; 

and 
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Peisey 

Bftrkyy 

Clover, 

Wheat- 
Some sow earlj pease and tnmifis the same year. 

This sort of soil being dry, and very easytiUaged land, 

« 

may be managed as well tinder one course as another. If 
the occupier has with it a traft of grazing land, he finds 
turnips and clover convenient, and pursues the Norfolk 
system ; on the other hand, if he has no grass-land, or 
has the corn-tithes himself, he finds it most advantageous 
to pursue the East Kent system. The methods used far 
sowing and harrowing the several crops, are the same as 
before mentioned j it is needless, therefore, to repeat 
them here. 

The stiff clays on the tops of the chalk-hills are under 
a four-course system of 

Fallow, 

Wheat, 

Beans, 

Barley ; 
and a very good one it is for such a soil. ' The fallow 
gives an opportunity of getting a fine early wheat sea- 
son, which is very necessary on this cold backward land. 
The wheat stubbk is ploughed soon in the winter, by 
which the frost brings the surface into fine order for 
drilling the beans as soon as the land gets dry in the 
spring. The beans are horse and hand-hoed, to keep the 
land clean for the b^ley crop, which is put into the Jiand 
at two ploughings only. The com is harvested inthe 
same manner as on other soils, but is much later than 
on any other sort of land. The wheat-harvest usually 
commences about fourteen or eighteen days later than in 

the 
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Other crop^ ill the Same pippoition. 



THM LAND IN TH£ VICINirV OF SANDWICH^ 
FAFERSHAM^ AND DEAL. 

The dry lo^y soils are cultivated in the round tilth 
system of E^t Kent ; namely^ 
Barley, 
Beans, 
Wheats 

A few oats are sown instead of barley, and pease In- 
stead of beans ; and sometimes a crop of canary is sown 
on the bean-stiibble instead of wheat. 

Barley is sowii or drilled ofl the third ploughing^ at the 
fcnd of April and begiilfting of May : the quantity of seed 
sown, and other management, the same as before de- 
Scribed on the loamy soils of East Kent. When the land 
is manured, the dung is generally laid upon the barley- 
stubble for beans, at the rate of forty or fifty cart loads 
per acrd ; when ploughed, the beans are drilled, or 
dropped by hand, from three to four bushels per acre ; 
the crop is frequently horse and hand-hoed three times 
each, and always kept perfe<Slly clean from weeds. It is 
Jharvested af in other parts; after which the land is 
ploughed once entirely flat, and sown with wheat, chiefly 
in the month of November. The crop of wheat is 
carefully hand-weeded in the summer months, and the 
harvest usually commences a few days later than in the 
Isles of Shepey and Thanet, or about the first week in 
August. 

The stiff wet clay of the lower parts of this distrift 
is miich of it under a two-course system, of beans and 
wheat alternately. The beans are always put in rows, 

KENT.] ^ twenty 
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*!?'???^y ^?c?J?? ^JS^^ > ^^^ ^^ frequently planted by w<j- 
men dropping them by l^zrid, while a man follows and 
covers them with the loose mould which he cuts and 
draws from the next furrow, with an instrument called 
^ planting-hoe. Wheat is sown broad-cast before the 
rainy season commences in the autumn ; and this land is^ 
laid in flat ridges of half a rod or a rod in width : after 
sowing, the ridge-furrows are opened, to let off the water 
in winter. 

The best of these stiff wet lands are often sown with 
canary, instead of wheat, and garden-beans are planted 
instead of con^moq ticks % these are the Windsor and 
Toker beans, which are dropped by hand, at the rate of 
six bushels per acre, in rows twenty inches apart. They 
sometimes produce very abundant crops, and great profit; 
at other times, when too much land is planted, and the 
crop happens to be indifferent, they sell at low prices, 
and turn to a very bad account ; and at such times are 
given to fattening bullocks, sheep> and pigs. Both the 
bean and canary-crops are kept clean by repeated hoeings. 
The canary is cut in September, at the expense of 6/. or 
7/. per acre, and is left a great while in the field, in 
lumps of half a sheaf at a place, before it is fit to carry 
into the barn. The expense of thrashing this seed is 6 j. 
or 7/. per quarter : its chaff is the best horse -food of 
the kind that comes out of the barns. 

ISLE OF SHEPET. 

The general rotation here is beans and wheat alter- 
nately ; and when the land gets foul, or the farmer thinks 
it wants rest, he substitutes a fallow for the bean-crop> 
which is done once in six or eight years. On the gravelly 
parts they sow a few oats, and sometimes barley. Some, 
turnips are sown \ but from the land holding the wet so 

late 
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i^jtie ip ii^ sprmg*. they are of Httle use to the grazier. 
{f the cabb^ge-culture is beneficial in ai^y situation, it 
Qmst he a great acquisition in thi$ island, as a substitute 
for turnips ; and the soil is well known to be particularly 
fiyourable to their growth. 

Muph clover i$ sown with great success; and the 
fey is the farmer's favourite tilth for wheat. The land 
19 ploughed in the winter fof* beans, with four horses^ 
^hich plough about an acre in a day with much diffi- 
culty* The beans are drilled in rows, about twenty 
inches apart, as soon as the land will admit of it in the 
^)ting ; they are horse-hoed twice, and hoed and weeded 
fa^.hand once. The beans are harvested as in other parts 
of the county, and the stubbles are ploughed only once, 
and tl^cn sown with wheat in OiSlober : the land is laid 
in flat ridges with open furrows, to carry away the water 
in winter. The harvest usually commences as early as in 
any part of Kent. The wheat which this island produces, 
IS generally the best that goes to London market ; it fre- 
quently weighs sixty-four pounds, the Winchester-bushel ; 
and, from its early harvest, is of a fine colour, and the 
bran of course is very thin. The beans also are a very 
good sample ; both the crops of wheat and beans are 
large, when the land is in good order. 

The clover that is sown in this island is mown twice ; 
the first time for hay, and the second for seed. Fronx 
the earliness of the soil, the hay is got off soon enough 
for the second cutiiixg to come in good time for the seed- 
crop. This stiff soil, with a good harvest season, pro- 
duces frequently great crops of very excellent seed. 

THE UPLAND FARMS OF JVEST KENT. 

The mode of cultivation, or rotation of crops, varies 
Sp much.through this part of the county, that it is im- 

G 2 possible 
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possible to lay down any particular system as the practice 
of the distrift } every farmer follows that plan which he 
thinks will answer his purpose best ; and hardly any two 
neighbours adopt the same mode. Many that set out : 
with a particular system in view, are driven from it hf I 
an unkindly season, and the nntowardness of the soil. V 

The chalfcy lands, when under the plough, are cropped 
with turnips, barley, clover, and wheat, for one, two, or 
three courses, and then laid to sainfoin or rye-grass for 2 
few years 5 after which the same cowrse is again followed. 
This is easy tillage-land with four horses. 

The clay soils, where they have settled systems and fi- 
vourable seasons which admit the pursuing them, are | 
under the following courses, viz. 

Fallow, Fallow, Fallow, 

Wheat, Wheat, Wheat, 

Clover and Trefoil, Clover and Trefoil, Oats, 
Wheat, Oats, Pease. 

a the hill above Wrotha.m, &c. 
Fallow, Wheat, oiSSSi-, Wheat, Oats. 
They frequently sow sainfoin or rye-grass for a kwM 
years, and then, break up^ with a fallow, and pursue th) 
same course again. This land is ploughed with six, andt4 
sometimes eight horses. 

The gravel and sandy soils. 
Turnips, Turnips, Turnips, Turnips, 
Barley, Oats, Barley, Barley, 

Clover, Clover, Clover, Clover, 

Wheat, WheiiC, Wheat, Pease. 

Oats, 
It is dry land, and ploughs light, 
The hassock, or stone-shatter soils, are under or 
the following systems: 

TtinuH 
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Turnips, Turnips, 

Barley or Oats, Barley, 
Clover, Clover, 

Wheat, Wheat, 

Pease, Beans, 

Wheat. 
Tins land works kindly, and is ploughed with four 
horses. 

Coomby and pinnacky soils are nearly under the same 
system as the day already described. 

The hazel-mould is frequently numaged with fbur« 
courses : turnips, barley, clover, and wheat, with varia* 
tions of substituting oats for barley, and pease for 
wheat i and sometimes after wheat and clover-lay, a crop 
of pease. 

On the traft of land between the borders of the 
Thames and the hill, the gravelly soib are often cropped 
with early pease, which are gathered green for the Lon*^ 
don market i and then turnips the same year, sycceeded 
by oats, clover, and wheat, in succession. Sometimes rye 
smd winteivtares are sown, to be fed off with ewes and 
lambs in the spring, and theQ followed by turnips, 3cc. 

The poor chalky land of this part is cultivated as at 
other places, and sown with sainfoin ; great crops of 
which are produced by the assistance of soot, ashes, &c» 
from London. 

The best land of the vallies is, much of it, under a 
system of six courses ; namely, turnips, barley, clover, 
wheat, beans, and wheat. 

[This is the rotation on the beautiful farm of Sir Charles 
MiDDLETON, at Teston, near Maidstone. In a late survey, 
I observe he is trying a new method of raising turnips 
amopg beans. The beans are dibbled in pairs of rows, 
twelve inches apart i three pair of such, or six rows, to 

e 3 every 
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every rod in \7i<ft;li. The holes fdf the beans are made 
for two shillings atid six pence ^er icrie, by men, an4 
the beans are dropped in by children or women, by the 
day: favourable accotints are given me of the crops both 
of beans and turrtiffe by this practice ; but by it the sue? 
ceeding crop must be either barley or oats, which other? 
wise #ould be Whe^t.] 

For turnips, on the chalky and other poor soils, the laJn4 
Is plotighed in the Winter, arid cross-plou'glked to a dry 
time in the spring, aS in other parts of the cotnity af? 
ready mentioned f^hd gleherally mantfed vdth farm- 
yard diang, ahd rtoirfd from hedges a'nd ditchfes, iJiefbi* 
die third or fourth time of ploughing, tmfesis inimire 6 
carried otit for the ][)receding erop of wheat ; for without 
the land i$ in good heart, the poorest sorts, especially, 
tjill ftot produce good turnips. They are fed off ^ith 
sheep, arid the land, if it is stiff, is sown With o^ts oh 
one ploughing 5 and if light and kindly for bar fey, thi't 
grain 1^ sown instead of oats ; for whi'(ih5 tile larid is 
sometimes twice ploughed. The cloter-ffeed is sTown oh 
both crops before the last harrowing ; a greaf part of t^t 
clover is riiown for hay, and then fed off the remaindet 
6f the summer ; when it is ploughed once and sown ^ith 
wheat ; for which crop a clover-lay is esieeitied here Oli 
these soils, as well as in other parts of Kent, the* best 
tilth known. 

The stiff red clays and coomby soil's, are always siim- 
mer-fallowed for wheat ; three or four ploughings are 
given, as time and seasons will allow ; but bad summer- 
fallows are frequently made oti such land, notwithstandihg 
every exertion of the husbandman. They are sown as 
early as opportunity willadmit, and the sanie rule is ob- 
served when cropped with oats or pease ; for as the culti- 
vator cannot always sow when he wishes, he miist there- 
fore 
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fore do it when he can. When these sorts of land arc 
faid down with seeds, what the Norfolk farmers caU 
layers, they are sown with rye-grass, clover, and trefoil ; 
they continue two or three years, and are then ploughed 
in the winter, and made a summer-fallow for wheat, with 
the same course as before. 

The sandy and gravelly soils, intended for turnips, are 
frequently sown with rye, which is fed oflFwith sheep pre- 

* 

viously to sowing the turnip-seed. This may be of great 
advantage to the sheep, should there be a scarcity of food 
in the spring; but it must tend to exhaust the soil, and 
weaken the turnips, unless the sheep get great part of 
their food by day on grass-land, or other feed, and go 
to the rye by way of folding the land at night ; or if 
the land is to be manured for turnips, there is no fear of 
a crop; in that case, the sowing of rye maybe excellent 
management, and indeed every plan is excellent on 
these soils that tends to secure good crops of turnips ; for 
that is the very essence and spirit of good husbandry. 

Not only the manure of the sheep in feeding off the 
turnips on these loose lands, but the treading of their feet, 
is of great service. 

The barley and oats are sown as early as possible, and ' 
are mown as in other parts of the county ; but here they 
are not bound in sheaves, but raked together by hand, 
and carried into the barn loose, where they are trodden 
with a horse. The clover is mown for hay, and fed after 
with sheep till autumn, and then once ploughed for 
wheat. 

The stone-shatter, loamy soils, and hazel-mould, are 
of ^ light dry nature, and may be worked almost at any 
time. These are made into good tilths for turnips, anil 
frequently produce fine crops without any manure. The 
sooner the turnips are fed off, and the land sown, the 

P \ bettej? 
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better the produce in general of barley and oats ; al^ ' 
though great crops are sometimes obtained by a late 
sowing, if kindly showers soon succeed j but late sow- 
ings, with a succession of dry weather, generally fail. The 
clover crop and wheat sowing are managed as before- 
mentioned on other soils ; only it is to be remembered, 
that the sepond growth of clover on these, as well as all ■ 
other soils, is sometimes s^ved for seed, but not in any I 
great quantity. When beans or pease are put in on the % 
wheat-stubble, the operation is performed by drilling 
xcross the furrow as soon as the land is dry in the spring : 
the crops are managed in other respefts by hoeing, &c. 
as in East Kent, and the bean>stubble is sown with wheat, 
as described in that district. 

The early pease for gathering green, are drilled in rows, 
eight or nine to the rod, in the end of November, or be- 
ginning of December ; they are generally sold hy the 
acre, to persons who gather them, and send them by wa- 
ter from Gravcsend, or by land-carriage to the London 
market. The pea-straw, when stacked dry, is esteemed 
very good fodder for cattle and sheep. The land is im^ 
mediately ploughed and sown with turnips. Manure is 
not always, but should be, carried out for pease, by 
which no time is lost in getting the turnip sowing for- 
wardj and the manure is by that means well worked 
among the soil, to the immediate benefit of the yoimg 
turnips, which is of the utmost importance ; for by a. 
rapid growth, they get out of the way pf their great 
enemy, the flea. 

Rye and winter-tares are sown in great quantities near 
London, for spring-feed for early lambsj they arcfed off 
in good time for a crop of turnips. 

The general management of this distriA, when coiOrfl 
pared with that of many other counties, may be said i 

be] 
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' fcp very good ; but }t will by no means bear a comparison 
^th some of the eastern parts of this county for cleanli-r 
pcss of crops, and general a6tivity in the articles of la- 
Jxiur I whjclx ;;tre material cirpun^stances in seed time an4 

Jiarvest. 

The cl^al^ soi}s are always subjeA tq charlock ; and 
in this distriA, are frequently seen quite yellow in June 
fuid July with that pji^nt in bfoonij overtopping the 
frops of corn. 

THJI fVEALp OF KENT, 

The covenants in the leases between landlords and 
tenants, point out the system to be pursued ; which is 
jfidlow, wheat, oats, clover, or layers for two or three 
years. Thj^ tenants are bound to lay one hundred 
]biishels of lime per acre on the fallows for wheat ; and 
' generally put on double that quantity. 

This lime is made of chalk, from the hill before naen^ 
tippled, and is brought from the distance of twenty miles 
to spijie pf the parishes, though there is excellent lime- 
stone in the centre of the Weald ; and even in the parish 
of Bethersden, famous for a fine limestone, called Be* 
th^rsden Marble, ch^lk-liipe is preferred ; and the chalk 
^ make it is procured from a considerable distance. 
Chalk-lime is applied to stiff clay-lands, and stone-lime 
^0 sandy soils. 

pSome of the "^V^est Kent farmers are of opinion that 
Ume has been continued too long, and that the land is 
tired of it. Thp use of it is certainly becoming less 
every year : as a proof that this is the case, eight kilns 
fonnerly employed in the neighbourhood of Farleigh for 
burning stone-lime, are now gone to decay.] 

Thje old lays are ploughed late in spring ; generally 
ip the n;ont|^ of May for the first time. 

They 
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They are cross-ploughed and well harrowed, as oppor- 
tunity offers, during the summer, in dry weather. 

The lime is dispersed in heaps, of several loads at a 
place, during the summer, and spread with a shovel out 
of a cart before the last ploughing for wheat ; which is 
generally sown in the month of Oftober, and reaped in 
the middle of August. 

' The wheat-stubble is cleared in the autumn arid tSfsM 
for thatch, littering the bullock-yards, &c. The land is 
ploughed six or seven inches deep, and the oats arc 
sown with the clover seed, without any other ploughing, 
as soon as the land 'gets dry in the spring. The soft wet 
clay-soils are generally sown with rye-grass and clover 
together. The crops of seeds are mown for tay, attd 
then fed off until the land is ploughed, except in some 
cases where clover is sown alone on the best land, whicli 
is mown twice ; the first time for hay, and the second for 
seed. In the best land, beans and pease are sown on the 
clover-lays, and on the old layers of grass : pease fre- 
quently succeed j beans very seldom. The hazel mould 
and best sandy soils are under the four course system olF 
turnips, barley, clover, and wheat. The turnips are fre- 
quently carried off the land ; which so exhausts the soil, 
that the following crop of clover fails, and the land is 
ploughed up for a summer-fallow. 

[This was the information obtained from the farmers 
of the distrift when the original survey was made ; but 
upon further inquiry, it seems to be more likely that the 
clover crops are lost, from the land having been repeat- 
edly before under clover.] 

ROMNET MAHSH. 

The very small portion of land under the plough is 
wonderfully produftive in wheat, beans, oats, and pease. 

The 
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'^nWe ^diitfty antitially broken yp fs thought to increase, 
(bWing to the moderate composition taken by the clergy 
in lieu of tithe, and the astonishing produce of the land* 
The praAice of ploughing, however, is not general ; and 
ffie greatest quantity in any one person's handsj hardly 
t^tkeds eighty acres ; very few have half so much^ and 
jiiiost of the tenants none. 

iThe first crop, when the marsh-lanld is ploughed, h 
usually pease J the second pease or beans; and then 
^bekt succeeded by beans, and wheat alternately for a 
fdrk years, with sometimes a variation of a crop of oats 
pr pease. 



itCT. IV. CROPS COMMONLY CULTIVATED : 

THEIR SEED, CULTURE, PRODUCE, &c. 

TkE crops niost commonly grOWn in Kent, are wheat, 
fertey, beans, oats, and pease 5 ako hop5, canary-seed, 
ridish-seed, turnips, arid colewort : these are the prin- 
cipal, and are found almost on every farm having a soU 
iUtzptcd for them. The quantity of seed sown, and 
method of culture, are mentioned under the title i?o/^- 
fatiofi' of Crops. 

Wheat. — ^The number of sorts of this grain is ahriually 
tecifeasing, by importation from foreign cbiWtries; 

Oif the 6ld sorts, are the Brown and Yelldw tairiiiiaS ; 
the White Stra^v-, Fulham, and the White oir Egg Shdl. 
*l*hc fii'own Lammas, till within these twenty or thirty 
yiai-s pasY, was the sort chiefly cultivated in this county ; 
but it is now giving way to a variety of new species, as 
well as some of the other old sorts. 

By some experiments I made in the years 1777 

and 
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snd 1782*1 I found the Brown Lammas the least 
du^ve of the several kinds ; and have never since so< 
any of it. 

This is the common Brown-strawed Wheat ; it grtnrC 
with a long jointed ear, the chaff of a dark brown co. 
lour; the straw is long and apt to fall; the hull or bran 
thin, and flour very white, and the corn mellow in grind- 
ing ; for which reasons it is esteemed by the miUers as 
the best of the old sorts for their use. 

The Yellow Lammas resembles the Brown in every 
respeft, except that the colour of the grain is of a yeiloir 
hue, and the chaff of a somewhat lighter colour. 

The Whitc-strawed Wheat takes its name from the 
colour of its ear ; in other counties it bears the appella- 
tion of the Kentish White Straw. This kind sends out 
a greater number of stems from the stool, or plant, than 
the other sorts ; and by that means is often a very thick 
crop on the land. The straw is generally somewhat 
sliorter than that of many other kinds, and not quite so 
liable to fall in rainy seasons. It is on these accounts 
much sown in the eastern part of this county ; but» 
from its dull colour, having a thick bran, and often 
grinding very steely, it is not much approved of by 
millers. 

The Fulham also produces a white straw, whicli 
short and coarse : this kind is very produjftive, especially 
on poor lanc^j but the grain is very coarse, and the bran 
thick : from which circumstances it is the least valuable 
to the millers of any kind yet mentioned. 

The White, or Egg SheU, Wheat, is known by its pro- 
ducing a. white straw, a smooth white chaff, and very. 
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Vbite grain ; the bran of which is somewhat tluck, but 
I the flour remarkably white. It works mellow in grind- 
ing, is very early ripe, and so free in the ear, as to blow 
i Cut in windy weather. This kind, from rich sandy 
L loams, is often a beautiful sample ; and when so, brings 
[ ibe highest price of any sort. 

The new sorts of wheat which have been introduced 
I hto this county within these last twenty or thirty years, 
are the Hoary White, the Nonpareil, the Pilbeam, the 
Square Ear, and the Hoary Brown j with a variety of 
other sorts very lately introduced, and but little known. 
The Hoary White, by some called the Velvet Eared, is 
by far the most valuable, because it is very prodoftive, 
and the best for the millers' use. The straw is white and 
short, the chaff is covered with a thick fine down, some- 
what of a brownish hue ; the grain is remarkably smaD^ 
and of a dull white colour ; the bran very thin, so that 
Kime grains are almost transparent when held up to the 
light. It grinds very mellow, and makes a beautiful fine 
white flour. From the quantity of down upon the cha^ 
and its small cars binding up very close in the sheaf, this 
kind, in a rainy season, is apt to vegetate very freely in the 
field ; on which account it is not so proper to cultivate in 
a moist climate, and in small cndosures, that are not 
open to the winds and sim. 

[This sort of wheat is now entirely lost in East Kent, 
very much to the regret of the millers, and many 
fanners. It was a good sort for producing quantity as 
well as quality ; and was said to have been originally in- 
troduced into this country from Dantzic ; but I have 
examined many parts of cargoes of wheat from thence, 
and have made many inquiries to get some of it again, 
without success. 

ffe have a new Hoary White, introduced within these 



feyjr years, lyhicli grows in a larger ear, lias a larg^gnud^ 
aad is thence by some cabled the Great Hoary ^ I^!¥^ Im 
oJthcjr& the New Hoary : it is a very good $prt, atid carliei; 
x^^pethap the Old Hoary; but it has notquite sp thina brai^J 

The Nonpareil is a sort said to be brought into thuf 
country from America j it has a bright straw with S| 
bo^n ear; and the grain is very white, large, and 
phimp. It is very productive on all soils, thrashes v^^ 
firee, and yields, in that operation, the greater *pa^ oj^ 
its chaff; thereby producing a great quantity of hqyse* 
i^ieat. It grinds very mellow, and is well est^ei^e^ hj> 
-the millers. 

The Pilbeam is a brown wheat, growing very stiff,. W* 
is generally thick on the land. The grain is small an4: 
plump, somewhat of a yellow brown. It is said to {i^. 
'^(Cry productive on rich lands, and is a valuable kip(i*<;9/ 
mix with, others, bu): will not of itself ma^e a gqo^ l$xa£ 
^ of bread, from its not working properly in theaCt pfffer-^. 
mentation. The bakers say it will not rise well after the 
yeast is put to it. 

The Square Eared wheat is a very produftive kind ; 
but, from its being apt to drop out in the field before 
it is ripe, and, in consequence, to blow out in gale§ pjf 
wind, is not much cultivated. 

The Hoary Brown is but lately introduced, and there- 
fore little known. 

[I have not seen any of the four last- sorts these four or 
five years past.] 

Besides those already enumerated, there are th^ twif 
sorts of Rivet wheat, the white and brown ; neitl^er p^ 
which are much cultivated in Kent. They both ripeo 
late in the season, and are so very coarse apd steely, Zf^ 
to be unfit for making bread, unless mixed with a large 
proportion of other sorts. They, l^w^veri p^o4pce very 

abundant 
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abundant crops on strong wet lands^ and are saleable at 
inferior prices. 

Steeping. — Salt water from the sea, where it is conve- 
nient^ and where ilot so, brine, has been till within these 
three or four years, invariably used in Kent for the pur- 
pose of steeping wheat for sowing. After soaking it for 
a few hours, it is taken out, and a suiEcient quantity of 
lime to dry it for sowing, is sifted over it. In case of 
wet weather or frost, it will keep in this state for a long 
time without injury. 

This method has been practised, time out of mind, 
with a view to prevent the smut or collar j but it often 
proves ineffedual. 

Mr. Wyborn, of Hull, in this neighbourhood, whose 
wheat one year, after the usual process of brining, was 
uncommonly full of smut-balls, endeavoured to investi- 
gate the nature of this distemper •, and, by a happy com- 
bination of reasoning and experiment, discovered, that 
it was an infectious disease, and curable by arsenic. His 
letter on the subjedt, in the Annals of Agriculture, 
merits the attention of every praftical farmer. It should 
be known, however, that if the wheat stands much 
more than ten or twelve hours in the solution of arsenic, 
vegetation will be totally destroyed. 

The time for sowing wheat on the wet and cold lands, 
IS early in Oftober : on stiff cledge and drier clay soils 
somewhat cold^ about the middle of that month ; but 
the general time for the dry parts of the county, is the 
month of November. It, however, sometimes happens, 
by badness of weather and other untoward circumstances, 
^at a considerable quantity is sown the first week in 
December ; but the more early sowings generally produce 
ibc strongest crops. 

The growing wheat, by all good managers, is gene- 
rally 
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•fally weeded in the months of Jiline aftd beginning 6f 
July> by cutting up thistles and other weeds with a smalt 
aiigtdar hook, and pulling up charlock and some other 
\»«eds by hslnd ; that which is drilled, is fire^ikently hoed 
in the month of Mstrch or April, if n^essary. Many^ 
writers on husbandry recomiiietid drilling, with a view* 
to keep the land clean by hoeirig, and thereby supercede 
the necessity of making summer-fallows : but those au- 
thors should recoUeft, that if all the crops were drilled. 
It would require more than treble the present number of 
husbandmen to perform the operation of hoeing them ; 
and therefore summer-fallows must be continited, until 
the population is sufficiently increased to deai^ the land 
without them. 

The time of harvesting is mentioned under the SeAiozC 
Climate, Chap. L 

The thrashing of wheat is performed with a flail on anf 
oaken floor on most farms of 80l. refit and tipwards j but 
on smaller farms, on an earthen floor. It is uiliversally 
in Kent, cleaned with a casting-shovel, add flat broom^ 
called a spry, which sweeps ofi^ the chaff and white coats 
with the small pieces of straw that fly among the cornw 
This method of cleaning corn is certainly the most ex- 
peditious and best, where the barn-floor is large, and of 
a sufficient length ; but in a small room, the winnowing 
machines will do it better, and perhaps cheaper. 

In any county like this, where the soil: is so extremely 
various, it is impossible to make an accurate estimatef 
of the produce of the wheat crop. There are many 
situations, where two quarters per aei*e are a very good 
crop ; while double that quantity on some others, is but" 
a very indifferent one : twenty-two bushfels per acre 
may probably be nearly the annual average growth. The 
fine white wheats, especially the Hoary White of this 

coimtyy 
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county^ make most excellent bread of the. whole meal, 
when properly ground and manu£i£hired, in the following 
manner: to a bushel of meal, add a pint of good yeatt 
welt mixed with two or three. gallons of warm water; 
stir the whole well together, and let it work six or eight 
hours before it is put into the oven. This is the com* 
mon farm-house bread of East Kent ; but in some parfs^ 
where the coarser kinds of wheat are used». the broad 
bran is taken out. 

Barley. — ^There are only two sorts of this grain cuiti* 
vated $ the common long-eared English Barley, and the 
ihort-eared Sprat Barley: the latter is only sown onsome 
of the richest parts of the soil, where the common kind 
19 likely to grow too stout, and fall. This grain is never 
steeped ; the quantity usually sown is four bushels pet 
acre; if a drill plough is used, three is enough.: The 
time of sowing is from Candlemas to the 12th of May, 
aiccording to soil, situation, and other ciftumf tances. It 
it always weeded in the same manner as wheat, and the- 
harvest commences, for that sown early on dry warm 
soils, about the 25th ef July, and continues at different 
parts of the county till the middle of September. 

It is always mown with a scythe and cradle^ and in 
East Kent bound into sheaves ; but the West Kent far- 
mers generally carry it into the barn loose. The pro- 
duce is from one and a half to seven quarters per 
acre : the average may probably be twenty-six bushels 
per acre. 

\A winter barley has been lately introduced about Ash- 
fbrd ; it is a much thinner grain, but is found useful to 
sow early in the autumn, instead of rye, for spring 
food for ewes and lambs. It is afterwards suffered to 
stand f<^ a crop of com, and four or five quarters per 
" KB11T.3 H acre 
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afanr faxvebeen produced from it or indifiereot laodr It 
is Hm cotaxAtn winter barky of the North of Europe.] 

• BiatUf^i'^^Of t\a$ gfaul we haye the following sort% tos. 
Canmnosi Tiicks ; large Flat Ticlcir, or M^f BjC^ns y Small, 
4r EisseSE: Ticks, and French Tidks : and of the garden- 
Ixs^ns, the Toker^ Windsor^ Long Pod, Spanish^ or lis- 
bOA, and Miizagan $ besides a few other varieties ttiki- 
taied only iik smaU quantities fbr supplying the liCmdon 
seedsmen. 

- ' The first is the sort most generally cultivated by the 
Kentish £cirmers, and is used fbr fattening hogs^ and a» 
food for horses. These are usually either driUedt 
dropped by hand, or boxedi in furrows eighteen inahes 
apart, from three and a half to four bushels per acrcj in 
Fdproary and March ; in either case they are generaUj 
hand and horse-hoed twice, and sometimes three time% 
and lastly hahd-weeded. The crop is reaped about tfaa 
end of August or beginnmg of September, and thrashed 
by a flail, cleaned with the casting-shovel and spry, and 
then sifted, to take out the dirt and small beans. The 
produce is from two to six quarters per acre, in propor- 
tion to the strength of the land and management. The 
May-beans are a larger sort of ticks, and somewhat 
earlier ripe : they are sometimes very productive ; bu| 
being larger, are in consequence not so heavy^ and there* 
fore of rather less value per quarter. Four bushels, and 
sometimes four and. a half, of this kind, are dropped iu 
by hand per acre. In every other respeft they are msv 
naged the same as common ticks. 

The Essex ticks are a much smaller sort than the* 
common tick, and of a rounder shape. They ripen six 
or eight days later than the £rst mentioned, and are not: 
so produ£tiye, but .more valuable, being heavier. 

The small French ticks^ are a still less sort, being 

about 






ttt)!PUt as 1% 9f a i;DOiderately sized pea, an^ qeftffy g^^oW?* ; 
ify^ sgre tl^ lat^^sc ripeniog ^ort kupwn, aiuji. ipQ$ y^ahl^: 
^J^qi dry, pa «:co^nt qf their gre^ Wcigl^t. I^ if 
ssm4» ^b^7 will grow on some sort^ of poor }^n4v ^% 
WcU ^plied for the larger kiuds; hiit .they afe. i^oC;. 
tfiFJ pfoduQ^ive* Three bushels per ag^e of these {wa 
^Qi^Il kiodsi i3 a s^J^oiexit quantity to ^ed the land vf^hm 
<^pl}f4f ^hich is the best method by far of puttn^ 
tjiepnt ip« 

Th^ toker is the largest garden-«beai]f» ^zid soineyhat 
of an oval shape^ Many of them are found a^ incb^ 
^^ a half in length. The quantity of seed if usiii;|lly 
sibQUt five and a . half or six bushels to thf atre«( 
The beans are dropped by hand, in rows about t^tenty 
ifl^hes apart> as soon as the land is sufficiei^tly dry in 
t|m» spring. This crop is kept perfeftly free from 
weeds during the summer, and is pulled u{^ by ha^iot 
IQ fi^arvest : it js set up in lumps, of a sh^^, ^ a .plapc^ 
ta €lry> in a ic;onical form, the butt-end .t:^ing ^pre^M^l 
^t as wide as possible, to prevent their )>^Qg.:blpY]!]| 
down. They are thrashed and cleaned, J-ik^ ot)i^r ^^S^ 
aii,4 then culled by women, to tatce out every z;Ot$eix 
^jfjff, staii^ bean before they ar^ $en.t (q fi^rkjet. Tj^ 
W9^U^e is sometimes' very abundant^ an4 the price v^ie^ 
^^pj^^^gky i the former from^ three to texi quarters p^ 
^ciffi ; 4nd the latter from 8/. to 140/^ pfr quarcieri/ 

The Windsor bean is somewhat less tlisai the foirmer > 
^pt SO long, and more approaching tg* ^ ^quar^ jjlprm. 
Ti^ kin4 is managed in every respe<Et as the t-okv^r, pnly 
s^uif ing a IJ^ttle less seed : its produce is generally s /ifie^ 
ifha)^ lessj) an{4 vajUie a little more. Of thi^ sort of beaOr 
^hq:^ ^^ y^^ varieti^, fhe olU Kentish, and T^Yi^pR'^ 
^*B4?y. h^F } ^\^ l^^t^ >^'^ f .^.^fxi at }V$^itj§t,QAi?, by % 

»2 'The 
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' ^Fhe long pod is about half the size of the tokcr; it' 
is an earlier sort, and much used by the London gar- 
deners. The quantity of seed is about four bushels and 
a half to the acre, always dropped by the hand in rows 
about dghteen inches apart. This sort is harvested^ 
dirashed, and managed, in other respedts, the same as 
the other garden-beans, and the produce is frdm three 
to six quarters per acre : their value is more uniform' 
than that of the other kinds, seldom arriving at any 
great price, being more generally cultivated on account 
of their superior hardiness. 

The Spanish, or Lisbon, is a still smaller kind, and 
ripens about the same time. The Mazagan is the smallest 
of garden-beans, and earliest ripe. 

The Spanish is dropped in by hand, about four bushels 
and a half per acre, in rows eighteen inches apart. The 
Mazagan is frequently drilled four bushels per acre* 
These two sorts are reaped as common beanis : the pro-' 
duce'of the first is from three to five quarters, and some*' 
times much more, per acre 5 and the second from two^ 
and a half to four and a half. 

Otf/J.— The sorts of this grain are the large Poland^ 
thte Brue, the Tartarian white, the Siberian and Devon- 
shire Black Oats, the red and grey, [and a new variety, 
lately introduced into this county, called the Potatoc 
Oat, so named' from having been accidentally found in a 
field of potatoes.] 

• The Poland are sown, about four bushels and a half 
per acre, from the beginning of February to the middle 
of May : the first sown, if the land is in good order, are 
always the best sample, and generally the best crop. 
This kind being usually sown on the best land, the crop' 
15 hand-weeded by women and children, and it is mown 
with a scythe and cradle, unless too stout, and then it i& 
- - reaped 
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.reaped like wheat, with a sickle. The harvest coxn« 
:.iiiencea for the early sown crops, on dry warm ipils, 
often by the ^Oth of July> and ends, for the late town 
.ones, on cold soils, as late as the end of September; 
,but the general oat-harvest is in the month of August. 
The crop is thrashed with the common flail. The ge* 
^peral produce of this kind Is from three to six quarters 
^pcr acre. 

r ' The Bnie * oats take their name from a town in Holr 
Jand, or Flanders, from whence they were originally ixQr 
'Pdrted into this country, , . 

-. There are many white oats cultivated under di0^nt 
•names in tbis county, as the Essex, the Hertfordshire^ 
the twin oat, &c. all which I take to be ^he Pi^e o^ 
4tiM2n early kind, and very productive on deep rich 
lands, and will yield a good crop on inost soils that are 
sot very poor. Four bushels are usually sown per acre^ 
the management^ in other re8pe<Sb, the same as the.Fo* 
laad ; the produce generally somewhat greater. 

The Tartarian are a very late sort, but very prgduc^ 
five : they are extremely light, not much esteemedj and 
Init very little cultivated. 

.: The Siberian black oat is a very large, long grain: 
it; was. first introduced into this county abopt twenty<.five 
,jean agOs by Mr. Rbtnolps, of AdisHam i who also 
introduced the tumip*rooted cabbage, which still bears 
his same. 

These oats are very apt to drop out in the field, and 
acquire as good land as white oats; but, from their co- 
lour, they are xK>t quite so valuable. They are less cul^ 
tivated now than formerly. From the large size of thf 



* Perhapi a corruption of Brugtt. 
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gAft),- 'it fe heitessary to spl^r fivji dt aii bifshfeti pfcf «!!*. 
Thfe)r are te^iiVsarly^ itiA ari a Veif fdr^rafd S^rf. life 
^pwaScfc i^' kbb€l\ tlic same as white oats. 

-'iTte'^i'iAaii^ ot Devonsbirfe Wack oiatsi ate lAbfet t^ttfr- 

ihbiRf s6^n ohichalky dot^rm, and, bting vety l^afd)^, 

"^I'gr&w dn tilihost ittij poor 'soil ; but, like €ftr^ iMtfg 

*8^,*'afe^'tftoStpfrodtf^iveon gbod land, And ^^ti^ tl & 

the best order. Four bushels per acre is the ^(^milUfli 

n^pirhtity SOWA bh the poor lahd? of this cOHftty ; W 

"idkit farmers, oh Very bad laftd, frequfently ^W nkfn^ 

that quantity, however, is quite sufficient if the kttd is 

^pflt«kSity]blfaih'. Thi6 kind bfeing very hardy, and rfpfen- 

iJtt^'liltl;, cannot 1>e soiM too $000^ provided the hmAk 

•drj' ^d- In gdod (order. . 

' The jtocfr chilty downs, where 4!his soAnof 'oati A 
%i!!Kially's6wh, *i« Vfcry full of charlcicki which* in tcry 
ftw ci^ i^"^a* tatk^n out of the crop) but it ought 
tH^yi to be done; for it is quite tcrttrary to rcasdn 
and commoh'jenSe'tb expeft poor land to product a croji 
"of corh aflftd weeds at the same time 
- Tll^ hlffvesting and thrashing arethfc same as of othdr 
sorts, and the produce on poor land is from one an^ ii 
lialf to three quarti^rs pfer acre. If slown on toleribly 
^bod hnd, bt o^ J)bor chalky dow^i-Uttd, in go6d order 
Mt^rtirhip^, the produce is sometim^ very abundantj 
^en siic Or jueven quarters per acre. -The red oats arc 
but very little cultivated, and not much known in Kent'; 
5they. ire chiefly gro\vn on the poor cold stiff lands: the 
'Stf^w df fhem is said to be particularly valuafble to cut 
into ebaff^: their management is the b^me, in every re*- 
%pe(S^ as that t>{ %he black oats. 

. The grey oats are a very long, thin, poor, light grain, 

and are cultivated chiefly on account of their producing 

the most straw, on very poor land, for the purpose of 

- cutting 
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tutting into chaff for horses. They are vtmn. earty, 
turvested and -thrashed as other sorts^ and produce tm 
cktremely poor teid^ whare hardly aay thmg ii^ili^OiiBy 
m tolerable crop. 

- |The potflitoe Oat is-the sliN^]<te«t ^nd mostbeatitiful 
Sample of 'any kind yet kno^cvn i prodtfcing, m good land, 
% Tery stout coarse straw. As yet w^ are not sufficiemlf 
acquainted with this sort to determine its ixxterit; the 
Jnresent appearance is someurhat against it; the crops 
frown this year have a great abundance of smutty earSf 
disomuch} that the harvest-inen, in reaping cdseoii were 
made black, like chimney-sweepers, and the sheaTOs 
^ircre ^vefy light.] 

■ jRftw/w— Of this pulse we have the following Tarietres 
. ^otemonly cultivated by the farmers, vie. the Rjeading 
liull Leadman's Dwfirfs^ ibr breaking pease and fattening 
^gs } ffce Grey Polt ; Nutmeg Grey ; Early I>xm, in 
-East Kent called Sutton's Greys, from their first being 
'imrodttced by a farmer of that name ; and SH^nERD's 
'Grey Pe^ : all of which are for fEttteniag hogs. Besides 
Vi t st kinds, there -are many others cultivated for sup- 
•jflying the London seedsmen. [A new sort has been 
^felyintroduced, called Prussian Blue 'Pease, which, in 
^some itistahccs, have been found much more produjfHve 
nhafnijxe grey pease, and more valuable, as from sonse 
ibBs'tibey brea:k well in boiling. The nutmeg grey gease 
•are- much used by the Jews for boiling,] 
' " The varieties of the eiEirly and marroWfet « pease, f<>r 
Ui&seedsmen's-use, are too numerous to be part^cnlaifized 
Hn It general report of <&as nature. 

All the kinds of pease are drilled in rows, about 
^"fSghtecn inches apjA-t, ^fi'om ^e middle of February till 
't he en d of Miarch,-and som^time^ 4ater, when ontoward 
^ifeasdns intervene* Ths^ crops we cultivated, during 

H 4f the 
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the summer, with horse and hand-hocs, the lame as the ^ 
bean crops ; and are harvested from the middle of July 
till the end of September, as they become ripe. They 
are reaped with a hook, called a podware hook, 
thrashed as other crops of corti. The produce is front I 
one and a half to five quarters per acre. Leadman'sI 
dwarf and the early grey pease, arc thought to be t 
most proliiic. 

The early Charlton and hop-spur pease frequentM 
are off the ground in time to get a good crop of turoipfcS 

Hops are separately described, under the title of C<u»J 
ierbury mid Maidsiatie Pintilationi, Iffc. 

Canary SeeJ. — There are three kinds of tihhs for this 
crop J viz. summer- fallow, bean -stubble, and dover- 
by i the last the best. If the land is not very rich, a 
coat of rotten dung is frequemly spread for it. Whether 
manured or not, the tillage necessary is to plough the 
land the first opportunity that offers after wheat sow- 
ing is done; and, as soon as the land is tolerably dry 
in the spring, furrows arc made, from ten to fifteen 
inches apart, and the seed is sown broad-c^st^ about 
four or five gallons per acre, and well harrowed in ; 
when the blade appears, and the rows are distin£l, the 
intervals are iiumedtalcly hoed with a Dutch hoe, and 
afterwards, in May or June, the hoeing is repeated with 
a common hoe; carefully cutting up every weed, and 
thinning the plants in the furrows, if ihey arc too thick. 
It is cut in the harvest, which is always later than any 
corh-crop, with a hook, called a twibiJ, and a hink; by 
which it is laid in lumps, or wads, of about half a sheaf 
each. 

The seed clings remarkably to the husk ; and, ia 
order to detach it, the crop must be left a long time on 
the ground to receive moisture sufficient to destroy tl^ i 
tcxtur^ 
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Uxture of the envelopment, otherwise it would be 
.hardly po83ible to thrash oat the seed. The wads are 
turned from, time to.timey to have the full benefit of 
die rains and smi; it has sometimes continued in the 
. field till December without vegetating, or suffering any 
kind 4)f ix\iury. 

; The produce is from three to five quarters per acre } 
and it is sold to the seedsmen in London, who send it 
to all- parts of Europe for feeding small birds, which are 
kqit in cages. The offal of this article is a most excel- 
lent food for horses. 

,. Radish Seed. — ^This crop is much cultivated on the 
best rich loamy soils of Thanet and East Kent, for sup* 
plying the London seedsmen. The land should be clean, 
full of manure, and ploughed a good depth in the early 
part of the winter. The sorts are the early Short Top, 
. the Salmon, and the Turnip-rooted. " 

The seed is sown on furrows, about ten inches apart, 
ut a dry time in the month of March, about two or 
three gallons per acre. As soon as the plants appear, 
.every other row is cut up with a horse-hoe, leaving the 
rows twenty inches apart. When the plants get two or 
three rough leaves, they are hoed put in rows, and are 
then kept clean by repeated horse and hand-hoeing, 
.when necessary^ leaving the plants at about eighteen 
.inches distance. The crop is seldom fit to reap till 
Q^ber» and- sometimes is out in the fields till Christmas, 
without receiving injury from wet weather ; it being ne« 
iKSsary that it should have much rain to rot the pods, 
that it may thrash well. The produce is from eight to 
twenty-four bushels per acre i and is sold to the Lon» 
don seedsmen, who send it to all parts of the kingdom 
for retailing to the gardeners. 

: ^urnij^s.-^Tlas plant is more sown with us every 

year. 
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year. Thirty y«ar% ngb, Mrffly K;>nfe fanttA' % it littH- 
dred gre^- any ; aiid now *tticiie ate fe^> iss^iaUy in 
the tipljtai "pzrH^ ^fltat db Mt sbir soihe -dvcry yctf. 
The pi%pai*atiott for tirmij^s is to plotfgh fhe fand in 
the winter, and tw6 to three times more, as opiportttifi^ 
ties offer, during the summer months ; itd to matitlrey 
lieibre^be last ploughing, wrth farm-yard dtmg, mixed 
Widi mbtrM cblleAed from liedges and ditches-, unless 
the latid was manured ^for the precedmg cfrop t>f torn. 
If the land is Wot in good heart, it will not -jprfodute good 
turnips. 

' 'Tilt sttrts of tiimips ^re the 'Red, White, ^nd Oiteen 
"Itoiiftd, the Tankard and Tap»rooted turnips, 'the firit 
*!s m6st generally preferred ; but tlie otlier kinds haite 
Vach th:eir respeftive advocates. The Tankard Stands 
*lilgti above gt-Ound, and rs vl good sort to feed dff be- 
fore the frost sets in ; after that, they are not so trse- 
*fol, being more liable to injury from frost than -cither 
"sorts. The Red Round is esteemed a very hardy kind. 

XWc have now a new white round turnip, which is 

nearly globular, with a very small top, and a ^irhite 

smooAi rind ; the root stands well above ground. It is 

"it present much esteemed by those who have made trial 

of them.] 

The time of sowing commences, on poor lands, in 
the end of May; but the general sowing is abbitt New 
'Midsummer-day: good crops are, however, often ob- 
tained by sowing the last week in July, and sometimes 
the first week in August; the latest *sown arc the 
sweetest, and stand the frost best. 

This crop is always hoed by hand, at the cxpcnce of 
from 65. to 7s, per acre : sometimes a second hoeing is 
given, at half price. 

The principal, and1)y fartatJSt profitable appBcttion 

of 
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this is terribly destruftive to the land 'ft6ifi%ttsMffe thh 
*M|{> is taken." 

:vX5He 8^6d ft ihtkh'cttltitdt<<d'«ii \m jpbo^ilakSi Vf "Uft 
eiftkAit>art'of'thec6u<itil*, HJr^iide^^Hb'i^irife mh^itkUt 
§k tvtrmps \ "bift k h setddtn hded'> iai^ cdflje4\!kbft'(!l7' 
ttttek overifuh Vifh chaHock. -Sometime^^ MAotigh 
Mraf, ft Is *^t?ii ftr^eed; biitfe most comwbtily fed 
off with Ifttn flodbs of sheep. Gitttle and ^etp, when 
JWk*, aye very subjeft to be blo^n (btirsttd) \rfth 'eating 
l^^eedfly of this plant. 



tBWCt. v.— crops not commonly cultivated. 

Ther£ are several oth^r sorts of grain and seed$ 
«rhidi are not so generally cultivated as those mentioned 
in the preceding se^on^ but which are productive 
JBid profitable in certain distriAs^ under proper ma^ 
ns^Jemierit} and tt^hich I shall arrange by themselves. 
These are tttres^ clover, trefoil, i^ainfoin, lucerne, bufnet, 
spinach, kidney-beans, cresses, mustard, potatoes, flax, 
mtfd, 'madddr, i^d cabhages. 

jfirf-^/^-'-Of ^hiisgirain thcfre are twb kinds ; the wihtet 
ftftt spritlg" flM. The g^^ is sown in the middle and ^ni 
of September, about two bushels per acre, Uj^on laiid 
that bsts 'bWne^ <?ro:p of any sort of grai*>, either to feed 
ofiFwith.cattle and sheep in April, or to mow for soiling 
in May* The spring tares are sown and drilled as pease, 
early in the spring, either for soiling in July and August, 
or to stand for a crop of ^eed ; the produce of which 

IS 
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U frcMR Hrdye to sitteen biiahcb par acre on poor la^d-f 
•fid on that of bett^ quatitj a little .more. This{;raan is 
fddom sown on the best laxii;ls cm account of its running 
too much to straw* 

I karn from a note^ signed T. H. that the sowing of 
wifitq^ and spring tarea^ta fold any sheep on in the spring 
and stunmeTf is among the greatest improvements at pro* 
sent on the strong soil of the Weald of Slent, where 
tnmips hardly ever answer; and that the sheep, thrive 
and improve greatly, if allowed a sufficient quantity of 
' that food ; the bnd at the same time becomes an ex* 
cellent wheat tilth*. The same person observes, fipom 
the information of a sensible intelligent farmer of Tuiv- 
bridge, that folding on clover has there turned to a still 
better account. 

Clover. — The common red Clover, the sort called Cow- 
grass, and the white, commonly called Dutch Qover, 
are the only sorts cultivated in Kent. They are all 
sown among barley or oats, in the spring, upon land that 
is clean and in good order. The first sort is sometimes 
mown three, or even on rich warm soils, four times in 
the summer ; but the general custom is to mow the first 
growth, •and feed the remainder; or to feed it at first 
till the beginning of June, and then save it for a crop 
of seed. 

Sometimes two crops of hay are taken ; and much 
clover on poor land farms is fed off with flocks of sheep, 
entirely folding the land over for wheat; for which crop 
BO tilth whatever is so good« 

A crop of clover seed is vsually from two to four 



* Without Impeachiog this pra^lice on the strong (oil of the Weald, I hare 
to observe, that I have often tried it on both stiff and light loilii and have io- 
yariably found it a bad tilth fpr whnU^Bditor. 

bushels 
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bushels per acre : sometimes, however, the eztraordlnar/ 
qaantity of eight buslieb has been obtained. This is a 
biennial plant. 

££xpmence teaches us, that it becomes more difficult 
every year to obtain a crop of clover on land where it 
has been produced before more than once ; as yet no one 
fRtns to have discovered the cause. It at first growi 
wdl, and makes a good figure in the autumn; but in the 
spring it begins to die away in spots, which keep spread, 
ing until the whole field is so bad as not to be worth 
standing for a crop : this has happened to me in a great 
many instances, so that now I am obliged to abandon 
elover on soils where some years back it flourished ex- 
ceedingly well.] 

Cow-grass is a species of clover, which is mown only 
once in a summer. This plant is perennial. 

-The white, or Dutch clover^ is found in almost every 
meadow in this county; it is cultivated on some farms for 
supplying the London market; where, for these finr years 
past, there has been a great demand for it. Ail the 
sorts are mown for seed with a scythe, and the seeds are 
tlirashed off with a flail from the straw, and then ground 
& a mill, or worked out with flails, at about 4s. or 5 s. 
per bushel. The produce is from two to six bushels per 



Trefoil is sown in the spring, with the crops of barley 
aend oats, about two gallons of seed per acre : the crop 
ifl'fineibod for sheep to graze in the summer months, 
on chalky and other poor dry soils. When it is intended 
for seed, the crop is mown about the first or second 
a^k in Jidy ; and it is frequently thrashed oflT- the 
straw in the field on a sail-cloth, and then sold by the 
^{atafter to persons ' who have mills, who grind the seed 
olitof thchiisk^'and then sell it to other. merchants in 
•■•'■' '■'- the 
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Ike different towns and villages, for retailing to rtw ' 
farmers in ihose couotiai where it sciiiom is saved. 
The produce in the husk is from two to ten quarters per 
acrci and eacb quarter produces about two bushels of 
clean seed. 

Sainfoin.— This is tlic most valuable of all the gnsKS 
cultivated in this county 1 and is much grown on tha 
chalk-land of tlic eastern part, it is sown among Lent- 
corn on clean land, at from four to five and a half bushels 
per acrci it is mown for hay in June, and its produce 
jj from ten to sixty hundred weight of dried hay, fit t* 
stack, per acre. Those who cultivate this plant should 
ohserye, that if it is fed off with sheep, it is very soon 
destroyed ; whereas, if sown on clean dry land, after 4 
good summer-fallow, and preserved froni sheep, it will 
last in the ground ten or twelve years. The aftermath is 
ejccellent to feed cattle, and the produce is sometimea 
very abundant- J 

Lucerne. — This is 3 very valuable plant to cultivate | 
on dry lands for soiling horses in the summer months y ' 
but it is seldom made into hay. The tillage required 
for it is a well made summer-fallow, pJougUed as deep as 
poasible, with a good covering of manure. It is generally 
sown with a thin crop of barley, from 16 to 20 pounds 
per acre : coal-ashes or soot are sown over the crop ic^ 
the spring, and sometimes a covering of rotten dung is 
spread upon it early in the winter. The produce frora 
dry good land is very abundant, and four crops are , 
usually obtained in a summer. This is often sowed Jtt J 
rowB, and kept clean with the hoe. ■ I 

Biirtift is very little cultivated ; it grows naturally on 

dialky soils, and affords herbage in the winter ftnd spring; 

months; but it is not much Ukcd either by cattle «,F 

sheep. It t£ town, about one busbel and a half or t^ft, 

bushels 



I^^ISfPev ao^c^ suwng borlqjf pr oats; it is mpva fioc 
^p^ in. Jtuly, wd beiogr very ^ulsjjs^ to drap itKS seed bc- 
fiure it k ripe^, it should be ^awa. eiarly. It producoi 
frop ciight tp, twenty bushels pec aicse* AUboij^h Hm 
^]mt i^ UQK mi^ liked by cattle apd sheejx ia it& greqi 
^t9te ^ ]{et^ when made iixto bay, ^bey eat it with th£ 
gre^itest avidity* . 

^jfiiU/ifci. JSfed h grown in tbe Isle of Tbai^ and 
E^ Ke^t,.to supply the London seedsmen. Tb^c arc 
two sorts, the Prickly and the Round ; both are sown h^ 
fiiix9W5, about twelve or fourteen inches apart; the 
pricidy). six gallons per acre, and the round four. Early. 
m March, when the plants have leaves about an inch oc 
two in length, they are hoed out to the distance of fbuc; 
or five inches. When the crop is in full bloom, tb^ 
^cater part of the male plants are drawn out by hand^ 
and given profitably to young pigs ; by which op^^tiim 
the female plants have more room to grow, and perfe^ 
their seed. The crop i$ pulled up when ripe, and 
thsashed in a field on a cloth, or carried to the barn* 
The produce is from two to five quarters per acre. 

Kidttey &afis are much cultivated about the town of 
Sandwich, and in the Isle pf Thanet, for supplying the 
London seedsmen; The tillage for tlie crop is the same 
^ for a crop of beans or pease ; and the manure is rQt«> 
ten dung ploughed in. There is a great variety of sprts^ 
those chiefly cultivated are, the Black Speckle, the Canterr 
imryDwarfs, the White Dwarfs, the Red Speckle, theScar* 
let«and the White DutchRunners. Froip five to ten gallons 
per ^cre, is the quantity of seed to drop in an acre of 
lapd^ in proportion to the size of the sort ; the smaller 
the bean, the less quantity. The time of planting tbi^ 
crop is firom the eighth to the twentieth of May; i( 
fvlieTj it is in danger of being destroyed by a frostj 

morning. 
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morning. It is hoed and fecpt perfeftly clean front 
weeds, and harvested, by being pulled up by the roois 
as the plants become ripe, in autumn. The early sorts 
arc fit by the end of August, and the late ones are fre- 
qufntly not ripe till October; those which ripen late, 
and are in dan}5er of being liiirt by wet weather, are 
frequently tied up in small bunches, and hung upon 
poles to ripen, and, when thoroughly dry, are thrashed 
and sent to market. The produce is from ten to twenty ■ 
bushels per acre. • I 

Cirssej and White Mustard are sometimes sown for ^ 
the London seedsmen. The method of tillage is to 
harrow the plonghed land, and strike furrows about 
eleven or twelve inches apart, and then sow the seed, 
two or three gallnns per acre, in March. The crop is 
hoed and tept clean from weeds, and is reaped in July, 
tnd thrashed on a saiI-c!oth in the field. The produce is 
from eight to twenty bushels per acre. ■ 

Fclatefs. — This crop is more cultivated by the farmer* ■ 
every year. Various mithods of tillage arc used for 
this plant; in general, dung is ploughed in, and then 
furrows are made, twenty inches apart, with a plough, 
in which pieces of potatoes are drop]x:d, about four- 
teen inches asunder, by hand, and are then covered 
by splilting the furrows. Sometimes ihey arc cover- 
ed with a planting-hoe. The other methods uscd» 
are dibbling them in, and dropping the pieces of pota- 
toes in every other furrow after the plough, while 
ploughing in the dung. The quantity of seed is about 
six sacks per acre, each weighing near two hundred 
pounds. The time of planting is from March to the 
first week in May. The crcp is taken up by splitting the 
furrows with 1 plough, while women and children pick 
up the potatoes, and put thcnt into sacks. Sometimes 

the 
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the cr(^ b dug up with forks by the ^atck, for sizpehce 
each*' The produce id from eighty to .<ine hundred and 
fifty sacki per acre« There is a great variety of sort»in 
cultivatidrl; but those chiefly used, are the. white k]dnity» 
the early broym, the champion^. and the peach>..with the 
Surinam^ called here the hog-potatoe.'i . j; .i . 

The method of keeping them is^ to layiJodeRitUp^ in 
out-houses, well covered with wheat-stiiaw: U^bjUt itci¥ 
9aid» that it is much better to bury them ift.ridg^. in 
the field, first covering them with straw, aod^thfia^th 
mould. i ir! ..'i/f - U:«^\. 

■ Large quantities have beep cuitiTated-iby sonle br^ i tn 
in this county, for stall-fieeding. cattlq^iaad foi:' feeding 
hogs ; and favourable accounts .harcTbden relat^d^ thil 
praflice; but from the observations J havv. '^*^>-^hf^ 
subjeA, I cannot speak in favour iMS it:, to i:.^ '^ -ppl^aiPp 
to be an unprofitable pra&ice. ..' -vj ^^ ,,, .^, 

Flax,*^The best tilth for thitf ci?Qf|^ijB :^ syjTJifner.r.:l- 
low, and next to that, a clover-lay 9 it if -ofteti )^waQ after 
wheat and beans. ;....-'. - 

, .The land is ploughed in the wint^, and in March if 
harrowed fine, and the seed is then: sown at the rate pf 
two bnshels and a half per acre. It is weeded by hand 
in the month of May, and pulled up in July; the e^ 
pense of which, with turning and binding in^ sheaves^ 
is 16 s. per acre: the length is from two to two feet and 
a half; but it is of little value when of thfir shortest 
length. 

I The produce of seed is from eight to twelve bushels; 
■and of flax, from one to two packs of 240 pounds each^ 
per acre. 

• The quality of the flax of thi$ county is like that 
«rhich is imported from Holland; but somewhat in- 
ferior. 

KEMT.] I When 
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When the seed is beaten off in the b 
Is taken to the ditches in small bundles, where it lies 
from ten to fourteen days, to prepare it for swingling. 
The better the flax, the more watering it requires ; and 
the warmer the water, the sooner it ripens } but if it lies 
too long, it is spoiled. 

The expense of swingling is 2s. id. per stMie 
LfturteCR pounds weight. 

A botmty of id. per stone is paid by government 
If Ae cultivator. 

Weed. — ^This plant is much cultivated 
piri irf this cotmty on poor, stifti and on some chal] 
\mis. Itissownj about 10 or 121b. per acre, among 
beans before the last hoeing, in the beginning of July. 
It requires no culture while growing, except the land is 
ibul and over-run with weeds \ in which case, the weeds 
must be drawn out by hand, or cut up with a narrow 
hoc. When the plants have produced their bloom up to 
the top of the item, it Is time to pull tliem up, which 
generatly bappem by the first week in July ; they arc 
Ihen tied up by :t single stalk in small Iiandfuls, and set 
up in a conical form to ripen ; ami, when thoroughly 
dry, the seed is shaken out on a doth, or into a tub } 
the plants are then bound with rope-yarn into bundles, 
each weighing thirty pounds; sixty of these bundles 
make a load of woad, which sells from 4/. to 10/. 
■ It is oJten so great a drug, that it lies in stacks or in 
bams for several years, for want of a market i and it has 
fiometimes be^ so very scarce, as to sell for above si/, 
per load. The produce is from half a load to a load and 
a half per acre. 

It is generally sold by the growers to speculating mer- 
chants, who supply the dyers with it, as oj^oriunhiw 
offer. 
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Madder. — This is a plant also used by the dyers, 
Wiich has been formerly much cultivated in the eastern 
part of this county; but I believe is now entirely given 



I 



- The first cuUivation of it in Kent, npoa a large scale* 
took place in the vicinity of Favershani j the ijalue of it 
being at that time 5/. per cwt. There was a tolerable 
(JTOspeft of its becoming a private and publit benefit ; 
hat the Dutch, foreseeing the detriment this speculation 
might occasion to their sale of the plant, contrived to 
Overstock the London market; which proved dcstniflive 
to the plan and its spirited projeftor. I am neverthe- 
less firmly persuaded, that good crops of excellent mad- 
der may be raised m Kent, on soils properly adapted 
for the pnrpose, and that it would be a profitable article 
of eullure, if it were never under 9/. per cwt. nor 
Would the buyers be Injured by a restriftion to this price ; 
but then the legislature must Interfere, to prevent the 
importation of the root from Holland, where It can be 
cultivated cheaper than here. Perhaps, if that country 
sboukl continue unfriendly to us, it might be good 
policy to encourage the growth of madder at home. I 
have many years been in the habit of cultivating it ; but» 
from the low price at market, have been obliged to aban- 
don it. There have been several modes of planting prac- 
tised ; but that which appears to me the best, Is to plant 
k in single rows, about two feet apart. The land should 
be perfectly clean from weeds, and have been well ma- 
nured the preceding year, so that the dung may be well 
incorporated with the soil i which should be a fins, deep, 
rich, sandy loam, without any redundancy of moisture. 
In order to prepnre the land for planting, it should be 
[doughed in the autumn, to have the benefit of the win- 
''s Jlrost, and harrowed in dry weather in the spring, and 
1 2 then 
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then kept clean by torse-hocing until the plants arc ready 
for drawing, which is usually by the end of May, or 
beginning of June : the proper lime is known by the 
plants having got to the height of ten or twelve inches 
from the ground, and having produced roots branch- 
ing out from the bottom of the suckers; which will be 
perceived by drawing up a few of them. When the 
suckers are in this state, all hands necessary for thii 
work are to be provided, that the operation may proceed 
with every possible dispatch. One acre requires about 
twenty thousand plants. The plants should have about 
a. third of their tops cut oft', arid then their roots should 
be dipped in earth, or fine mould and water, beaten to- 
gether to ihe consistence of batter 5 which prevents the 
necessity of watering them. It requires one woman to 
dip the plants, two others to carry and strew them in 
handfuls along the furrow, and about seven to fbllov 
the plough. The land should be ploughed with a strong 
turn-wrest plough with six horses, twelve or fourteen 
inches deep ; women attend to lay the plants about eight 
.or nine inches apart in every other furrow, leaning 
off from the plough; by which, every time the plough 
returns, the row of plants laid in by women who 
low the plough, arc covered with the earth of, 
furrow- 

The crop must be kept pcrfeflly clean by the hoe and 
hand-weeding during the summer months, and earthed 
up with a plough each autumn until the third after 
planting, when the roots are dug up by trenching th«; 
land two feet deep. Two children, about eleven or 
twelve years of age, attend each digger, to pick out the 
roots, the workmen breaking every spit of earth to pieces 
with their spades. The roots are then carried to be 
elf aned from dirty and afterwards dried on a hop-ktln tiUf 
ihey 
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tibefvre brittle enough to snap asunder I firee)]r^<^idxey^anr 
thfiotifit to pack in bags forjoie^toithe dyen,'*wiiA!%iilMlr 
ind manufaAurethem into, powder <fbr pse.i Hr proM 
diiice is from eight to twenty hundred* weight per acte.'-/ 
i: Cabbages. — ^The cuhure- of this T^etable 'for cattle 
or-sheepi is but very little praftised^ a few trialsi'hbw^ 
evcTi have been made; but the expense of from lSl...toc 
SOtr. per acre for transplanting) and . the general ideit) 
which prevails of their being a very exhausting cro^yixm 
circumstances which greatly tend to prevent their beconi'i^ 
ing an article of general cultivation. They are highly- 
recommended by some, to large flock-masters, . by way- 
of- securing food in very hard winters^ when turnips 
csmnot be used, from being covered with snow, or when' 
they may have become rotten by hard-froet* 

The tillage, necessary, is to plo\:^h.?thetland in th& 
wtDXfXi. six or. seven inches deep, and to cross-plough it 
in the spring in a dry season; and then^ after mamsing 
with a good covering of rotten dung, before plantipg.in 
lunei to plough it again, turning over* a furrow 'tea 
ildcheswide, and then by planting every ^ third farrow^ 
tjbe rows of cabbages will stand two feet and a half apsfrt.? 
Tiie sort for cattle or sheep is the large druin-head,.ivhiG]ir 
ia-good land will grQw to an immen^ size. Thf (SCCfL 
sl^oukl be soym the last .week;in March^ on a: rich WHTflQe 
border of light soil, where tho. plants (nay rem9initil|> 
a showery season in June, when they should be..|jran^ 
jdanted "vicith. small iron trowels, in the ibllowipg mtr 
thod >—*The plants ■ being ready drawn: from the 'stfedfy 
bedy^-.awoma^ attends in the fielJto dip tb/s fioo|s q^% 
the planu in^ fiqe mould and wate?, -boat : tether ^^f 
thp. consistence of/batter ; two others then carryitheznm ^ 
handfids, and strew them in small luijcips. along the;khQir 
rows ready for the planters: seven men will keep t)utt^ 

x3 f for 
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three women fuliy employed : they thrust t 
with their ri^ht hand into the land, in a diagoaal direc- 
tion, with the point toa-ards them, and then, by pull- 
ing the handle of the trowel a little towards them, the 
earth is lifted so as to leave a space to put in the plant 
with the left hand ; the trowel is immedtatelj drawn out, 
and the earth pressed close to the root of the plant with 
the handle. The land being ploughed straight, and left 
anharrowed, there is no occasion for .tines to dire^ the 
planter. By rolling the surface after the plants are in, 
the work is finished. In July and August the crop must 
be kept dean by horse and hand-hoeing. 
. Cabbages are sometimes planted by laying the plants 
in the furrow as directed for planting madder ; but as a 
much less number of plants are necessary per acre, it 
does not require so many women to attend a plough. 

Tumip-rsated Cabbage- — 1'his kind was first introduced 
) general culture by the late Mr. Reynolds, of A<Ji- 
, in tills county, for which he obtained a medal 
of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts and 
Sciences, many years ago. It is a most valuable plant; 
atld every farmer who keeps sheep, should have a small 
piece to eat off in the month of April, after turnips are 
gone, and before there is plenty of other herbage. The 
severest winters do not hurt it; and it produces a great 
quantity of nutritive and wholesome food : it is however 
:w exhausting crop, and expensive to get out of the 
■ground i but its great value, as a plentiful supply of good 
pl')od for stock, when, in some seasons, there is nothing 
lane to be had, is more than suiEcient to counterbalance 
iwftry thing that can be said against it. The time for 
rooting the seed, its culture, &c. are the same as before 
with -joned for cabbages. 
•Icaiic* 
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SECT. 1.— NATURAL MEADOWS, PA^TUSBS, AJf^^ 
MAESH LAND. I" 

THE quantity of land in uatural meadQW* or up- 
land moHing ground, is very small in East Kait, in pro- 
portion to the extent of that port of ihe antntjt 9r in 
proportion to the hay-meadow» of many other counties, 
The greater part of tlie hay of East Kent, even that 
which is used for horses, is produced in the tnarsbes, 
from a want of a sufficient porticHi of ineadow-l>i9id. 

The Weald of Kent abounds in this description of 
grassland, which produces a vast quantity of excellent 
bay, of a quality sufficieiu to fatten E(»iie of the finest 
oxen in the kingdom. 

The other parts of the county have here and there 
small parcels of meadow-land, some few of which are of 
good quality; but in general, the hay-meadows of Kent 
are much inferior to those of many other counties i aoi^ 
tUs perhaps may be the reason why there is so small a 
portion of this kind of grass-land in this county. 

Pastures for keeping small dairies are found on every 
Saxm; but there are no dairy-farms of any grest extent 
in this county. The faruuers in the upland parts, in ge-- 
Beral, desire no more pa^lure-land on their farms than is 
Qccessary for the keeping a small dairy for supplying their 
families with milk and butter, and a little fresh butter 
I* for 
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for sale. Cheese and salted butter for i 
or never made to any extent. The markets for com 
being so exceedingly^ [ea^y of, access, by means of 
the navigable rivers and the sea, tillage is thought 
more profitable than grazing on dry lands j which, if 
they were laid to grass, would produce but a scanty her- 
bage for cattle. ^" - 

The downland sheep-walks, which abound on the 

clialky billJ'of East Kciit; can hardly be called pasture. ' 

The marsh-lands are situated along the borders of the 

rivers and the sea-ahorc. This sort of grass-land is of 

■"•W-y -considerable extent. 

-^ Roamey 'Marsh contains - - 44,000 acres 
BoriSts of the StouF, - absut 27,000 
ofiheMedway, -j 
:- of the Thames, V about 11,500 

and the Swale,&c. J 
the whole is used either for ftitcning cattle and Eheep, oi* 
for breeding of shefep. ' - -' 

The system of management of Romney Marsh, is that 
of breeding, rearing, and fettefting Sheep; the pra^icc 
of feeding lean cattle, and even of fattening some of 
the smallest Welsh sorts, is only made subservient to 
the principal objcft, sheep-grazing; merely to take off 
such grass as runs away from (he sheep in a growing 
time : it is always considered extremely bad pdicy to 
see much grass on the land among sheep. Every gra- 
zier, whose business is complete, has- two sorts of land; 
namely, breeding land and fattening land. The breed- 
ing land is stocked with ewes in the autumn, forihe 
winter : every field has such a number placed in it as the 
occupier supposes it will keep; which is from two to 
three and a half per atrCf in proportion to the $tren£tl 
of the field. a!^:u a l^^ t^uud i^=. j 
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' In kindlj growing summers it is particularly necessary ' 
t» keep a striA watch on the grass, that it may not run 
away 'i&om the sheep; and to prevent it» by adding more. 
Acepy or any. other stock that can be had, to keep it on* 
der ; for if it is suffered to run from the sheep, they are 
much injiiredi and the grass gets coarse. Upon such oc- 
casionS) catde are generally taken in to keep at very low 
prkei. 

A very few oxen are fattened, which are bought in 
ftom the plough-teams of the Wealds of Kent and Sussex. 
They are very large, and have a reserve of the best grass 
to themselves. From their size, they require a longer 
time to get fat than the smaller sorts: they usually 
we^h from forty-five t6 seventy score each* '. 

Some of the other marsh-lancb of Kent liure used nearly 
in >the same manner; others are grazed by WeUh bul* 
k)ck8 for £ittening ; and, in some. parts, the graziers buy 
the lean.sheep from the flocks of East: Kent, and &tten 
them<for Smithfield,' or other markets. 

■ 

The land of this county is seldom changed from mea- 
dow to arable, or from arable to meadow. The dryness 
of th^ soils of the upland parts of the county, occasions 
the land to be but badly adapted for meadow: when 
once a field is become a good old meadow, it is held sa- 
cred ; and it is a common covenant in leases, not ta 
hrpdc up old grass-lands. 



SECT. II.*— ARTIFICIAL GRASSES. 

For laying land down to either meadow or pasture, 

the common praAice is to sow hay-seeds, which are the 

>sireepings of hay-lofts^ procured in London at from 10 J* 

4 to 
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to 1/. Srf. per bushel; tlicsc are sown ia the quantiCf 
of about ten or twelve bushels per acre, with ten or 
twelve pounds of white clover-seed, under buley, on 
land that has been made perieAly dean by 2. summer- 
fatlow. 

By this mode it frequently h^ipens that very bad aorta 
of grasses are raised, and the feirmcr's hopes of a good 
pasture are totally destroyed. It is, therefore, a much 
better method, and indeed the only good one, until the 
best sorts of grasses are cultivated for sale, to save fc» 
seed a piece of fine old meadow that is known to abotuid 
in the best sorts of grass, by letting it stand about 
tbrec or four weeks longer than it should, when iii>- 
tended to be mown for hay. When it is roovm and 
ripe, let it be thrashed on a sail-ctotU in the field, and 
immediately sown on the piece of land intended for the 
new pasture; which should, by a frood summer-fallow, 
be brought into fine tilth to receive the seed. This, 
with fen or tweJve pounds of white clover per acre, will 
make an excellent meadow. 

The culture, with the turn-wrest plough, after a summer- 
fallow, leaves the land so perfciSly clean and level, that 
no instruftions are necessary here; only simply to 
harrow the seed in and roll the land down smooth 
frequently, until the grass is well matted, and the Is 
becomes firm enough to bear the tread of cattle. 

There are many plants which, by some, are called Ar- 4 
tificial Grasses; such asSainfoin, Clover, Trefoll,Luccnie, I 
Burnet, &c. As tiiese are treated of under Crepj tullP- | 
volcd, it is needless to mention them here. 
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SECT. III. — -HAY-MAKING. 

This operation is very badly condoded in most partt 
of this county, owing perhaps to a scarcity of hands. 
On the early upland meadows the hay-harvest com- 
mences by the end of Junei and continues, on different 
foils, during the whole of July and beginning of August., 
The common mode in the. eastern part of Kept, is |o let 
the grass lie a day or two in the swath, ai^d then tyr^ it, 
over; ^me spread it all over the laud, turning i^.^t in- 
tervals, until it is sufficiently dry to stac]^. The vpry e^r 
cellent method o£ pvjttipg it up- ioto ^m^l cpcbs everjf- 
evening, increasing their size as the hay becomes dry» is 
not so much attended to. as 4t oujg^ht to be. 

Clover for hay requires to be made more dry tiian 
^n^s} for if the sap is not thoroughly dried up, it often 
heats too much, and is spoilt. Sainfoin also requires to 
be well dried, but not quite so much as clover; they 
i^itber of them are apt to £re in a stack; but, fre- 
4}uently, if carried too green, will bum to a coal. Large 
stacks being apt to heat more than small ones, it is ne- 
cessary to carry the hay, of whatever kind, so much 
drier ; and if proper attention is p»id, and the weather 
will admit a Urge quantity being carried together per- 
fb£lly dry, there is no occasion for any chimnies being 
made; but when, from apprehensions of approaching 
had weather, it is hurried in too soon, then chimnies 
madCy by drawing up the stack, as it ascends, a basket, 
or a sack stuffed with hay, will certainly prevent any 
danger of fire. When, by means of rainy weather, the 
hay of any sort has been much washed, and cannot be 
got in in good order, a layer of dry wheat-straw be- 
tween every load or two^ and a small sprinkling of salt, 

arc 



arc often used with great advantage. Bullocks arc said 
to thrive very fast on salted hay; [but the present 
enormous duty unfortunately amounts to almost a pro* 
liibition of its xtse.] . , 



SECT. IV,— -FEEDING. 

The system of grazing in the marsh-lands of the Isle 
of Thanet and £ast Kent, is generally to T)uy in lean 
cattle and sheep, and keep them till they are fit for the 
Butcher. The cattle are principally bought out of the 
Welsh droves, and the sheep from the fold-flocks in the 
vicinity. 

The grass that is mowed for hay is usually set up in 
stacks, either in the marshes near a foddering-Iodge*, or 
carried home to the farm-yards on the borders of the 
marshes, and given to fattening bullocks, or sold to the 
inn-keepers at Margate or Ramsgate. 

The grazing in East Kent, on the upland farms, if it 
may be called grazing, is that of feeding flocks of lean 
sheep on the downs and seeds, folding them every night. 
These are bought in when wether-lambs in August, and 
sold out lean, at about two years and a half old, to the 
fattening graziers. Some farmers of late years^ by sow- 
ing many turnips, make their wethers fat, and sell 
them to the butchers in the spring. 

The upland pasture is wholly employed in breeding 
lambs, or feeding young lean sheep. These fields are 
generally so poor, as to keep only one or two breeding 
ewes per acre, or two or three tegs f . 

————— I I II I I I I I ^ m^ 

• Slicd. t Sheep of a year old. 

The 
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. The inferior parts of the marsh-4and are used in the 
same way; but the best fatten a great number of ibeep^ 
aqd many head of cattle. * i ' ' :. 

The feeding of the grass-lands of the western part of 
the county^ ' is done in Tarious ways. Some have dairi^ 
of six or eight cows, which are of mixed breeds^ b0» 
tween the Staffordshire, IW^elsh» and Sussex* 

Some of the small dairies of. three or four cows, haVe 
the Wdsh sort only ;' aiid there are farmers who fatten 
a few Welsh ^ cattle on the, best of thdr meadow-lands 
with hay and grass in the ivinter. :• ' t - 

A flock of sheep under a shepheiti» and folded at 
nightf is a yery. rare sight in West Kent ; it is only a 
▼ery fctr of the largest formers Khacfbllow that practice. 

Many ■ iarxners'fof this district li^e small, parcels of 
difierent sorts of sheep, chiefly -sither iWUtshine or South 
Dowuy for feeding on such grass-land as is not used for 
the dairies, or fattening cattle. 

The grazing of the Weald of Kent, is to rear young 
cattle, which are put out to keep to the Romney-Marsh 
graziers in the summer. In the autumn, they are taken 
home to the layers and inferior grass-lands ; and in the 
winter, to the straw-yards 5 or are kept out on rough lands, 
and have straw carried to them: when they are of age 
to fatten, which is at four years for steers, and three for 
heifers, they have the best grass with hay. That which 
is made of rye-grass and clover, is given at the first part 
of the winter 5 and the best hay of the farm is used to 
finish them. Old meadows are always mown for hay to 
£itten the oxen. 

The inferior pastures are stocked, first with milking- 
cows, to take off the head grass, and afterwards with the 
lean cattle, or working oxen. A suit of fields are thus, 
fed in rotation during the summer. 
.' . . A great 
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A gitat monbar 6f Roiniiejr-Illbrsh: lambfi are taken 
sfto keep in the winter^ Ott the stufabiesi oid kiycvs^ md 
meadows \ the jirice of keep is from fi/. to 2 /• 6ii per 
KOrei; per week. These faoaibt are reStnnied the 5th of 
dLpiilt and ia bad winters^ frequently go home mamij 
^tomedf from which thej sometimes die in great num^ 
bers when d»y fgei into good keqi. Great koscs-art 
UkeWisoroftcttitistained after a wet aotmnn, by tiie lidt* 

The layers of rye-inrass. and clover^ are mouM £it 
Itay, whidt is meA for the pkmgh-teams and leaa catde; 
and some of the best is given to fettenii^ bitfiocfcs in the 
beghming of the wimer. The old mealiows produce 
great cropti of hay, which is of a very fimenii^ quality; 
Bsdlocks fed tktaEDOi frequently weigh from finrty tm 
Ibrty-fivt sc^re eaek^ and some old woridiq; oken alCain 
the we^ht df sikty icaee^ and sometimes miidi moi^ 
Thd frt osen are commonly sold between the mcmtbl 
of March and June. The sale of them is the chief dc* 
pendence of the Weald fanners for payment of their 
renty and othar heavy expenses. 
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CHAP. IX. 

GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 



IN the vicinity of all the great towns> .there is a 
portion of land appropriated to the culture of vegetables* 
In the ndghbourhood of Gravesend and Deptford^ a 
very great quantity is raised for the su^Iy of tb 
metropolis. Of asparagus there are many fields, con^ 
taining several acres each. To describe the numerooi 
tribe of vegetables^ their culture and produce, would £nr 
exceed the limits of this work. It may perhaps be suffia- 
cient to report, that fine rich land, conveniently si^ 
tuatod near great towns for this purpose, letts from 4/L 
to 10/. per acre. 

In the neighbourhood of Maidstone are a great nvax^ 
bet of small fields, of from one to ten acres, and some* 
what more, planted with firuit of different kinds, for 
which the rocky soil of the neighbourhood seems parti- 
cularly adapted. The easy carriage from hence to the 
metropolis, renders the growth of firuit a very profitable 
article of husbandry. The best method known here for 
vaising orchards of apples and cherries, and plantations 
of filberts, is to plant them among hops, by which they 
very soon come to perfe£bion : the constant culture of the 
land for th& hops, with the warmth and shelter they 
afford the young trees, causes them to grow with great 
luxuriance^. It is a very common pradlice to plant 
'.^ , . hopS| 



i>«i. 



* I am informed hj Mr. RAifDALi.,'of Maiditone, that the cherriee 

which 
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kopsy applesi cherriesi and filbertSi all together: dght 
hundred hop-hillsj two hundred filberts, and forty apple 
and cheny-trees per acre. The ho|>s stand about twdve, 
and the filberts about thirty years ; by which time the 
apples and cherries require the whole land. 

Sometimes apples and cherries are planted in alternate 
fowsy with two rows of filberts between each of them. 
. There are some plantations of filberts raised among 
hops, without any other trees. 

. The method of planting apple and cherry-trees, is to 
dig holes about two feet square, and two spits deep; 
lakxng out the rocks, and turning down the surface-soil 
fm-nchich the young trees are placed, and the remainder 
of the earth is trodden down close about the roots : 
they are supported by stakes until they get suflicient 
strength not. to be hurt by gales of wind. A composition 
of lime and night^oil is, with a brush, painted on the 
stems of the young trees, which is said to promote the 
growth of them exceedingly. 

The favourite sorts of apples for cyder are, the Golden 
Rcnnet*,Sharp Russet, Golden Mundy, KerneUpermain, 
Stire^apple, Risemary, Farley-pippin, and Red Streak : 
for domestic uses, the Lemon-pippin, or Quince Apple» 
Royal Russet, Ribstone-pippin, Holland-pippin, Loans- 



which do best wiih the land laid down, are one sort only, which !• oo 9 rapid 
state of decay, namely, the black -ieart. — Editor, 

Cherries do ^tn when early laid down to pasture. Filberts answer well 
©n very few soils.*— Afo/# 6y a Middle Kent Farmer. 

* It is a remarkable ctrcoaistance, that rotwithstandinj^ the golden leiinet 
has flourished and borne extremely well in this part of Kent, the younf trcet 
planted of late years do not succeed well on any soil. I'he same is to h« 
remarked of the black-heart cherry, which, when it gets to the sixe of a 
man*s thigh in the item^ gums and dies. Yet old trees of boih soru contiiuK 
t« basr well.— iV<p/r Sjf u MiddU Kent Farmer, 

permain, 
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msdii) Nonpareil, Golden-pippin, French-pipping Kentish^ 
pippin, and Golden Nob. 

The cyder fruit generally hangs on the trees until the 
beginning of Odtober, and is then gathered and laid in 
heaps under cover } the early sorts, a month, and the 
later ones from one to three months, to ripen ) it is then 
ground and pressed, and the juice put up into casks, tn 
plentifiil years, cyder fruit sells for 14^. and in scarce 
years, up to 2s. per busheL 

Mr. Stone, of Maidstone, is a cyder-maker of great 
repute, and in a very extensive line of buiness : being 
called upon in this Survey, he, with great liberality, 
offered to communicate every information in his power 
for the benefit of the public. His warehouse, mill, press, 
and vaults, were contrived by himself, many years ago, 
.with great ingenuity, and are exceedingly convenient^ 

From many years experience, he finds no particular 
advantage in watching the fermentation of cyder, izi 
order to rack it at any exaA time: a method . considered 
of great consequence in Herefordshire, as mentione^i 
by Mr. Marshall, in his Rural Economy of that 
county. 

Mr. Stone mixes all sorts of apples together, and 
makes excellent cyder. Golden-pippins alone make very 
fine cyder, if well managed j but great skill and care are 
required. 

The sorts of apples for domestic uses are sold to 
fruiterers, who send them to London by the hojs, and 
to the north of England by the coal vessels. 

Fruit-orchards are considered as the most valuable 
estates. Tithe is very rarely paid in kind; but iq.liea 
of it, a composition of 2/. in the pound on the price of 
the fruit. 

I^BNT.] X Chirries. 



ISO 'Hardens " and^orchard^. 

' Coernes.-^^-^the site preferred for ^this fruit, is where 

planted 
irty Feet 

distant, and are put sdmewliat' 5ee6er in tlie earth than 
apples : in other respefts, the rnanageiheht is the same. 
The sqfts ' are; tnc BTack-heart, White-heart, Flemish, 
or early 'Kcntisjij/Courdne, Hertfordshire BIkck, Wild 
Blacl:, and Red Cherries 5 also May-dukes and Mordlos. 
They are usually sold to tlie higlers, who retail them 
on the sea-coast of Kent, by the sieve,' or basket, con- 
f^U^njg forty-eight pounds each; or they are sent to Lon- 
Jlbn by w^ter, and consigned to fruit-faftors. 

Tithe. is paid by compiositibn of 2s. per pound on the 
We. 

Cherry gardens, while they are' lii full bearing, which 

■ -.■ •• ... .. 

is seldom" more than thirty yeairs, are more profitable 
than orchards j but after that time, the orchards produce 

most'moheyl * ' 

■ ■ ■ • • ^\ "I .- ^ ■ . . 

J [Mr. Randall, who is a great planter of orchards, 
[Sec. IS of opinion that there are few soils deep enough to 
produce a fine cherry garden. He has known the pro- 
.duct of single trees in this county to have sold for 
above five pounds per year, for seven years in succes- 
sion 

Fllh'erfs. — ^There are several hundred acres in the vici- 
nity of Maidstone. The soil best adapted for them is the 
(. ■ ' . . . ■ . 

stoiie-shattery sandy loam, of a quality somewhat inferior. 
It is a disadvantage for the trees to grow with great luxu- 
riance, as they bear rhost nuts when but moderately 
Strong; If they are planted among hops, without apples 
or cherries, they are put about twelve feet apart; when 
'the hops are dug up, the filbert-plantation is kept tle'ah 
by repeated digging and hoeing; and great skill is ne- 
cessary 
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-^^tfttt^'fa pfunihg, to make them bear VeB*. A sm^ll 
"^fktt of 'the produce of this pbntatioil^is'sold'to the hig- 
■IWs, who retail them indifferent parts 'of ' the coWnty ; 
(|mt the principal part is conveyed by water to Ldridbh, 
'ijiid there consigned to faftors, who sell them by vLt 
hundred, of an hundred-and-four pounds, from IGA'^to 
"MfOJr. per hundred, in proportion to the drop and de* 
'itdnd; [now from 1/. to 5/.] 

TiAe is compounded for by the year. 

. ♦ 

HOP-GROUNDS^ 

I 

* _ _ __ . ! j^ 

The Hop Plantations in the vicinity of Canterbury and 
Maidstdne being the principal growth of the county,- a 
' description of them may suffice for the \^hoIe. 

■ ■ ' ' ' 

The plantations near Canterbury, called the City 
Grbunds, are those surrounding the city, to the distance 
'of two or three miles, and contain between two s^nd three 
thousand acres. 

The hops growing there, and in East K^ht, afe of 'a 
Very fine rich quality, and if well managed, arc of a good 
colour. They are highly esteemed by the London brewers 
for their great strength, doing more execution in the 
copper thaij those of any other distrift. 

The best of these plantations are those which have 



*'^It is entirely owing to the skill and management in pruning the treed 
Vponeven a. favourite soil, that they pay. They are trained in the shape of, a 
)^bdi-bowl, and never suffered to grow above four or five feet high, with 
•hort stems, like a gooseberry-bush, and exceeding thin of wood. It is sup- 
fSui, that within a f<w miles round Maidstone, there are more Hlber'is 
.^lowing than in all England besides. These are also excellent in quality,- and, 
jif tulSwred to stand till ripe, will keep good for several years in a dry room or 
closet. But when gathered, they should be laid thin on the floor Of a room 
wlitrt ths SUA can get in to dry them.— AW; ^y a Middle Kttu Farmer, 
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a good deep rich loamy surface^ *frith a deep subsoQ of 
Joaipy brick each. This kind of land forms the princi- 
pal part of the plantations of East Kent: there are^ 
however, some grounds, where the surface is very 

I 

flinty, and some of a gravelly nature i but these are in- 
ferior. 

The plantations of the town of Maidstone and its vi- 
cinity, extend through the several parishes on the rag- 
stone shelf of land which lies below the chalk*hills, on 
the borders of the Weald of Kent. This plantation, in 
some years, grows great crops of hops ; but the quality 
of them is somewhat inferior to those of Canterbury and 
East Kent*: in general they grow larger, having a 
thicker leaf, with a less quantity of the farina, provin- 
cially condition, which constitutes their essential qualit]f. 
Nothing can be a more satisfaAory proof of the superio- 
rity of East-Kent hops, than that they generally sell to the 
London brewers for most money ; yet there are many of 
the Middle Kent planters, who produce hops of the first 
quality; and their plantations in general are managed 
with great skill and attention. Some of them are very 
extensive : that of the Earl of Rom net consists of 
forty-five acres in one field, and is in a high state of cul- 
tivation. On account of the richness of the soil, it is 
planted thinner than usual, having only eight hundred 
and ten hills per acre ; but four poles are placed to each 
hill. Some part of this plantation was trenched before 
planting, at the expense of 2 s. 6d. per square rod, or 
20/. per acre^ and that part succeeds best. The hills 



♦ Tn the margin of the original printed Report, which was circulated for 
remarks and observations, was a long Note by a Middle Kent Farmer ; which 
was afterwards printed in the Appendix to the first edition. The substance of 
it is now itttciwoven in this chapter. 

are 
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are 'manured every year at the rate of twenty-five .cart« 
loads per acre, from mixhills of equal quantities of dung, 
and river-mud tnth drift sand; which are prepared one 
year before hand, and when well rotted, are carefully 
trenched over, so that the mixture is intimately blended 
in one mass. It is put on the hills when the land is dug 
in the summer, being at the time the hops are tied to the 
poles. 

From the excessive high price of hops in 1799, and 
1800, the planters have been tempted to extend their 
plantations so much, that the market is now overstocked, 
and their business, until the plantation be much reduced, 
is entirely ruined. There are some planters in West 
Kent, who have nearly a hundred acres each. 

When a piece of land is intended to be planted, the 
first thing is to plough the land as deep as possible, early 
in OAober, and to harrow it level ; it is then meted each 
way, with a fovir rod chain, placing pieces of reed or 
stick at every tenth Unk, to mark the place of the hills i 
which makes 1000 per acre. This is the general me* 
diod; but some few grounds are planted eight, and some 
twelve hundred per ^cre ; some are planted wider one 
way than the other, in order to ^mit ploughing be* 
tween the hills instead of digging ; but this practice, ol^ 
though it has been tried many years, does not leem to 
increase, on account of the difficulty of digging along 
the rows where the plough cannot go % that part being 

much trodden with the horses in ploughing, digs so 
much the worse, that an extra expense is incurred, 
irtiich in some measure, defeats the economy of the 
plan. When the hills are marked out, holes are dug 
$bout the size of a gallon, which are filled with fine 
mould, and the nursery-plants placed in them. 
jBome put three plants, others two, and some only one 

k3 good 
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good oiu? to each hole. If the land is. planted with, cut^ 
tings, instead. of nursery-plants, the holes are dug in tl^ft 
s^mg, as soon as cutting-time comoiqiccs; soiue: fi.ac 
mpuld is provided to fill up the holes, in which arc placed 
four or five cuttings, each about three or four iachej^. ijDL 
length: thej^are cpvered about an inch deep with fiive; 
mould) and pressed down cjose with the hand. Whept 
the land is planted with puttings, no sticks are required i 
but if nur$ery.-plants are used, they require sticks or small 

• 

poles, six or seven feet high the first year : in both case^f 
the land is kept clean during the summer, by horse and 
hand-hoeing : the. next winter it is dug with a spade, and 
early in the spring the old binds are cut off smooth, 
about an inch below the surface ; a little fine mould is 
then drawn over the crown of the hills. As soon a$ the 
young shoots appear, so that the hills may be seen, they 
sure stuck with small pqles, from seven to ten feet long, 
in proportion to the length it is expefted the bind will 
run 5 these poles are called seconds, and are generally 
fcought in the woods, at from 5 s. to 8 s. per hundred, 
and three of them are placed to each hilL As soon as, 
the bind gets about two feet in length, women are em- 
ployed to tie them to the poles. The land is kept clean 
diiring the summer, by horse and hand-hoeing, as be- 
fore mentioned. The proper time for gathering them is 
known by the hop rubbing freely to pieces, and the seed 
beginning to turn brown. When in this state they turn 
from a green to a rich yellow colour, and then the 
longer they hang on the bine without turning brown by 
wind or by disease, the richer they become. It frc- 
quently happens in years of great crops, for want of oast 
room to dry them, or hands to do the work, that hops 
remain upon the poles till they are very much bruised, 
and many are lost by wind and bad weather ; yet th9se 

• late 
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late picked hops, though of a bad colour, are often very 
stronfif, and the most experienced planters are oropinion 
that. It IS better to be too late than . too ' early in the 
picking; because the early cutting of the bine mak^s it 




tlirfce the number of tfie working inhabitants of tjid 
distrifl: in some years are required to gather the crops. 
A great number of people are erpj)l/oyedi from .London, 
and other parts ; and it is on this account, strangers 
not being so easily managed, that the hops of this distrifl; 
are not picked so free of * the small grewiUeavcS that 
«ow among them in thebraBcTies: ' •''■ ;> ■ - " " 

In East Itent, they are pickc'il into bicsketi, contaihing 
iive "bushels each, and in West Kent', into" Bifls,' corfS^ 
sisting of a frame of wood* covered^ with cloth,' but "of 
which the hops are measured ; they are then cahned' to . 
the oast in bags,^ at noon and evening, for drying. Great 
care and skill are necessary in this branch of the business : 
the smallest neglect or ignorance in the management of 
the fires, will spoil the hops, and occasion great loss to 
the planter. When dried and sufficiently cool to get a 
little tough, so as not to crumble to powder, they are 
closely trodden into bags or pockets 5 the former con- 
taining two hundred weight and a half, and the latter, 
an hundred and a quarter. 

The second year after planting, full sized poles from 
fifteen to twenty feet in length, according to the strength 
of the land, which cost from 16 s. to 36x. per hundred, 
are placed to the hills instead of the seconds, which 

arc removed to younger grounds *. Here great care is 

■ I ■ ' f ... .. I 

* [Since the year 1796, best poles have reached the enormous price of three 
pounds per hundred and upwards, but are now reduced as low as thirty shiU 
linp.] 

K 4 necessary 
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necessary not to owpole ; for by that means yotmg 
grounds are often much weakened ^ and it is equally 
so, not to pverdung them, as that will make' them 
mouldy. 

Fifty cart-loads of well rotted farm-yard dung and 
mouldy once in three years, are generally esteemed mU 
£cient for an acre of land. 

• I • 
• I I 

IMPLBMENTS AND APPENDAGES TO THE HOP* 

GlBiOVJiDS,'-^See page 65. 

:. PreibsffUm.'^Thert can be no certain report made of 
the produce of the hop-plantations, because, in some years 
the growth of these distrids is less than two hundred 
weight per s^ei and in others it is fourteen or fifteen : 
the average n^ay be seven or eight. [Upon ft^rtl^er con* 
sideration) ^ think it cannot; exceed seven*] 
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WOODS AND PLANTATIONS- 



THE woodlands of the eastern part of Kent are dis« 
persed principally between the great road from Rochester 
to Dover, and the chalk-hill that runs from Folkstone, by 
Charing, to Detling. These woods furnish the country 
with fire-wood, tillers for husbandry uses, and the dock« 
yards with timber for ship-building ; but the most ma- 
terial part of their produce is the immense quantity of 
hop-poles o^t out for the neighbouring plantations. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF WOODLANDS IN THE DISTRICT 
EXTENDING FROM CHATHAM-HILL TO CHARING. 

Copy of a Paper ^ presented to the Kent Agricultural Society^ 

by R. TiLDEN, Esq. 

** The soil on which these woods grow, is for the most 
part flint and clay, with chalk at no great distance from 
the surface. Where chalk is the chief component part of 
the upper surface, the wood is of slow growth and little 
iralue. They are generally cut down from ten to four- 
teen and to eighteen years growth ; and the price varies 
from 51. to 15 L per acre, depending in a great measure 
on the goodness of the wood, the demand, and the price 
o{ poles. Hop-poles are the chief article which make 
woods valuable in this part of the country ; there is not 
only a constant demand for them at home^ but they are 
parried as far as Maidstone^ and to a considerable dis* 

tancc 
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tance beyond^ the plantation there being so very exten- 
sive as to require more than the woodlands in that situa- 
tion produce, and the planters preferring the poles which 
grow upon the hills to ftosf of quicker growth and nearer 
home. 

" Part of the wppcjl^d iy ti^i^ distrift is, in the hands 
of the proprietors, and part is let to the tenants who oc- 
cupy the adjoining farms. When fit to fell, it is com- 
monly sold by valuation. After the purchase is made» 
^^<i^ t^p leaC is off, tj\e wq^^ is parcelled out among the 
^il^pg J wfi^femen qnplc}yQ4: by, the, pw^rchaser. Th/£, fijrs^ 
^epis^to clear the stocj;? of the small spiray, bushes, &c* 
^fef y<?= inadc up int^ b^vj;^^ bound with t)yo y^% % 
ajfcjt^e called wintetr.kilii.bay/ns. They shoi^d be, si^ 
feet lope, an4 two. in circumference ovei: the bands : the 
Hyic^ of making tfeepi is^ Si. per hundred}* and thej sclj 
in the yirood^ for 6s. per hundrpd* If bushes are wanted* 
the best are bound up in bundles with one wift, at Is. 6d. 
per load, consisting of £fty bundles; and they sell in the 
woods from 7s. to IQx. per load. 

** After the stocks are cleared, tl^ey are cut down aqd 
thrown into ranges^ wide enough to adfiiit a team to pass 
to fetch away the different articles. These . are cut out 
as the stocks are felled, and consist of first and second 

I.- ♦ ... . " "■ ' r' "» '■■■• ••*■"* 

best, poles, first and second ordinary poles, use-poles^ 
§.tak^s* an4 binders, thatching-rods, austry-rods, htirdle- 
rQds* whe,e]L-tip[ib.er, piles, and props. The remainder, 
nqt fit o;: wanted for these purposes, is thrown into the 
rwg^4 wb.er.e it remains to employ the woodm^ in the 

§griug- 

" The bqst first poles are chesnut, ash, yrlllow, and 
^i^p^Q : their length shoiild be eighteen feet •, their price 

1 t^ I . J ^ . ^ . s ■'■■''■iC- .. 
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j^^irox^SOj.taSSs, piejr hundred ; che^utypoles are 
^(^^9 ^afytn^ m price from 15A to 207. per IQQQ i|| 

^f l^be best second ppl|q^ consist of tb^, ^^? '^^94:^ 
thf. £jf$ti and are only a smaller pole ; varying i^ leagtjl| 
from fifteen to sixteen feet. They sell in the wpo4 
^fj^iOs, to 2Lf. per hundred. 

f* Thp first ordinary pole? consist of oak, gaspoign| 
1^4 birch, beech, and hornbeam ; t^e two last very -in- 
^ior: ^their. length should be from seventeen to eightepq 
fj!^; t^y sf:U in the wood from 12/. to 20/. perhuQ^ 
dred. 

. ^\ The second ordinary poles, varying in lengtl^ from 
^pen to sixteen feet, sell in the wood from I0s» to 12/, 
gee hundred. 

". Use poles consist of ash, ch^snut, w:illow, oak, a$pjj 
i^d ga^coign, which are too large for hop-poles. They 
are cut at one halfpenny each, and sell in the wood from 
A^di, to 6d. according to the size» length, and goodness 
fj^ the woad. The largest sort are sold ^y admeasure- 
ment, froj;n Sd, to 9d. and 10^. per foot. 

•* Stakes and binders are cut out of hazel, ash^ 03]^, 
viUf^yf, and maple; they are bound up in bundles, 
ty^enty-fiycL in Cfach ; the price of cutting is l^d. e^-chj 
and they sell in the wood from 4^^. to 6cl. per biindle. 
The leyt^gth of a stake should be five feet ; of. a binder, 
^q^. fifteen to eighteien feet, 

" Thatching-rods are cyt out oCthe same kinds of ^ood 
as tibc stakes and binders whiph are not of a proper 
iffPgth for binders, or large e|:^ough for stakes. They are 
bound up in bundles, fifty .in each ; the price of cutting 
is 2//. per bundle; and they sell in the wood for 6^, 
The length of a bundle should be six feet. 

*^ Austry- 
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*• Ailttrjr-rods are smaller than thatching-rods, cut out 
of hazel. They are used to bind billet-wood for the 
London market. They are bound up in bundles, one 
hundred rods in each; the price of cutting lis 2d» and 
they sell at 6d. per bundle in the wood : their length is 
five feet, ' 

** Hurdle-rods are cut to make hurdle-gates for fold- 
ing sheep; they are cut out of the same kind of wood 
as binders ; indeed, they are only a small binder, from ten 
to fourteen feet long. They are bound up in bundles, 
fifty in each : the price of cutting \s2d, and they sell in 
the wood at 6 J. per bundle. 

** Wheel-timber is cut out of large beech of two or 
three falls growth : it is used for fellies of wheels ; it 
should not be less than seven inches diameter at tho 
small -end. It is cut down for one penny for every length 
of three feet, and sold in the wood from Id. to Sd. per 
length; if sold by admeasurement, at the same price per 
foot ; if smaller, it is cut out for axle-trees, plough-cheps, 
and wrests. Axle-trees should be seven feet long, and 
six and a half inches in diameter at the small end ; they 
are cut for Id. each, and sell in the wood for 10 d. 
Plough-cheps should be five feet long, and five inches 
diameter at the small end : they are cut for one half- 
penny each, and sell in the wood for sixpence. 

** Plough-wrests should be four feet long and five 
inches diameter at the small end : they are cut for one 
halfpenny each, and sell in the wood for 2d. 

** Piles are cut out of beech and hornbeam; they 
are used to prevent the tide from washing away the 
chalk at the footing of the sea-walls, and are cut of dif- 
ferent lengths. 

12 feet 
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6 feet long 1 15 0-\ 

5 ■ 1 5 of per 

4 19 or 100 

S 12 o) 



12 feet long 1 \\-\ 

'11 1 Oi 

10 n\ 

9 104 

8 - — — 8i 

7 7 . 

** N. B. The above is the price of the piles delivered at 
the place where they are to be used. Land-carriage is 5/. 
per hundred for six feet piles, ^z. for five feet, 3 j. for four 
feet, and 2 s. for three.feet piles. If they go by water- 
carriage, the price is the same. 

^ Props which are used in the coal-mines at Newcastle?, 
are cut out of oak and birch ^ they should be cut six 
feet four or five inches long, and be two and a half 
inches diameter at the small end : the price of cutting is 
a halfpenny ; and they sell in the woods at 2d. each. 

*• These are the chief, if not all the articles whigh are 
cut during the winter. In the spring, what remains in 
the ranges is made up, part into summer kiln-bavins, 
which are made of the smallest wood, and bound with 
two withes, and should be six feet long. The price of 
making is 3 /.' per hundred; and they sell in the wood from 
fi/.^to 9 J. per hundred. Part is made into household ba-? 
Tins, being the best faggots which are made ; they should 
be six feet long, and two feet over the band ; the price is 
also S/. per hundred; and they sell in the woods from 12/. 
to 14 J. per hundred. The remainder is cut Out in cord- 
wood ; each stick should be three and a half feet long, 
the length of the cord fourteen feet, and it should be 
stacked three feet high ; the price of cutting a^d stacking 
is 2s. per cord; and the cord sells ip the wood from 
12x. to 16/. 
[In one of my late Agricultural Tours I waited upon 

Mr. 
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Mr* TiiJ^Eft, Who fatourcA mc with an account of the 
prices (tf the wbfkmatiiship and safte of the Wobcfs of ids 
vicimtyi which» contrasted with the prices he quoted hx 
the ycai: 1796, shews the increased pricte of -this- hfanch 
of husbandry, and the difference of d\e Value df ^i6bd ia 
seven years : 

Frice of "ctittrng anil makingitip. 

1795. lB6i, 



Cord df Wood, 
Hundred of best Bavins, 



.n 



Summer Kiln ditto. 
Winter Kiln ditto, 
BeA Chcsniit Poles, 

r 

Setorid best '"Poles, 
Oak, Beech, fee. 
Second ditto, 
Stakeis and Binders, 



/. 

5 

S 

3 

3 

1 

1 



1 
1 








4 O 

4 X) 



H 



1 

1 
1 
1 





is 
3 



Price of the 
in the 



different articles 
Wood. 



Increase of 



Cord of Wood, 
Hundred of best Bavins, 

— Summer Kiln do. 

■ Winter Kiln do. 

— Best Ches. Poles 

■ Second best do. 

— Oak, Beech, &c. 

— • Second do. 

— Stakes & Binders 



1795. 
£• J", d. 

14 
13 
8 6 

6 

1 15 
1 6 
16 
11 

4|to 



1803. 
£• /. d. 

19 
18 
12 
8 
5 
5 
18 
11 
7 




2 
1 



Labour 
S, d» 

6 

1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
04 



Value. 

J*, d. 

5 

|0 5 

3 6 
2 O 
10 

4 6 
2 

2 



'By which it appears, that On the average, this kind of 
husbandry labour is increased in seven years ^bout 27 
'iper cent., and the price of woods 30 per cent.] 

u It 



«*It "iiasbcehfotiiid by those tHat'hive beenVeiY'ilSfii- 
tivc to the management of their "woddtaiKJs, tSSat VdAd, 
like every thing else, decays and produces fewer -poles 
every fall, unless they are replenished. This is best done 
in the aiituthn after the wood is felled. The plants, 
wfii^ter chesnut, ash, or willow, should be tiken lip'frdSi 
iflie nursery with as much earth to their roots as can be 
conveniently done *, and tlieir small roots should be cut 
as little as possible. Strong plants taken up in this mail- 
ner, and planted with care, seldom fail. They should be 
looked over the next spring, to fasten those which the 
fro^t may have loosened. 

" The tithe of woodlands was, a few years ago, at 2s. in 
the pound ; but it now varies from 2s, 3d. to 2s. 6d» and 
to 3/. f Many clergymen are of opinion that the woods 
ought not to be cut down only, but to be made up in the 
different articles for sale; but this is not true: if the clergy- 
man and purchaser should disagree, all that the latter has 
to do, is to sever every tenth perch and leave it: the ex- 
pense of doing this is found to be about Sci. in the pound. 
If wood therefore is sold at a fair valuation, it appears 

unreason- 



• Removing eartli with the roots of plants of the kind here mentioned, it 
;mpra£ttcable and unnecessary ; no deciduous plants, but American flowering 
shrubs, require earth with ihem, nor will they retain k.^Nofe by Mr, Run^ 
da//, oj Maids/o/te. 

+ I never heard of Jf. being paid for the tithe cf uood ; 2s. 6d. is a common 
price, and ought not lobe called unreasonable ; for it the purchaser gives 2os, for 
the wood and Zf. for the tithe, amounting in the whole to i/. 2x., the tithe 
of which will be found to be nearly 2x. 2^d. : add the expense of felling, and 
in mo>t cases ts. dd, is a reasonable charge.— ivrmary^ />y tb€ Rev, Mr. 
Fryce. 

This mode of estimating tithe is erroneous, because it supposes eleven -tenths 
•f the whole ; and by that means makes the tithe too small. The fa£t is, 
tfait the seller can engage only for nine-tenths ; and, consequently, the par- 

son's 
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unreasonable for any clergyman to demand more than 
2 1. Srf. in the pound *." 



ton's thare is a nioth part of the sum the wood sells for, with an adtlitioo of ft 
tenth of the price of severing ; which in most cases will be found to amooatti 
about 1#. 3^. in the pound, as Mr. Tx ld e n very justly observes.— jE^//#r. 

* The practice of laying down the different sorts from the stock tD,atrilDi 
into the ground, is a valuable discovery; and I believe rather a local one* 
They produce hop>poles more quick by Aiis, than in any other way.-"JVbr# 4|f 
m Midi^/e Kent Farmer. 

The method is, to seledl long healthy young branches from the ttockf ad* 
joining to vacancies in the wood, and then to dig holes, each about two fiMC 
aquare, and fifteen inches deep, returning the surface mould into the boCtoaa 
of the hole, and then bending each branch and fastening it down wldi a pq[» 
about ten or twelve inches below the surface, treading over it the remainder 
of the mouId^-'^i/rVor. 
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General Ohservations on the preceding Table. 

The oaks are all cut in the flaying season} for. the bark 
of all sizes. The fencing-poles are either used whole^ or cut 
into gates for sheep-fences. The hop-poles are sorted into 
three, four, or five sorts, and sold by the hundred. TJhe 
faggots, or bavins, are made into lengths of five feet; tho 
best for bakers and house-keepers ; and on the hills: they 
make inferior sorts, called kiln-brush, which are used for 
burning lime. Stakes and ethers are cut out before the 
&ggots are made. In the neighbourhood of Chathtam 
they cut some small bundles of brush and cord-wood, for 
the use of shipping and the metropolis. The woodlands 
of the Weald are tithe-free. 

[By mending the vacant spots of woods with such 
sorts of plants as are best adapted to the respeftive soils, 
a great additional produce of wood has been obtained. 
This improvement, together with an increased demand 
for hop-poles, has made some woodlands the most va^ 
luable estates in the county. The beautiful woods 
of Lord RoMNEY, and those of Sir Charles Mid- 
DLETON, near Maidstone, ar^ good specimens of what 
has been done in this way. His Lordship has, not 
long since, made above 50/. per acre of some wood 
of eleven years growth, on a poor pinnock soil, that 
was many years ago mended by the late Lord Romney; 
and Sir Charles Middleton, from a better soil on 
the rock, has made 104>/. per acre, of a late fall of 
only nine years growth ; but this was from a plantation 
of chesnut % a sort of wood the most valuable of any, 
except larich, for hop-poles. 

From some hints on the culture of larich, and the 
value of that wood for hop-poles, published some years 
ago by the ingenious Dr. Anderson, of Edinburgh, I 

keutJ U was 
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was induced to raise a small plantation^ by which I was 
enabled to cut down in July last a fifth part of an 
acre ; the produce of which lies n6w in the fields and 
is as follows i 

£. s. L 

440 Faggots, wcMth 10/. per hundred 9 4 

475 Best poles - 40j, — 9 10 

133 Second ditto, 20/. — 15 

162 Third ditto, - 10/. — 16 2 

BS Large pieces, 1 /• each, 4 8 

75 Hi^ge stakes, « Sj-. per hundred 2 S 

;C.18 5 5 

Multiply by S 

Worth per acre, ;^«91 7 I 

The land on which this valuable produce was reared, 
IS a very poor light loam, not worth more than 6 or ?/• 
per acre rent, when it was planted. 

The plants cost 1/. per hundred, and were put in 
with a dibbler after a deep ploughing, at the dis- 
tance of two feet each way. The value of the pro- 
duce in eleven years is near ten times the original valut 
of the land at thirty years purchase ! ! !] 
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Wastes. 



THE waste lands, the neglefted woodsy and the im- 
poverished commons, are striking evidences of th6 ne^ 
eesisity and importance of inquiries like the present; 
and the legislature will have abundant merit in suggesting^ 
to the proprietors of these estates a plan of improve- 
oient, from which individuals and the community will 
derive the greatest advantages. 

In the county there are the following commons, viz. 
Blean Common, Charing Heath, 

Swingfield Minis, Lenham Heath, 

Stelling Minis, Pinnenden Heath, 

Rodes Minis, Cox Heath, 

Ewel Minis, Langley Heatli, 

Stouting Common, Barming Heath, 

Challock Lees, East Mailing Heath, 

Baddlesmere Lees, Seal Chart, 

Chart Leacon, Ightham Heath, 

Hotfield Heath, Wrotham Heath, 

Hays Common Dartford Heath, 

Bromley Common, Dartford Brimps, 

Boxley Heath, Black Heath, &c. &c.' 

The whole extent of these commons, I apprehend, 
does not comprehend more than 20,000 acres. The soil 
of a few of them consists of a poor cold loam j of others, 
•fa wet stiff clay; but the principal part abounds in 

lU 2 gravel 
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gravel and sand. They are in general covered wit& 
furze and fern, interspersed with patches of grass ; and 
feed some lean cattle and poor half starved sheep. If 
they were in a state of severalty,' under proper systems 
of management, they might undoubtedly be made of 
great value. Enclosures would do much; industry and 
due attention to the natural produce, and what has been 
cultivated on similar soils in other places, would do more. 
Nature is a wise counsellor, and those who follow her 
advice can, with the aid of art and observation, do won- 
ders in agriculture. 

I shall here take the liberty of suggesting to the Ho- 
iiourable Board of Agriculture, the propriety of recomi- 
mending to the legislature a plan for a general ad of en^ 
closure, founded on the principle of Mr. Gilbert's aft 
for incorporating parishes for the support of the poor, so 
far as that t£t relates to the calling a meeting, and deter- 
mining by a majority of two-thirds in number and value 
of the occupiers, whether their common shall be divided ; 
and, if determined in the affirmative, then to proceed 
by appointing commissioners, and expediting the busi- 
ness, as in cases where separate acts of parliament haTC 
been obtained. 
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CHAP. XII. 



IMPROVEMENTS, 



SECT. I.— -DRAINING. 

» - i 

THIS is a subjeft of infinite importance to t& 
prosperity of this kingdom. iBogs exist in most of thb 
^ountiesj more or less, and in some to a wonderful ex* 
tent ; the whole of which is convertible to the very be^ 
land) by proper management. 

tn Kent we have a great many small patches of boggy 
and spungy lands^ formed by meaiis which will hereafter 
lie mentioned. We have also several extensive parcels of 
marsh-lands, which, by too much water, in the winter 
months are frequently rendered totally useless^ and of 
but little value in summer. The quantity of these two 
kiads of wet lands amounts to some thousand acres, the 
idiole of which, at a very small expense, might be im- 
proved, in its annual value, at least I/, per acre. 

Besides these, there is much land of considerable 
value that might be greatly improved, by a proper at* 
tention to the general principles of drainage. 

The different kinds of drainage may be arranged un* 
der the following heads, viz. 

1. Upland Drainage^ 

2. Flood Drainage, and 

3. Bog Drainage* 

Upland Drainage is efiedted in two ways; either by 
iiirface drains, or by hollow drains. The first is done by 

h S laytD|( 
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laying the land in ridges, and leading the water, bf 
means of furrows, into narrow channels made with the 
spadcj and thence by a general conduftor to the streams. 
This kind of drainage is prailised only on soils having a 
clay surface, or any other substance impenetrable by 
water ; and the method used in Kent is to lay the land in 
flat ridges, cither a half or a whole rod in width: if the 
land is very wet, narrow ridges are made ; and if but 
moderately so, wider ones. When the land is ploughed, 
the furrows between the ridges are opened with a plough, 
having a inould-board on each side, by which a drain 
for the water is made ; and at the lower parts of tl^e, 
afield a channel is dug out about the breadth of the spadC) 
to receive the .water from the furrows, and convey 
away as before mentioned- This mode of draining arable 
clay-soils on hills receiving no water but what falls ffom 
the clouds, is found to be cffeclual; and the flat ridges 
made with the turn-wrest plough, are very far superior p 
tbp high round ridges of other counties made by the 
plc-jghs with fixed mould-boards; for the flat ridi 
^ve the very great advantage of receiving and retaiqi] 
ihp small showers equally over the surface of the xk 
in summer, when every drop of water is of the utmpit 
consequence to vegetation ; while the high round ridges 
arc more exposed to evaporation, and cast off little sud- 
_den showers, and the crops growing thereon in dry sea- 
sons, are in a starving state for the want of a sufljdent 
degree of mojslurc. Great objections are made by some 
to flat ridges, alledging that the surface is more Ukplvto 
be incrusted and baked together, by the water standing 
thereon after heavy showers ; the fafl: is otherwise; but 
even if it should be so, the evil is easily remedied by tak- 
jpg the first opportunity of a dry season in the spring to 
Jjiarj^o* the surface of a wheat-crop i or to prevent 

misc 
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miscWef, by drilling all crops, and hoeing the iutervals 
by hand, if labourers arc lo be had, if not, by scuffing 
the surface with horse-hoes. At any rate, the evil of an 
incrusted or bound surface, which may be so easily re- 
medied, is not to be put in competition with the advan- 
tages resulting from having a level surface to retain the 
Email showers that fall in a dry summer. 

The second mode of draining upland is by hollow 
drainage ; wiiich is practised on all land having a porous 
soil on the surface, and a retentive clay-soil a little be- 
low it, which iieeps the surface wet till (he water is taken 
away by some artificial means. The pethod is, to cttt 
angular channels at such places, and at such distances 
from each other, as the nature of the soil seems to re- 
quire; which must be determined by experienced men 
from local circumstances ; such as, whether the retentive 
bed of clay be a greater or less depth from the surface ; 
and whether the field to be drained has a greater or less 
fall for the ready passage of the water. The method of 
preserving the channels open and free, is various. Some 
lay flints or stones at the bottom, others green bushwood ; 
and some. make the trench with shoulders towards the 
bottom, and lay thereon a tuft of grass, with the grass- 
side downwards, thereby leaving an entire cavity for the 
passage of the water. In Essex I have been informed 
they use ropes of straw, made by twisting it together, 
about the size of a man's arm ; these ropes are laid at 
the bottom instead of wood or stones ; this is a very 
cheap method, and is said to be more durable than 
bushes. In every case, the trench is filled up and level- 
led with the mould that was dug out of it. These un- 
der-ground drains, when they are well executed, and 
^nade of a sufficient depth, out of the reach of moles 
and pressure of cattle or carriages, will last from ten to 
L t twenty 
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twenty years, and npwards j and land may be draiiied ai 
this joaode at an expense of from 15i. to 30/. per acre, 19 
ion to the number of channels required. But it 
be observed here, that many attempts at hoXkm 
draining have been made on boggy and spungy soils withr 
out success, owing to a want of the knowledge of the 
original cause of the mischief i which will be exjdained 
when the drainage of that sort p{ land is mentioned. 

[I have lately drained a field of twenty-six acres of very 
wet land ; but otherwise extremely rich and fertile, bf 
laying the bottoms of the drains with whole bricks, filt 
ing up with brick-rubbish and sea beach, at the expense 
of nearly five pounds per acre. These drains will pro- 
bably run for ages without choking up. Their dura- 
bility ought to be great, or the expense is too much. 
Chalk .will answer the purpose, when below the reach 
of frost, as well as bricks, and where near at hand, 
will occasion a considerable saving of the expense.] 

II. Flood Drainage. — ^This kind of drainage is very littk 
attended to in some parts of this county: for want of it, 
many extensive tra£b of marsh-land are very much in- 
jured 'j and a benefit, which otherwise woidd accrue by 
a great increase of property in mutton, wool, and bee^ 
is thereby lost to individuals and the public. 

The mischief of ^oods is obvious j and, fortunately, 

so is the remedy, when their causes are known. These 

are, first, rain falling on retentive lands, whose surface is 

below the level of the river where embankments arc 

wanting, or are defeftive, The nuisance in such cases 

can only be removed by evaporation or machinery ♦; but 

it 



• A machine of this kind has been lately ere£led by Mr. Hooper, of 
Cottington, near Deal, which promises to be of the greatest utility^ as ks 

cost 
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it may be greatly lessened by embankments. Under these 
circumstances, suitable embankments aldng the river an- 
swer a general good purpose; they keep the downfall 
water in its proper channel, and the accumulated stream 
eidarges the bed and improves its outlet. 

Secondly, A descent of water from the adjoining hills 5 
the whole of which may be conveyed to the river by 
embanked channels, in such dire£tions as nature points 
out. 

III. Bag Drainage^ Ail bo^y soils consist of a mass 
of vegetable matter, arising from the surface of the land 



cost it very little, and constnidion simple ; it is not likely to get out of re« 
fair; and requires little or no attendance, it having a vane which keeps it 
always facing the wind. 

DIMENSIONS OP THB MILL AND PUMP. 

Four sweeps, the drivers of each seven feet long, and breadth sixteen 
inches. The leaders of each are the same length, and nine inches in breadth ; 
these are so fixed, with springs behind them, as to check the velocity in 
•trong gales of wind. 

The mill works a square pump fifteen and a half inches by seven in the clear. 
It is calculated, in moderate gales, to make a stroke in one second of time, by 
Wkich it delivers two gallons of water, making a discharge in twenty-four 
hours of 1600 butts, of 108 gallons each. It is planned with a lever, in 
Cise of necessity, to work another pump of the same size ; which in strong 
^nds would of course discharge double the above quantity. The price, in- 
cluding fixing, is 31/. xox. 

The use of this mill is to throw out the water from about 100 acres of 
ffnsS'land, that have heretofore been always under water in a rainy sea- 
son I occasioned not by the downfall of rain, nor by springs rising our;of the 
land, but by springs issuing from the foot of the adjoining hills, and floods 
from the higher grounds spreading over the level below, faster than the sewers 
could take them away. The sewer which did run across this land is now 
turned round the outside of it, and the land to be drained by this mill is em- 
banked against the floods, so that there will be no water to raise from it, but 
mrhat fiills from the clouds. 

. £This mill has been found to answer the intended purpose so well, and 
the neighbouring farmers have been so thoroughly convinced of its utility, 
that now, 1803, there are ten more erected in the same level; by 'which 
vsany wet fields, that used never to have any stock in them in ^nter, 
fritt BOfv keep ^i tl^U lejuoa a great inany shtep.] 

having 
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having been overflowed for ages with water, thereby pro- 
ducing a number of aquatic plants, whose roots form a 
thick matted turf that contain water, in the natore of a 
spunge. As these aquatic plants continue their growdi 
upwards, their roots become matted together under the 
surface, and thereby form the spungy surface of the bogj 
hence, all bogs are in a perpetual state of increasing 
depth, so long as they are fed with the necessary supf^y 
of water to keep up the vegetation of the aquatic plants. 
Ijet the supply of water be cut off, and the aquatic 
plants soon die ; by which the bog is no longer a mas 
of vegetating matter, but becomes a body of firm rich 
mould, in the nature of a rotten dunghill. This sort of 
land, therefore, when once it is properly drained, b^ 
comes the richest and most valuable : hence it is obvion^ 
that all boggy lands may be increased in their annual 
value, at least 20/. per acre, and probably to twice that 
amount. 

The springs that occasion the bogs, issue from the foot 
of the adjacent hills ; and the method of draining, or 
more properly, destroying, the bogs, as discovered by the 
ingenious Mr. Elkington, is so simple, easy, and cer- 
tain in its effefts, that it need only to be made pilblic, to 
be generally adopted, and it will then produce the most 
beni^jjipial effefts to the community. For, besides the 
great increase of national wealth, by the d^strudtion of 
all the bogs in the kingdom, amounting in value to 
many hundred thousand pounds a year, the improve- 
ment of the health of the neighbouring inhabitants is of 
the utmost importance ; not to mention the increase of 
population, by the improvement and culture of these 
now barren and almost waste distrifts. 

It may be presumptuous in me to enter at large into 
tliis subjeft, after the excellent Report which has been 

made 



made on Mr. Elkington's mode of drajnkig, bj tl^ 
Vorthy President of the Board of Agricujlture y but ^ 
this Survey, when published by the Honourable Bpardi^ 
^ay fall iuto th/e h^Ujds of many whp m^y not h^ye an 
p{^rtunity of seeU^g the other, I shall just mentfon such 
ideas fs have occurred to me on this s^bjedl, togethef 
with the outlines of Alf • £LKiNi«;TpN's plan. 

Water falling from tljie clouds, in r^in or ifi dews, on 
^the surface of the eax^ descends in perpendicul^ direc- 
tions through all porous soiU, suc^ as chalk, stpne, 
gravel, sand» &c. until it meets with a bed ojF dose tena- 
cious earth; of which clay is the principal and most rjes- 
tientive: the water being tl^iere stopped in its descent, 
glides along the surface, and. bursts out over tjxc edges of 
the bed of clay, in the nature of a sprifig^ from thence it 
flo^^s down the sides of the hill, and produces ^, bog. 
The hills containing sand, rp|:k| .^fnd gravel, in this 
county, and I suppose in xppst oth^'s, have beds o£ clay 
at their base, lying considerably above the level of the 
bottom of the vales which interseif): the hills. The me- 
thod praftised so successfully by Mr. Elki^gton, is to 
ci)t off these springs from their source by deep channels, 
in lines nearly p the diredlion of the vallie$, thence con- 
veying the water down to the rivers or sewers below. 

Wl^en the direftion for a drain is marked out, it is 
fieces^ary to begin at the bottom next the river, carrying 
the drench gradually up to the spring-head, under the 
guidance of a spirit level : a fall of an inch in four or fi vj£ 
rpds, is sufficient to carry off the water. As the work- 
sz)en proceed in making the trenches for the drains, 
I^oles are made in them with a boring auger, in order to 
.fap the springs, and let out as much water as possible. 
li^ frpm the situation of the land and soil, it is necessary 
tp ffiake ypTj deep f:hannels, tb,cn drains of stone or 

brick 
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brick are laid, and the drain is covered in with the earth 
that is dug out ; but otherwise, open trenches will an- 
swer every purpose. 

The mouth of the covered drain should be laid cm a 
little green brushwood, to prevent its sinking into the 
earth. If ^ny trees are found near the direction of die 
drain, they should be dug up, as otherwise their roots 
are liable to get into the drain; where they grow with 
such rapidity as to burst or choke it in a few years. If a 
small quantity of witcr only is expeAed to come down 
the drain, a breadth of four or five inches is sufficient; 
but if a quantity is found issuing from several springs, or 
comes from a considerable distance, by which an accu- 
mulation of water follows ; then the drain should be 
about six or seven inches wide. If made with bricksi 
and the soil on which they are laid is a soft quicksand, 
they should be laid flat; but if clay or firm earth, lay- 
ing them on their edges will do ; th6 depth of the drain 
should be greater at the lower end than at the upper ; 
namely, three bricks at the lower end, two in the middle, 
and one at the upper part. 

H. Darrel, Esq. of Cale-Hill (very much to his ho- 
nour) is the first who has imdertaken bog-drainage in 
this county, under the direftion of Mr. Elkington. 
He commenced his operations in the spring of 1795, and 
has, in the course of about eight months, very efiedbially 
drained about seventy acres, which were worth about 7/. 
or 8/. per acre, and now will very shortly be to him in- 
valuable, on account of their situation, close to his man- 
sion ; but, independent of that circumstance, this land 
will be increased in its annual value full 20/. per acre : 
by which, he has the acquisition of an estate of 70L 
per annum for an expense not yet ascertained; but 
which will hardly exceed 200/. or 300/. Cattle have 

sometimes 
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sometimes been laid up on these bogs> so that they have 
been obliged to be drawn out by ropes from places which^ 
in one year or less, from the time of the drains being 
cat, are become firm enough to bear the tread of horses. 
[In a late survey of the improvements that have been 
made by Mr. Darrel, in the drainage of these bogs, I 
learn, that he has had fine cabbages on some, and ten 
quarters of oats per acre on others, that have been under 
the plough ; and where rushes have heretofore been fre« 
qoently mown for thatch, now good grass appears. — 
Several of his drained bogs have lately been converted to 
water-mead, and are in a rapid state of improvement ; 
but for want of a sufiicient fall, the action of the water 
is not so lively as could be wished.] 



SECT. II. PARING AND BURNING, 

* 

For this subject, see the Appendix. 



SECT. III. MANURING. 

The sorts of manure commonly in use in this county, 
are dung, sheep-folding, chalk, turf-ashes, soot, coal- 
ashes, sea-weed, woollen-rags, and lime ; with a variety 
of other manures, too numerous and trifling to be par- 
ticularized. 

Dung of horsesj cattle^ and hogs^ is mixed together 
in large heaps, and laid in the fields intended to be ma- 
nured, usually on a layer of fresh earth, a foot or two 
in depth, dug put of hedge-rows, waste banks, or 
useless spots of land. When the heap of dung is made 
upi some persons give it a covering of mould \ and it is 

an 
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mi' WtcHlcht ptz(&c€ to Kecji h irioSt, and prevent efvapCN' 
rMton. Aftdr it' leas Iain a moiith or t^ to f er iii e m^ 
it i« trenched OTC^ act tht txptnst of Sj*. 6rf. per huxidred' 
dcff-lbstd^i send' then, after lying a fcv^ wo** loiigcrj it 
i^ & fofr use. This manure is laid oh the knd at the 
rflit^'of from forty to sixty cart-loads^ of twenty bu^ieb 
e%teh, pet acre. The eipense of carrying dttt iSit hcxp, 
yi^th converiieiitly situated, is about 15/. per ItitikSttei' 
cart-loads, and for spreading, S/. 6rf. ^ ' 

The principal part of this sort of manure is carried* 
c?lftt for -^htzt or b^ns. Some farmers dung fof barley^ 
and others for turnips. 

Manuring nvith the sheep-fold is praftiscd on fallow* 
lands in the spring months, after barley sowing, for tiir- 
nips;'then on fallows or clover-lays, for wheat; ^nd 
when that season is over, the fold is removed to either 
wheat stubbles or turnips, in order to fold the land for 
the succeeding crop of barley or oats. 

Two hundred sheep will fold about an acre in a week ; 
the value of which is from 20s. to 3 Ox. in proportion to 
the time of the year ; the last folding in the autumn, next 
to the ploughing for wheat, being the most valuable. 

Chalh is sused to great advantage as a manure on some 
wet, stiff soils, having no calcareous earth ; in quantity, 
from fifty to eighty cart-loads per acre. Its beneficial 
effefts are said to last twenty years, and the value of it is 
often estimated between outgoing and incoming tenants, 
when lately laid on, as high as SL per acre. 

There are many soils, however (indeed, throughout' the 
greatest, part of this county, where chalk is in plenty) 
which derive no benefit from it. Some farmers, from 
observing the beneficial effefts of chalk as a maniire at 
other places, have been tempted to use it on theiV lands; 

wfierfe 
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where It has proved to be of no kind use ; and much 
time ami expense have been entirely thrown away. 

. The best method of using it, is to spread it e^rly in the 
autumn, in order that it may be thoroughly drenched 
with rain, that the frost may have its full operation upon 
it; by which means it is well pulverized when the thaw 
comes on, and will mix the more readily with the soil. 

Old grass-lands on wet sandy or clay soil, over-rUn 
with furze or rushes, are greatly improved by chalk. 

[A vast quantity of chalk is carried away from the vici- 
nity of Gravesend, in vessels and barges, for manure, to 
the clay distrifts along the borders of the Thames in this 
county ; but much more is carried over to the other side 
into the county of Essex. Some of this chalk is brought 
down to Heme and Whitstable, where within these few 
years immense improvements have been made with it. 
The method is to lay it in the winter on poor wet hun- 
gry grass-lands, about 13 or 14? large cart-loads per acre, 
which by the water and land carriage, &c. costs from 6/. 
to 8/. per acre. The grass and rough land producing 
fern and bushes with some grass of little value, when 
chalked, and ploughed, grows excellent com. Mn 
Ford; the proprietor of much of the tithe in this vici- 
nity collects his corn tithes; but very wisely, to en- 
courage the pradHce, remit* to the farmers the tithe of 
the firit crop of com after chalking ; hence much of it is 
done, and the practice increasing, adds greatly to the 
emolument of the tithe owner.] 

Tuff-^shi/, if spread on poor chalky thin lands for 
turnips, at the rate of about twenty cart-loads of thirty ' 
bfitheis each per acre, will seldom fail to produce a good' 
ctfop^ iaiA it is well known, that if once a good crop of 
titfntps can be obtained on such po6r lands, a good.*^ 
fiMttdaitiM ki bid for finture improvemems. 

i • ■ " Turf. 
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Turf-ashes are often used for wheat> and soniettmA' 
for other crops ; but there is no application of them- » 
advantageous as that of using them for turnips, 

So^ is a valuable manure for a top-dressing on ssnn* 
foixiy clover, lucerne, and meadows : it is usually pur* 
chased at the neighbouring towns for 6d. [now SJ*2 pcr 
bushel, and sown on the land at the rate of forty or fifty 
bushels per acre, early in the spring. 

Coal^ashes are a good manure for the same purpose ; 
but not so much used, on account of their consumption 
in the manufaflure of bricks: the price at the towns il 
about 2d. [now 3^.] per. bushel: they are sown oo- 
the land in the spring, at the rate of four or five chal- 
drons per acre. Cold, wet, clay meadows, are much iat- 
proved by them. 

Sea^Pfeed.-^This is a most excellent manure, being a 
mass of vef^etable matter, strongly impregnated with 
salt. Immense quantities are sometimes thrown by the 
winds and tides on the shores of Thanet ; from whence 
it is carted through sloping passages, called gateways^' 
in the cliff to the land. 

When a quantity comes ashore, after a gale of wind»- 
the farmers set all hands to work, to get as much as 
possible while the tide serves, lest the next should carry 
it away j and if it happens in the night, they work at 
it then till stopped by the waters coming on. Some 
farmers will get up in one tide two or three hundred' 
cart-loads. Those who live at a distance, hire small spots ■ 
of land, of a few perches, to lay the fresh weed upon as 
they get it ; and carry it away to the farm at a more con* 
venient opportunity. It sometimes comes ashore in ' 
quantities that amount to several thousand cart-loads | 
and is, perhaps, all swept away by the next tide. The 
principal method of using it, is by mixing it in layen.' 

among 
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1 4ftnong the farm-yard dung in the mix-hllU. It Is of 
I gKat use in helping to rot the dry part of dung carried 

f*ut of the farm-yard in summer. 

Weollen Rags. — The chief use of these as manure, 'is 

I to lay them round the hills of hops, &c. : the method ii, 
to open the hilt, and place the rags, ready cut iRta smlU 
pieces, two or three inches square, close round the roots, 
a little below the surface of the land, and immediately 
cover tlicm up mth mould. A ton of rags per acre is 
the usual quantity, which is about two p»ounds and .at 
quarter to every hill of hops : they cost from */. to 6/.- 
per ton. For dry gravelly soils, this is a good manure, 
as the rags operate in the nature of a spunge, to retain 
the moisture in a dry season, and thereby support vege- 
tation ; but, on the contrary, in a rainy summer it \t-. 
supposed they do great injury, by producing the mould.. 
Lime.~\ have already mentioned, page fi9, the praq- 
tice of using lime as a manure in the Weald of Kent, 
and that many of the tenants there arc bouud by their: 
leases to lay an their fallows a hundred bushels of lime 
per acre. This iime is usually made of chalk in prefe- 
rence to stone, and is dispersed tn heaps, of several loads 
at a place, during the summer, and spread with a shovel 
out of a cart before the last ploughing for wheat j which 
ia generally sown in the month of October. Lime is very, 
little used in any other part of this county : it has been 
tried on various soils in East Kent, such as chalk, clay^ 
loam, and hazel-mould, iviihout any apparent good 
effea. 

[Lime is usually sold by the bushel; but the Ume 
burners have their bushel measures made of basket, and 
these seem annually to diminish in size ; so that waggons 
which formerly took away two hundred bushels from the 
mc-kilns, on the chalk-range above Boxley, Chari^ 
i KENT.] M ing. 



ing, &c. now carry three hundred bushels, dthougb the 
waggons are not lai^er. This teems an imposition that 
requires a remedy by the legislature. 

Similar complaints are made by the buyers of lime in 
East Kent.] 

Sand has been spread, at the rate of a cart-load a 
perch, upon stiff cledge soils, without being of any uset 
and tanners baric, at the rate of fifty cart-loads per acre, 
has been spread on chalk soils, and ploughed in for 
turnips, succeeded by barley: both crops very inferior 
where the bark was Jaid on, to that of some adjoining 
land manured with turf-ashes. 

[I have since, however, laid some sand oti a piece of 
wet marsh-land, the soil a stiff day, far a crop irf beans-, 
the effcft of which was a very great improvement on 
the crop ; while chalk laid close by it produced scarcely 
any perceptible benefit.] 

Kelp, ground to powder, has been sown at the rate of 
twenty cwt. per acre on pasture, sainfoin, and clover, 
without any sensible effect. I'heru can be no doubt, 
but that many valuable discoveries may be made, aa to 
the use and cSed of other substances as manures, 
through the aid of chymistry : but theorists 
science arc too apt to recommend compositions whii 
when put to the trial, prove useless. Wri 
fore, on this subjeft, should be cautious how they re- 
commend expensive manures, without proof of their 
utility. 



iJd^H 
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'This county has long been noted for it« clean cropW 
sf com; and a slovenly farmer is an objeft of reproach 
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1 all his neighbours. The husbandry of East Kent, 
Md the middle of ihe county, about Maidstone, is ex- 
tremely neat. There are three different modes of weed- 
corn used here, viz. horse-hoeing, hand-hoeing, 
told hand-weeding. The bean and pea-crop is invariably 
lutrse-hoed two or three times ; the first, as soon as the 
s appear i they are then hoed by the hand along the 
■ides of the furrows, with a plate about five inches wide; 
* soon as that is done, they are horse-hoed a second 
time; and if a second hand-hoeing is thought necessary, 
repeated ; and then the beans are horse-hoed a 
tiiird time with an earthing plate, to raise the motiM 
4|;ainsc their stems. 

Pease are seldom horse-hoed more than twice : both 
Strops are usually looked over by women and children, 
■♦■ho pick out by hand such weeds as the hoes have left, 
^any other crops of corn in rows or drills, sndi as 
canary, barley, wheat, and oats, are both horse and 
iand-hocd j and ail crops in most kinds of land in the 
eastern part of the countyj but more particularly in the 
best lands, are weeded in this manner : A gang of from 
ten to twenty, chiefly boys and girls, walk through the 
■torn in June, and the beginning of July, attended by a 
ireful man to look after them ; and with angular wced- 
Kiks cut up thistles and other weeds^ at tlie same tjme, 
lulling up by the roots such weeds as will easily draw. 
1 It is contrary to reason and nature, to expect that the 
rth can produce a full crop of corn, and a crop of 
ccds at the same time ; and therefore, if tlie weeds 
c eradicated, most certaiidy a better crop of corn may 
'' Ije cxpc^ed. 

The poorest land which siand% most in need of every 

atsiitance that aA and industry can give it, is generally 

_ most negle^ed ; crops of cliarlock in full bloom are 

M 2 seen 
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seen on some chalky downs in the month of Jun^* 
over-topping the puny half starved corn, dazzling the 
eyes of the beholder with its lustre, but blasting the 
hopes of the penurious cultivator. However, it is much 
to the credit of Kentish farmers, that there are not 
hillf the weeds to be seen now on the poor lands that 
there were twenty years ago. The good lands havt 
always been kept very clean, 

, Thistles are often cut out of the corn with small 
, chisel shaped spuds, and in the same manner froio 
grass-lands; but the best and most certain method of 
diccking the growth of thistles on the grass-lands, is to 
let them alone till they are in full bloom, and then to 
mow them with a scythe; for if they arc cut while 
young, they produce fresh shoots from the wdes of each 
plant; but when mowed in full bloom, the stem is hoi- 
low; by *hich the rain-water and dews descend tot 
the heart of the plant, and occasion it to rot. 




SECT. T. WATERING. 

'- The prafticc of irrigating meadows, is ati impi 
tnetit of infinite importance; by which many poor f 
lands arc made to produce abundant crops, and good 
lands are-made much more valuable; but I am sorry to 
say, the practice has yet very few friends in this county- 
There are many rivers, rivulets, and rills flowing 
through various parts of Kent, offering their streams for 
the melioration of many thousand acres of grass-lands; 
some of which are at present poor, and unprodnflise, 

'and at too great a distance from manures, to r 

"aid of that kind. 
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-■Tlie waters being properly thrown over these lands, 
would render them capable of producing a much greater 
quantity of hay, and of maintaiaiiig an increased num- 
ber of valuable animals; thereby greatly adding to the 
'stock of manure for the improvement of other lands, 
snd ultimatdy increasing the employment of labourers, 
and consequently adding to population, 

Before any attempt is made to irrigate the land, it 
should be well drained j then, having the command of 
Ae water, good crops may be produced at pleasure. 

, when drained, and the soil is become a £rm 
compafl: body, will become by irrigation, the richest 
meadow, and be increased in their annual value from 1/. 
ta 5t. per acrej and, as water is always at command on 
3^ old bog, the expense of laying it out for irrigation 
ikust of course be very trifling, in comparison with the 
lOagnitudeof improvement. 

\\n other counties bogs of little or no value, by this 
praftice, have been made to produce two abundant 
^t)ps of hay in one summer ; besides a large growth of 
grass for autumn feeding, and another in the spring be- 
lere the land is laid in for the £rst crop of hay. His 
Grace the Duke of Bedford's farm, at Priestly, near 
"Woburn, in Bedfordshire, is an instance of this hind, 
^d an example, that every proprietor of bog land ought 

9 see.] 

L.A most material objeft, namely, that of manuring the 
Hid, Is likewise obtained by this praflice ; for it is a welt 
mown fa£t, although sccmirigly a paradox, that irri- 
jating is most beneficial in the greatest floods of rain ; 
because then the waters are most impregnated with rich 

articles of manure, washed down, from the arable up- 

inds I which^ when thrown over meadows, form a 
M 3 thicU 
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tliick sediment, that operates as 4 rich and f 
iflanure. 

It is to be observed, that although these lands : 
markably kindly for sheep, particularly ewes and lai 
ID the spring, they are certainly produftive of ibe ■ 
if sheep are put upon them in the autumn. 

A gentleman in East Kent, a few years ago, turned a 
little rill over a meadow, and made his grass grow very 
luxuriantly; and, not being acquainted with the busi- 
ness, frequently, in the autumn, turned a large Sock of 
sheep into it ; the whole of which he lost the following, 
spring by the rot ; and the land has never been irr 
gated since. 

It must be obvious to every one, that to have the coin^ 
xtisnd of water, by which a dry soil can be saturated 
with moisture in a burning time, must be the means 6( 
promoting vegetation) when otherwise the grass would 
be dying away. 

When farm-yards are situated on a declivity, the 
washings and overflowings of them arc invariably turned 
into conduflors, to lead them away to distant rivers. 
This is entirely throwing away a great I 
might be conveyed at pleasure to any a<^oining field & 
low the level of the farm-yard*. 

[Among the improvements noted in this county, It 
may not be improper to mention here, that in the Isle 
ofThanct, at a place called Ebbsfleet, along the road 
from Sandwikh to Ramsgate, some land has : 
taken in from t'le sea by means of a wall, or emb; 
ment of earthy dug up from the outside of the cnclonunv I 
This wall was made in the deepest put st 6m tot 
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g?/. per rod of 1G\ feet in length; the perpendicolar 
height 9 feet ; breadth at bottom S6 feet ; at top 3 
feet. The outside face of the wall next the sea forms 
an angle, the base of which is 22 feet, then allowing for 
tlvc breadth of the top 3 feet, it leaves 1 1 feet for the 
base of the angle, the hypothenuse, or face of which is 
Oext the land. > 
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A lesser wail is made nearer the shore, which a 
wily seven feet high, at the expense, when made, of seven- 
teen shillings per rod. Sixty-four acres were first taken 
in about twenty years ago; since which, about 125 
more have been added to the enclosure ; but from going 
too far out into the sea, it has been found requisite to 
give up about forty-five acres, by setting a new wall 
within, abandoning the outside one ; this latter work 
has been performed at the expense of sixty-two shillings 
per rod. The whole land now enclosed which is con- 
sidered as secure, is 144 acres. This has lately been 
purchased by Mr. Petlet, a neighbouring farmer, at 
about 32/. per acre. The first enclosure of 64 acres is 
extremely rich ^ttening land ; the latter will, no doubt, 
very soon be equally good, and worth at least 50/. per 
acre. The whole length of the wall is about 520 rods, of 
vhich 19+ is new work. 

This land, before it was taken from the sea, was what 

is termed salts, being covered at spring and high tides by 

the sea, and was only fit, at certain times of low water> 

U4 to 



ioiccd a flock of shoep^ and worth not more than three 
or four sfaSIlings per iacre, rent. 

There is a large extent of the like salts at the other 
side jof the river, heJonging to the Earl of Guildford, 

• r ' 

wUch^ no donbt mighty by the same means, be made 
equally valnaHe/ 

Gentlemen having estates in land along the sea-shoro, 
with salts, who visit the watering-places of Margate and 
Ramsgate in the summer, would do well, in their rides, 
to take a view of this enclosure ; it does honour to the 
projedlor, ^nd is a good eiCample t'&'aU those who are in- 
terested in such estates ...^ ■■■ '.. « 

There are no instances, that have come to my know- 
ledge,\p| %parping in this cQunty^ but there are loany 
^nations up^n the borders of our rivers, where vast aa^ 
fxrovementscmight^ .by that process, in all probabiltty«btt 
made, and, by it, good .estates in a manner created* The 
borders of the Medway, below Rochester, seem to offiar 
great scope for that improvement.] 
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V . THIS not being a dairy or grazing county for cattle, 
)fe have no particular breed that maybe allowed the 
tpl^lation of Kentish Cattle. The sort bought in by 
graziers to be fattened for sale in the matches of East 
Kent, are from North and South Wales, which are 
(ybught by the Welsh drovers to Canterbury and Other 
markets ; and the chief part of the dairy-cows are seleft^ 
ed from those droves : others are a mixture of those and 
home-bred cattle, of various sorts and shapes. The 
l^ancipal objeA as to a cow here, is the giving a large 
quantity of milk* If a cow, though ever so ugly, is a 
good milker, and produces a cow calf, it is often reared 
for the dairy. 

There are:;no ox-teams used in the eastern part of 
this county, which is partly the occasion of there being 
but little attention paid to the breed of cattle ; but in 
the Weald, many farmers .use oxen both for the road 
and plough, and there are some few individuals, who are 
very famous for a fine breed of Sussex cattle. 

It is somewhat extraordinary, and much to be re- 
gretted, that, in a county where agriculture is arrived at 
such great perfe£Hon, there should be so little attention 
paid to the breed of cattle*. 

In 
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In West Kent, the dairies are small, seldom 
six or eight cows, and those are home-bred, between 
those of Staffordshire, Wales, and Sussex. Some of the 
small dairies of three or four cows, have the Welsh lort 
only. 

In the Weald of Kent, the cattle are of the Si 
breed, both for the pail and plough- 
Some farmers are more careful in the choice of 
and breeding-cows than others ; but there is not that at- 
tention paid to this department of farming business as 
in the midland counties. The finest bull of this distridt 
would hardly sell for twenty guineas, although he may 
be very handsome in every respeift, and weigh, if killed, 
fifty or sixty score. These cattle are almost invariably 
of a deep red colour, and remarkable for a kindly soft 
skin. Their bone, in proportion to their great size, is 
small. The best of them have a great breadth of loin, 
and length of sirloin and rurap, with a small head and 
neck ; their horns are short, and stand upwards. They 
have a ready disposition to fatten ; and seem to deserve 
the attention of the curious in cattle, as much as any sort 
in the kingdom. If the same care was taken here in 
breeding them, as is done in other counties, the breed 
might be greatly improved ; and probably some of the 
best might be found equal in value to a Shakspeare 
8 Brindle Beauty-]-. 

[Since the year J 796, a spirit has arisen in this couni 
which has tended much to the improvement of cat 
here. Some prizes have been won by the Kentish farmen 
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> A bull-ciir, so uUcd, uld u puUic auiiiaD, at the »lc of (he bK fi. 
Fowl Ill's live nock of RgllwriEht, neirChippng Nonon, for 19/. 1(> , 
Slice laid for Tour hundriil guiucii. 
•t A cotv, tbu! iHmcd, lold at ihe iimc »1« fee >?;/. 
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for cattle shown at the Smithfidd Society ; a proof that 
we are following the graziers of the midland counties.] 

Within these few ycarti some cows have been brought 
from the islands of Alderney and Guernsey, for the use 
of the dairies of gentlemen's fjmiiiei. These are a very 
ua^ii) ill-made kind of cattle} but they are remarkable 
for giving milk of a very rich quality, yielding a greater 
portion of cream, and making more butter from a given 
quantity of milk, than any other kind of cattle: the but- 
ter, too, is of a beautiful yellow colour, and is highly 
esteemed for its tine flavour. Whether these kinds of 
cows wili preserve thtiir superiority in this respeift many 
years, if bred and kept in this county, time only can dis- 
cover ; but it is most probable that soil and climate will 
. operate in the course of time, so that there will be no per- 
ceptible difference in the quality of the cream and butter, 
between these and common English cows. 

An experiment was tried here in the summer of 1794, 
between a large home-bred cow of eight years old, and a 
Bmail Alderney, two years old : 

The home-bred cow, in 

seven days, gave 
The Alderney cow, in 

thesanic time, gave 

The cattle which are fed in Romncy Marsh, are taken 
f Ipto keep chiefly from those farmers who keep lambs 
during the winter. Thus, by a temporary exchange of 
stock between the farmer and the grazier, each party is 
accommodated i for if the grazier could not put out bis 
kmbs ia the winter, he must alter his present system of 
grazing -, and tlie upland farmer would be very much dis- 
tressed with his bullocks in the summer, when bis pastures 
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are reserved for hay, or fed with his datrv. The 
keeps the lambs about thirty weeks, from ihc begii 
of September -, and the grazier keeps the bullocks 
twenty weeks, from the middle of May. 

Some graziers buy Welsh calves in the autumn 
them out to keep in form-yards for the winter ; and iS 
the spring, place them among their sheep, where they get 
fot in a few months, and weigh from eighteen to twenty- 
two score each. 

A very few oxen are fattened, which are bought in 
from the p!ough-teams of the Wealds of Kent and Sussex: 
they are very large, and have a reserve of the best grass 
to themselves. From their size, they require a longer 
time to get fat than the smaller sons : they weigh from 
forty-five to seventy score each. 

[The polled Scots caifle are frequently brought into 
this county for summer grazing, and with some are a 
favourite sort. Lord TiirfNEV has them in his enclosed 
grounds : they are very hardy, and will soon fatten on 
indifferent land. Mr. Cubling, of Shuart, in the 
ofThanet, an excellent grazier, has ihem generally 
fatten among sheep in his salt marshes : they wei] 
from 12 to 25 score each.] 

Before concluding this Sedlion, it may be proper to ol 
serve, that farmers at different parts of this county' 
have been, and still are, in the habit of fattening oxeo, 
and other cattle, in stalls, on potatoes and hay, or strawy 
others on turnips and cabbages, and hay or straw j and 
like^viee on oil-cake and hay. By these means the cat- 
tle arc frequently made very fat ; but it is generally ob- 
served by the most experienced men, that this 
not profitable, the chief advantage being that of rail 
a supply of good manure for the arable kinds ; a ci 
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deration which, by some, is not thought to be of suffi- 
cient importance to paj for the risk and trouble of at- 
tending stall-fed oxen. 

[Sir Charles Middleton enters largely into this bu- 
noess : he has frequently upwards of iO oxen in stalls, 
feeding on oil-cake and hay. His Iiay is ail cut into 
chaff, which he thinks is a saving of one-fourth, hut ac- 
knowledges that there is always a loss upon feeding the 
cattle. His objefl is raising a mass of manure for his 
hop-gardens, and for the general improvement of his 
cstaU.] 



SECT, II. SHEEP. 

Kent has long been famous for a fine breed of sheep, 
called in the county, Romney Marsh sheep ; but in 
Smithfield, where great numbers are sold every week, 
Kent sheep. They arc remarkable for arriving at an ex- 
traordinary degree of fatness at an early age, and for pro- 
ducing a large fleece of very long fine wool. These cir- 
cumstances combined, render this perhaps the most valu- 
able of any breed in the kingdom, not excepting the fa- 
mous Dishley sort, whose wool, confessedly, is very 
coarse. 

Their carcasses and legs are rather long, and bonei 
large, in comparison with some other breeds j they have 
no horns, and their faces and legs arc white. 

The fat wethers, at two years old, weigh from twenty- 
two to twenty-eight pounds per quarter. 

Their woo! is the combing sort of the first quality, be- 
ing very long and fine ; the fleeces of the young sheep are 
about five pounds weight, those of the ewes six, and the 
fattening wethers eight or nine pounds each. This marsh 
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ic snpposed to produce twenty pounds of wool pcra 
which, for ♦4,000 acres mthin the county, is 860,000 
pounds of wool, or 366S packs per annum ; but as the 
greater part of the land has above four sheep per acre al 
shearing time, and as the average weight of the Seeccs \i 
certainly above five pounds, the annual growth of ihic 
marsh, in the count v of Kent, is probably fall four thou- 
sand packs. 

This is the principal sort of aheep kept in this county. 
There are, however, many of the upland farmers who 
keep those of Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and the South 
Downs. As these will, no doubt, be properly described in 
their rcspeftive County Reporls, I shall forbear to men- 
tion them here. 

[Within these few years, the new Leicester have ijcen 
a good deal introduced by some graziers in Romney 
Marsh and in East ICcnt, with a view to cross chat breed 
with the Romney Marsh ; and from this cross, many 
half-bred sheep have been produced in our markets. The 
effeft of the cross on the breed of Kent, is evidently ih^t 
of reducin;^ the size of the animal, and making the wool 
coarser, but giving them a better disposition to fatten.] 

The management of sheep in the different parts of 
Kent, is as follows : 

In the eastern part, the flock-farmers buy in lambs at 
Romney fair, the 20th of August, at from 12j. to Hi. 
[now from 22/. to 2* r.] each; and when they have kept 
them two years, they eitiier sell tl»em l«an to the fatting 
grazier, or make them fat themselves on turnips and pea 
or bean straw. Sainfoin and clover hay are generally too 
valuable at the watering places, to be used for that pur- 
pose. Oats, and culliitgs of garden-beans, are sometimes 
given, to finish them in tlie sprlog. When these two- 
yearling sheep are sold in the autumu to the grazing, the 

price 
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[ price is from 24j. to 28/. each-, and when made fat, pro- 
I duce from 34/. to 42/. according to their size and fat- 
I ncss*. The few sheep bred in these marshes, are of the 
I same sort, except some small parcels of Dorsetshire and 
iouth Down eweS) which are bought to make early fit 
I bunbs } and the ewes are made fat in the autumn. 

Almost the whole of the sheep kept on the upland 
I fcrms of East Kent, are tlie true Roniney Marsh breed i 
' whose carcasses and bones being large, and wool long 
and heavy, they require rich land, and good keep, to make 
them fat. It seems quite contrary to reason and nature, 
that ihey should be equally adapted to rich marsh-bnd 
and poor chall:y clowns ; and consequently they are not 
so fit for this distri^, at least the chalky part of it, as 
the South Down sort, whose natural soil is a fine turf 
on challc hills. Impressed with this sentiment, 1 have 
for these fifteen years past kept no other than South 
Down sheep, and have every reason to be satisfied with 
them. My flock is about 1000, 400 of which arc breed- 
ing ewes. 

lyfc have now a vast increase of this sort of sheep 
among the flock-masters in the eastern part of the 
county. Many who formerly had only Romney Marsh 
sheep, now keep the South Down entirely, and those 
chiefly are ewe-flocks ; from which many thousands of 
sheep are now bred annually, on a distrift of country 
'that heretofore scarcely ever produced any.] 

The sheep in the Isle of Shepey are of the Romney 
Marsh sort ; true Kenti. The soil being much inferior 
to Ronmcy Marsh, the sheep are somewhat smaller ; and> 



* [Since Tilurn'mE the OrJeinal Ripott to the Board, rricei h)*e itrj con- 
liilciably tdvjitctd. la ihe liic ihicc yens, Icinihccpsf (his kind have wild 
fcom^of. lojo'- iiidhnnttfromWF 10751.] 

from 
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front the same cause, their wool is lighter and finer.' 
Some graziers get rams from Romney Marsh ; others 
prefer their own aort ; and but very few, if any, pay thai 
attention which it is their interest to do, to the wool 
the rams they use, [There are now, however, soi 
spirited men making great improvements in this island.' 
The wethers are fattened at three years old, then weigh- 
ing from twenty to twenty-four pounds per quarter. 

In West Kent, a flock of sheep under a shepherd, and 
folded at night, is a very rare sight ; it is only a very 
few of the largest farmers who follow that prafHcc*. 

The sheep mostly kept in this distrift are the Sot 
Down sort, bought in wether lambs, at the 
fairs on the Downs, chiefly at Lctees, the 2d of Oilol 
They arc kept the first winter on stubble Innd, with 
and a few turnips, and on grass and seeds in suniini 
and frequently are fatted on turnips the rext winter, 
fore they are quite two years old. This is becami' 
favourite sort within these few years, and increases 
ally in this distrifl. 

The other sorts of sheep kept here, arc the 
Country, from Wiltshire and Dorsetshire : the wetl 
arc bought in at all ages, to be fattened on turnips. 

There are hardly any sheep bred in the Weald of Ei 
excepting a few for early fat lambs, of the Wiltshire 
South Down sorts. 

Some of the Wiltshire wethers are bought m to 6l 
on turnips ; and a few South Down wether lambs 
bought in the autumn, and kept on the driest parts 
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they are two years old, and then made fat fbr sale on 
turnips or meadow-lands. 

It has been mentioned, that the grand system of ma**" 
nagement in Romney Marsh, is that of breeding, rearing, 
and fattening sheep; and it remains only tp describe the 
mode. 

The rams are usually put to the ewes, allowing one 
to forty or fifty, and sometimes sixty, from the 12th* 
to the 16th of Novehiber, and stay with them about 
five weeks. The ewes live entirely on the grass, without 
any hay, during the winter. In deep snow they scrape 
with their feet, and obtain a subsistence, although they 
then lose flesh, and sometimes become very poor by their 
yeaning time. This Marsh produces many twins ; but a 
great number are lost, so that most graziers consider 
their crop not a bad one, if they wean as many lambs as 
they put ewes to ram. "j 

The lambs are weaned the first or second week in Aui' 
gust; and those that are not sold, are very soon after put 
out to keep to the upland farmers of the county, >rhere 
they remain till the 5th of April, at from 2/. it 8/; peP 
score [now 5 s.'] per week. When they return to the 
Marsh, they are put on the poorest land, or such fields 
as the grazier thinks want improvement by hard istOcki-V 
ing; which is here called tegging a field, and 'is held to' 
be of great service. These young sheep are placed la- 
the fields in proportion to what it is judged each will 
maintain, frpm the 5th of April until August, which i* 
at the rate of from foiu- to eight per acre. 

The wether-tegs; in the autumn, are removed td the 
fatting,>and the ewe-tegs to the breeding grounds, among- 
the two and three 'yearling ewes. The wethers remaiff till 
July or August fbllowlrtg, when, as theybetome fat, they 
are drawn out and sold to the butchers a( tix6 Marsh 
'.MNT.] N • markets, 
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markfts, or arc sent to SmiUitieM. The two-yearii 
wethers, when fat, at this season weigh from 20 to 
28 pounds per quarter; and some of the largest and 
best fed, a few pounds more. The old ewes, here caIU4 
barrens, arc put to fattening as soon as their milk 
dried after the third Iamb, which is at tltc age of ft 
yearsj on some of the best land, where they arc jrfaccd 
from two to three per acre for the winter. These, in 
favourable winters, are sometimes made fat, and sold in 
the spring, socn enough for the same field to take io a 
fresh set of tvetliers, and make them fat by the antamnj 
but this can only be done by light stocking. 

The praciice of fattening sheep on turnips, assisted by 
eil-cake, com, hay, sainfoin, &c. is greatly in use among 
the upland farmers of this county; not so much for the 
profit by feeding with those articles, as for the great im- 
provement of the soil, where the turnips are fed off. The 
manure from sheep fed on oil-cake and turnips, is found 
to be very enriching to the land. 

A great number of fold-flocks of lean sheep, from 
eight to twenty score in number, are kept by the iai 
of the eastern part of this county. These are eachalti 
cd by a shepherd, who removes the fold every momii^ 
to fresh ground, at six o'clock in summer, and at break 
of day in winter ; the flock is then driven away to the 
most inferior keep at the first part of the morning, andiri 
returned into the fold for two or three hours in the 
die of the day, while the shepherd goes to dinner: in 
afternoon it is gradually led to the .best keep on the hrtrii 
that the sheep may return full fed to the ibid kx the 
evening. 

Great caution is necessary in feeding sheep on clover 
in summer, and on turnips in tJic first part of the winteri 
as olherwite they will die in great numbers, by bcii 
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Irkat ir^oVmcially termed, Abtc/A; wKTch is ocea^obeid 
by tskmg the clover and the young turnip^Opt into tht 
kamiicfaf too hast3y ^sdien the sheep voct hntif^fi s6 that 
tfatreis Aot efficient thne fbt dtgestidlk 9 by Which the 2nt 
fe gemerat^d to such a degree in fhe stomach, that gjt^a^ 
ti^eHitig ensues, and the animal SO0» dies. 
. Attoitive shepherds will, m thd ttn^ mtJsMcti tikt 
fBAre to feed their flocks so as to prevent this* dheiise> bf 
loeeping thbm from such strong food whrle thef at*6 MHi^ 
{fy. As yet, we seem not to have any efffe£h]i*l tein^f 
ftr this disease ; but the South Down farmers say, th^ 
half a pint of lintseed oil, giv^ to a sheep when fifit 
tkf&fiyh a certain cure. 

' [M«R:h contest has arisen respe£ting the daim of sup6^ 
ffitxrhy in the difierent breeds^ of tfheep. The Leicester 
sMi^e g^zier thinks none equal to the ne# ^cester sbr^^ 
ittd tht Romney Maersh man defies all the disciples^ dF 
Mr. Bakewell to produce a sheep equal to Mr. WAii.% 
of Romney Marsh ; while some others contend that the 
South Down is superior to either. I am of opinion, that 
e^h sort has its relative mtfrit, and fbat thcr6 are soiB 
and situations pipculiarly adapted io tht diflfer6ht kinds.. 
The new Leicester is a quiet docile animal, with a ready 
dhpbSition to fatten, aiid thek^foWe be^ adapted for rich 
^i^u^i' eiidosures, where thei^e is plenty of gras^, and 
#her€f M^ 6iMf busiciess is to eat, and lie down to sleep^ 
Ronfney Mm*sh is an old sorty thsrty for centuriel 
isi, has been b^ed, Exposed to alt windsrand weather^ 
tM #^6nfly with very short keep : hence it has natui^ 
f0&f a6^i!red ar hardy habit, and a^ve disposition to 
ItSdt &at fof food, and, of course, is a sort best calculat<» 
kif^f dpen exposed situations. The Sooth Down^ Iti 
nst^ ihaM^, li^yeheen bred for ages on told hiHsf of 
Aam-eiXfel^ peat knd) wiA Aoh keejp^ and- alwi^ in th0 
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fold at night. This breed Is therefore, hj Nature^ best 
calculated for such situations. Few instances of a fair 
trial have been known in this county, between one breed 
of sheep and itnotber ; indeed, none striAly fair,, that 
ever came to my knowledge. There is at this time a 
trial going on. between six new Leicester and six of 
^r* Wall's Romney Marsh sheep, in Lord Thanet^s 
]^k at Hothfield. These are now tegs, and are to be 
kept till they are two years old, and fat ; but as no one 
can tell which six sheep eat the most grass, it cannot be 
discovered which are the most profitable. The only 
thing that, in this instance, can be proved, will bCf 
which six sheep have increased most, or produced most 
mutton and wool in a given time. So far, this may be 
iAsefiil to know ; but it cannot be decisive, till a method 
can be found out to prove which sort of sheep will pro- 
duce most niutton and wool from a given quantity of 
foodr] 



SECT. III. HORSES, AND THEIR USE IN HUSBAN- 
DRY, COMPARED WITH LIVE OXEN. 

There are many very fine teams, each consisting of 
four horses, in the bands of thje farmers of the Isle of 
Thanet, and East Kent, some of which were bred here 
from a sort that has been long established ; and others 
are a cross, between the old Kentish cart -mares and stal- 
lions from the midland counties, or half-bred Flemish ; 
and, within these few years, there have been several very 
good mares brought from Flanders, which have cost from 
25 to 40 guineas each. Black is the favourite colour, and 
there are but few of any other : they are from fifteen 
to sixteen hands and a half high, with much bone, and 

good 
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goad a£Hon. They plough, generally, with four in win- 
ter, and work an acre and an half in a day ; and in barley- 
season with two, and then plough two acres a day, with a 
mate to lead the horses. 

Many farmers have great pride in their fine teams,; 
which are often too fat to do the quantity of work in % 
(day they ought. 

In the Isle of Shepcy, the horses for the plough arc bred 
principally from a sort that hias been in the isle time Out 
of mind. The mares are covered by stallions that come 
from other parts of the county in the season: they 
are of a size somewhat smaller than those of other parts 
of Kent, where the land ploughs much lighter. Whe-» 
ther smaller horses are found to answer best here, is much 
to be doubted, as it is natural to suppose, that siich 
very stiff heavy land must requjre strong hordes. It 
should rather seem, that the breed of them here is become 
small from negleiH: ; and it would perhaps be better, if 
more attention was paid to the breeding and rearing the 
colts in these parts. ' 

In West Kent there are many fine teams of cart-horses, 
but very few are bred there ; the farmers buy them of 
dealers, who bring them at the age of three, four, and 
five years, from the midland counties. 

The Weald is the only part of the county where oxen 
are generally used for draught. Here it is common to 
see horses and oxen together, both in the plough and on 
the roads ; eight or ten oxen, with a horse or two before, 
to lead them along. Frequently ten oxen, without any 
horse, are seen drawing a plough, which would be ipuch 
more expeditiously done by four horses. An acre a day 
is the common yoke for eight or ten oxen, in wet heavy 
land, where four horses would plough an acre and a 
quartan On farms having a greater portion of rich 

N 8 meadow 
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meadow than arable, it perhaps may be proper to em^ 
ploy oxen as beasts of draught, because they are in a 
growing state, and increasing in their value to fatten, 
and because they arc fed at a small expense on good 
pasture-land j but on farms not having a greater portion 
of pasture than arable, and that pasture not being rich 
good land, the expense of supporting the requisite num- 
ber of oxen exceeds the expense of supp"rting the re- 
quisite number of horses. There is, besides, another disr 
advantage attending the use of oxen: the slowness of 
their pace is apt to lead the ploughmen into slothfiil 
habits, which are seldom got rid of. By some it is con- 
tended, that oxen are so valuable to fatten when they 
have worked for five or six years, that, on that account 
only, they ought to be more used as beasts of draught ; 
but it should be recollected, that horses, when they have 
worked the same time, are more valuable than oxen, 
because they will then sell for more money, and will 
wor!; eight or ten years longer ; during which time they 
will earn by their labour perhaps double the value of i 
lean ox at nine years, of age ; and therefore the value of 
an ox, after working live or six years, is not a sufficient 
argument to recommend tliem for general use. 

[The loss of manual labour, in working oxen, ougl 
to be taken into the account. In the Weald of Kent, 
where ten oxen are seen in a plough, there arc two 
drivers, which, when only an acre is ploughed in a day, 
must cost, for manual labour only (two men and a boy), 
61. at least per acre. But if, instead of ten oxen, four 
strong horses are used, one man and a boy wich them> 
will plough an acre and a quarter in a day. The mamial 
labour, in that case, is only (man at 2i. Gd. and boy at 
}j. per day) 2s. Qd. per acre; and if the expense of hay 
(especially when at six or seven pounds per ton), Cogether 
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ivlth the a^uciof tbue ^ass, when muttoo and t>cef are 
or 9^/. per pounds that these ten p^n consiune, be taloen 
mto the vccount, it wili appear that horses must plough 
tbc land puch che^^ier than oxen.] 

When horses have laboured a great many yearS) as ^ 
great many do, they owe their masters and the pabUc mx>^ 
things and therefore they ought fiot to be condemnedi 
^ beasts of draught, in favour of oxen, when t]ieir ^* 
hour is donej and because they are only fit for tht 
hounds. 

In shorty neither of these animals is to be generally 
mronuiaended in preference to the other: Nature has 
provided situations best adapted for each of thetn. 

The breeding of horses is not practised in this coanty 
as a separate branch of business, as in many par^ of the 
North ; but there are some farmers who breed a coit or 
two annually, though not so many of late years as hcrefr 
tofore. 

The great supply of draught-horses is from the mid^ 
land counties, brought hither while colts and fillies by 
dealers who attend the fairs and markets. 

[The method of feeding farming-horses is so totally 
difierent from that of most other counties, that it h 
thought proper to note it here. 

To every team of four horses there is a man and a 
mate;, who worii^ entirely with the team, and have the 
sole charge of it. When two yokes* are made in a day, 
which is the usual pradice of East Kent, the time of 
going to work is at six oMock ii^i the n^orning, returning 
koine at ten ; and then going out again at one, and re» 
turning at six ; by which the day's work consists of nin^ 
hpurs I and the usual quantity of land ploughed in that 



* ProYiacial term for the time of being at work* 

n4p time 
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time is an acre and a half. The time for breakfast is fivo^ 
dinner twelve, and supper eight o'clock. 

It is the man's duty to feed (provinclally bait) the 
team from four o'clock in the morning till six ; and the 
mate takes that office during the interval of rest for the 
team at noon, and also from six till ten. 

The horses are theft littered, and the stable is shut ifor 
the night. While the mate is baiting in the noon-tiihe, 
the man fetches the taff* and chaffs from the barns, 
and cuts the corn-sheaves, and sometimes barley-straw, 
into chaff, which is mixed with what comes out of the 
barn. During the time that the horses are in the stable, 
this mixture, which constitutes the whole of what the 
horses eat (unless when corn is given instead of the corn- 
sheaves), is carried, by about a gallon at a time, as the 
horses eat it ; never overcharging the manger, nor suf- 
fering it to be quite empty. To every team there is ge- 
nerally a fixed allowance, served out by the bailiff, either 
of corn in the sheaf, to be cut, or of clean corn : if the 
former, seven sheaves of oats, or four of oats and three 
of beans, per day ; but if the latter, seven bushels of 
oats, or four bushels of oats, and two, and in some cases 
three of beans, per week. Where the allowance is of 
corn, it is mixed with the taff and chaff, &c. as before- 
mentioned, and given in the same manner. This allow- 
ance is sufHcient to keep the horses in good heart ; but 
where the first teams are seen immoderately fat, and un- 
fit for their business, it can arise only from their not do- 
ing their, proper quantity of work, or from their being 
fed with corn stolen from the barns and granaries ; a 
praftice too common in this county. In West Kent, a 



* Provincial terms for what comes away from the corn in cleaning; in some 
counties called C9ldtr^ 

different 
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different system of keeping horses is practised. Hay is 
there frequently used ; and at many places, one . yoke 
only in a day is made, going oiit to work at six, and re* 
turning ^t two o'clock. Most business is certainly exe- 
cuted by making two yokes ; and it is much better for 
the horses to have an interval of three hours to feed and 
rest. 

There are some farmers who allow neither com nor 
hay ; but, instead thereof, twenty-four strike bushels 
(about two hundred weight) of bran, per week, to a team^ 
besides the taff and chaff from the bams ; and there are 
others who allow a less quantity of bran, and some sain- 
foin hay with it, to cut into chaff.] 



SECT. IV. HOGS. 

The hogs of the eastern part are of various sorts, some, 
farmers preferring a large, and others a small breed ; but 
'^ere are none very large and coarse. The smaller sorts 
are those mixed with the Chinese breed. They are fat- 
tened at the age of eighteen or twenty months, for the 
use of the family of servants in farm-houses ; and macle 
to weigh from ten to twenty-five score each. The Chi- 
nese fatten readily, but are generally thick hided, and 
do not bear the cold well ; and from their tenderness, are 
very apt to lie in stable-dung, and get the mange. 

A great number of pigs are reared in this distrift, and 
fed on the corn-stubbles for the butchers, which are 
killed in the autumn fpr roasting pork, at the age of three 
or four months, then weighing as many score pounds 
each. 

Some arc fattened and killed at from six to twelve 

months 
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months old, and sold to small families in the ncigtibdef* 
ing towns and villages, or to pork-butchers, who retail 
them in sides and quarters fo those families. Tlic busi- 
ness of rearing and fattening hogs for sale, is generally 
considei-ed unprofitable. 

In the western part of the county, there we a few 
farmers who have the larger kind, or Berkshire breed, of 
hogs ; but In general, they are mixtures of many differ- 



Little attention is paid to this animal, though the 
breed might, doubtless, be very much improved with 
proper care. 

[Within the last seven years, some Kentish farmers 
have bent their attention to the improvement of the breed 
of hogs. A few have been introduced from the midland 
counties, called the Dishlcy sort. These are chiefly 
mottled with large black spots : what I have seen of 
them, appear generally wide on the back, but arc large 
boned, and seem coarse skinned. I have had for thirty 
years past a small short-backed sort, that are all white, 
small booed, and very fine skinned, broad and straight 
on the back, and kindly feeders. At the age of eighteea 
months, with moderate feeding, they will usually weigh 
from fourteen to eighteen score, sometimes upwards of 
twenty score. 1 have not hitherto seen any other kin4 
to prefer to them.] 

Many hogs are kept in the woods of the Weald 
Kent in the autumn, on acorns, and fattened on com 
the winter. 

Pork is the chief food of farm-house ser\'ants and 
bourers in husbandry in this county ; and tliere are verf 
few of the industrious workmen that do not fat a hog or 
two every winter. When hog-com, such as beans aii4 
pease, is very dear, the fanners often let their workmca, 

ham 
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have a reasonable quantity at an under-pricc. This tends 
to keep up a ralitiial good uadenftanlilDg between the 
fiumers and their labourers. 



88CT. V4-^%AMBllte» 

I 

- Thbag h but a 'Hftf small portion of this comity ttn^ 
^ycd as rabbh-^arr^i. Bmbonm Lees^ near Ashford^ 
and some small warrens new FoRcstone, are all that I 
know of. The rabbits on Brabourn Lees* have some 
years, like sheepi been infeAed with the rot* How- 
ever valuable they may b^ to tl^ |^oprietor of a barren 
«oil, yet they are often a nuisance, by the mischief they 
49 ip the n^^hj^Quripg qongii^d^^* 



SECT. VX.— PpULTBY. 

• - • 

Geese and turkies, fowls and ducks, are bred in ^his 
county sufficiently to supply the injiai^ita^its, and a few to 
spare for tl^e supply of the shipping that sail from Graves- 
€f^ and th,e Dqwqs. 

The pr Jce of poultry is very much increased Within 
these few years. Tiirkies now sell as hig|{i as .6/. or 7s. ; 
geese 4fs. or 5/. [now 5j. or 6 s, 2 each 3 and ducks and 
fowls 3/. 6d. to 4/. [now 4/. to 6/.] per couple. 



* [Barracks have lately been trefXei on this warreq, by il^e iahabitanti of 
rhicb) the rabi^its are all destroyed.] 
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SECT. VII.— PIGEONS. 

This kind of poultry, if it may be so called, is not in 
such plenty as some years back; a number of pigeon- 
houses have been destroyed, on account of the mischief 
they do to the thatch as wdl as the corn-fields. The 
dung of them is valuable to sow on clover ; but it is an 
article procurable in so trifling a quantity, as hardly to 
merit notice. The value of pigeons is about 5x. or 6/. 
[now 6s. to 8sJ} per dozen. 



SECT. VIII. BEES. 

t 

The few bees there are in this county, are chiefly in 
the hands of the small farmers and cottagers. There are 
some instances of the latter class sometimes paying their 
rent by the sale of their honey and wax. There is, no 
doubt, a certain extent to which the quantity of bees 
might be increased ; but what the increase might be, it 
is impossible to say j it seems, however, that a great 
many more might be kept, and, to appearance, without 
expense or injury to any kind of crops ; if so, it cer- 
tainly is well worth the attention of the Honourable 
Board, to propose some method of encouraging an in- 
crease of them*. 

* Sec Wildman on Bees. 
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RURAL EdpN0M3C. 



SECT. I.— LABOUR— SERVANTS— LABOURERS— ^ 

HOtTRS OF liABOUR. 

THE price of labour varies in different parts of the 
county. The regulating medium for all task-work^ is 
the value of the day's labour. 
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[during the time of taking this syrvcy In the feat^ 
1794 and 1795, the scarcity of labourers, and high 
price of all kinds of provisions, in tiie last year, toge« 
ther made the price of labour hi^er than stated ia the 
first ccdumn of this report; but s<xne parishes at the 
latter period allowed com to their workmen at a low 
rate,' instead of raising the price ; others raised money 
for th^ hy assessoients ; and some paid an additional 
price for their labour. 

In the former edition of this Report, returned to the 
Board of Agriculture,' in the year 1795, it was then 
stated, that, upon the whole the price of husbandry 
labour wa^ nearly doubled in the last thirty years. Since 
that period, a return of pe^ce increasing the supply ef 
hands, and plentiful crops increasing the supply of pro- 
visions, prices of labour have been somewhat redilted*: 
the renewal of war, however, having occasioned a scarcity 
of labourers, although provision^ are more plentiful, 
prices of labour are again become as stated in the former 
edition, ^* nearly doubled in the last thirty years.**] 

In most parts of this county the labour is done by the 
piece ", which is by far the best method for the employer^ 
tlie employed, and the public ; because the labourer has 
the opportunity, by greater exertions, of earning more 
money ; and the master has more business executed by 
the same hands. The master's eye is only necessary to 
see that the work is properly done ; and the community 
is benefited in proportion to the additional quantity of 
labour thereby performed by the same number of inha- 
bitants of the country. When a number of labourers 
work together by the day, much tiitie is dost by idle con- 
tersation. . . , . 

The scarcity of yearly servants is much greater alpng 
the coast than in the iatmor of the county $ and their 

general 
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l^iieral conduft and behaviour ai^e much better in the 
inland parts. 

The hours of labour in summer, are from six o'clock 
in the nioi^ning till eleven; and from one in Ithe aftei'- 
noon till six in the evening, allowing half an hour fot 
breakfast, in case that meal is not eaten before six 
b'clock ; and then working till half past elevcii ; so that 
the standard day's labour is teii hotiri; biit there art 
few instances in which it Is striftly adhered to. Ih 
trinter, the time of working for a day is as long as day- 
light will permit, making the dinner-time as short a^ 
possible. 

Upon the whole, a day's labotii* is generally much 
shorter than formerly, owing partly to the scarcity of 
Workmen, who well know that if one master will not 
give them their hire for a short day, another will ; and 
pdTtlj to the inattention of masters and their bailiffs to 
the hours df working; 
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'tut easy communication between all parts of this 
county and the metropolis, renders the markets of 
Smithfield and Mark-lane the regulating medium, bj^ 
which the prices of all kinds of provisions that are sold 
In the county are governed. If wheat rises 2j-. pei^ 
quarter at London, it immediately does the same at all 
the markets in the county ; and if butchers meat is 
plentiful, and falls in price in Smithfield, it soon lowers 
• In the country markets. 

The supplies necessary for the army and navy^ in time 

o2 of 
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of war, must contribute to increase the demand for pra« 
visions ; at the same time, two extremely dry summers^ 
with one of the severest winters ^ver remembered, have 
contributibd to decrease the supply. The latter causes, 
however, have principally occasioned the present scarcity,' 
and consequent high prices of provisions. A decreased 
supply will always operate in raising the price of any 
commodity; but if to that be added an increased de* 
mand which must be supplied, the^effeft is doubled, 
.and prices rise in proportion. A medium price can 
only be found in a just balance between supply and de» 
mand. Since the beginning of this Survey, the price 
of bread is advanced about cent, per cent.; and butchers 
meat about twenty per cent. 

[Nothing -could be more unjust and unfounded than 
the clamour that was raised against the farmers, millers, 
and merchants, during the great scarcities of corn, in 
the years 1795 and 1800. — It was said that farmers 
hoarded their corn, that millers monopolized it, and that 
merchants destroyed whole vessel loads in the Thames, 
and at sea, to keep up prices ; and that there was no 
real scarcity. If any proofs to the contrary were neces- 
sary, we need only look to the immense consumption of 
foreign corn in those years : had there been a plenty, as 
many persons Ignorant of the real state of the case con- 
tended, there could have been no occasion for the fo- 
reign corn, and the importers of it at high prices from 
the Continent would have been ruined. The faft is now 
positively ascertained, that the country was deficient to 
the amount of the consumption of that extraordinary 
supply; and it was the high price, by its operation as a 
bounty upon importation, that saved the country from ab- ■ 
solute famine ; for had that importation not taken place, 

bread 
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bread could not have been found for the people. The cause 
of this scarcity is to be traced to the severe winters and 
dry summers preceding the harvests of those years.] 

THE PRICES OF PROVISIONS, DECEMBER 1795. 

Mutton 6d. beef 5id. veal Bd. pork Id. bacon 8d. 
butter 12 d. and good Cheshire cheese 7^. per pound, of 
sixteen ounces avoirdupois, potatoes 8/. to IOj. per sack 
of nearly Q.OO/h. neat ; coals 36x. per chaldron of 36 
bushels i a half peckloaf of best wheaten bread, 2 s. 

[The scarcity of bread corn was so extraordinary and. 
extensive in its operation, as to occasion at the time an 
enlarged consumption of butchers meat, the effect of 
which, by a scarcity of live stock, is not yet recovered. 
Cattle and sheep fit for the butcher, are not raised in 
less than from two to five years ; hen^e such a scarcity 
as happened in the year 1800, must take up at least three 
or four years, before the balance between supply and 
demand can be restored to its just equilibrium, and of 
course the present high price of meat has its origin in 
the late scarcity of corn, as well as of grass. 

The late uncommonly dry summer, must have had an 
additional effed in preventing prices of meat coming 
dowti to their proper level. 

Mutton is now, December 1803, 8§rf. beef SJrf. veal 
10 d. pork 7d. potatoes lOj. 6d. per sack; coals 48/. per 
chaldron ; a half peck loaf 1/.] 
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Coals are brought from Newcastle and Sunderland to 
all the maritime ports of Kent^ and from thence are 

3 distributed 
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distributed to the interior parts, seldom exceeding 30^ 
per chaldron in time of peace. 

' Faggots of wood are found in plenty in the wcstera 
and middle parts of Kent. The bakers, who formerly 
heated their ovens with wood, now in many places use 
coals, and, by experience, find it more advantageous; 
the decreased demand for fire-wood, by the new method 
of heating pvens, is amply compensated to the growers 
of wood, by the great consumption of faggots for burn- 
ing bri<±s and lime. Turf and peat are very little used. 
Tanners' bark, after infusion, is dried, and formed into 
cakes of a convenient size, and becomes an article of fiiej 
in the vicinitj of tan-yards. In the eastern part of 
Kent, firci-wood for heating ovens is sometitties so scarcej^ 
as to sell from 16s. to 20 j-. per hundred of brush'*'fa^gots^ 
eftch five feet and a half long, and thj^ feet in girt^ 
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THE (principal ipad. in this Gounty^ikidnt leadinip 
from London to Canterbury, which-of late years hito been 
aqiudk improve ' add kept iiX excellent jotrdeir by tbe coto- 
ipissioiiers, .wh^ hsm imtaeoac stixns ,s^i!tkeir di9pQsal> 
and inaterialsiare.eteKy.irhere near at haadi jxtt'st-^iir 
somewiiat extraordinary; that their power is n6t extefod* 
ed eastward to Deal, where ther« is sach a resort of sMpd 
pib^«' I'Stm told, tbatthis sKort space, of sixteen nSlcs 
between Cantetbory and Deal, is the only part' of tbd^ 
r9ad from the Land's End to Deal, that is not suppcrted: 
by turnpikes*. The turnpike roads in other ^parts, arer 
also, in general, very good, except some cro^s tornpiko* 
roads in the Weald, which are as bad as can be hnaginedfr 
being even impassable for coaches or chaises veiy fie* 
quently in winter. The money collected at the gates' oir 
these roads, is barely sufficient to pay the interest of the: 
sum borrowed; which is an evil that calls aloud fbra> 
remedy. The cause of the badness of these rbads is 3r 
want of materials ; the soil being a deep soft clzfi wid^. 
out any mixture of gravd, .flints, stooe^ or .chUk» or any; 
Qther good materials within a moderate djst^nde^ 

■■ ' I I — I ■■■ I ■ I. I ,1 Il l II ^ m 

• -i* .,■«*'.■ f^ ' - 

* [A turnpike road is now made from Canterbury, .'throu/^ Sandwich and 
pcalj, (0 IjfoYcr, and another from SaBd#jhch|,'atroti^c^ipoui^i lorDiyver.j 
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The cause of the evil being thus seen, a remedy should 
be sought ; and what Nature has denied, Art and Indus- 
try should endeavour to supply. Bricks, burnt very 
hard, would make an excellent road, if laid on green 
furze, and covered over thinly with gravel. Fields, along 
the roads where there are no woods, might be sown with. 
furze, for the purpose of burning bricks j and kilns 
might be erefled at proper intervals. Thus the bricks 
would be made on the spot, and brought into use at an 
easy expense. Roads thus formed in those parts, woul 
open communications that would probably lead to a 
riety of improvements. 

Three hundred and forty thousand bricks ■ 
em to pave a mile of road nine feet wide ; the expei 
therefore, is not very great. Paved roads have 
made in Lancashire, which cost from fifteen to twenty 
hundred pounds per mile. 

Where surveyors of the highways are attentive to their 
duty, the common roads are, in general, tolerably good ] 
but I am sorry to observe, that there are a great many 
parishes whose roads are much neglei^ed, the full compo- 
sition for the statute duty not being coUeiSed, or the duly 
not performed. 

If the full statute duty were performed, or the 
arising from a full composition were laid out with jud; 
mcnt and economy, there are few parishes that would 
stand in need of turnpikes, except in the Weald, or other 
places where there are no materials. But if three days 
duty only is compounded for, at four shillings and six- 
ppnce per day, and that money is injudiciously expended, 
as is too often the case, good roads cannot he expected. 
Upon the whole, the highway aft is fully adequate to the 
purpose of making good roads ; but the fault is tn those 
who should carry ic into execution. 

Oi 
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CANALS. 201 

One very great evil in the expenditure of the highway 
money is^ the lavishing it in the employment of carts to 
fetch materials from a great distance 5 when, perhaps, 2, 
labourer, with a pick-axe, would find sufficient on th^ 
spot for one-fifth of the expense. 



SECT. 11: — -CANALS. 

Excepting the navigation from Maidstone to Tun- 
bridge, by small barges, and that, I believe, is not an 
artificial one, we have no navigable canals* This county 
being almost surrounded by the sea and the Thames, and 
intersefted by the Med way, canals are the less necessary. 

There are, however, many situations where navigable 
canals might easily be made, and some which would pro* 
bably prove a source of great convenience and wealth to 
the neighbouring inhabitants and proprietors of estates. 

Of these, the river Stour seems to be the first objeft^ 
as it certainly might be made navigable to Lenham. By 
such a navigation the Kentish ragstone would be convey- 
ed to Ashford, Canterbury, and Sandwich, for paving 
or building, or for exportation; likewise oak timber 
might be brought, at an easy expense, from the Weald 
of Kent' to the port of Sandwich, for ship-building, and 
other purposes; so might hops, fruit, bark, corn, &c« 
from the interior of the county to those towns j from 
whence would be returned coals, and such other goods 
as are now conveyed at a great expense to those parts by 
land-carriage. 

[A navigable canal is now making from the Thames, 
near Gravesend, to fall into the Med way, near Roches- 
ten] 

SECT* 
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SECT. III. PAIRS. 

' The old established fairs in this county areso.nmne* 
rouS) that there is hardly any place of note to be found 
without one j but they are of trifling import when com- 
pared to the great stock-fairs pf other counties. If, in- 
stead of several autumnal sheep-fairs, now annually held 
in East Kent, there were only one, there probably would 
be more business done at that than all the rest ; and the 
establishment of a good sheep.-fair, in the spring of the 
year, would be a great convenience to both buyers and 
sellen. 

In 1792, a wool-fair was proposed by Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, Bart, to be held at Asliford ; which met 
with general approbation, and has hitherto been very 
numerously and respectably attended ; and although 
not much business has as yet been done at it, on ac- 
count of the prejudices of the buyers, who fancy that 
it is meant as a combination of the sellers, yet it is pre- 
sumed, when those prejudices are done away, this meet- 
ing will be found a measure of great public utility to all 
parties concerned. [This fair has pot altogether answered 
the sanguine expectations of the first projeftors 5 but it 
has been progressively improving, and several growths 
of wool have of late been sold at it.] 

There are considerable fairs, for the sale of fat and 
lean cattle, at Maidstone, Asbford, an4 other places in 
the Weald of Kent. 



SECT. IV. WEEKLY MARKETS. 

Almost every town in the county has a weekly 
kct, whq^e every kind of provisiop and vegeta];)le! 



mar- 
es are 
sold* 



«okl. The tWQ.cUies of Captsrbui^ a;id Roclie^tqr ais^' 
veil ^upj^lii^d 1^7 in3rket$» leader r^latioug of the i^ 
speftive corporations. ^ 

The m^^t^honi^e ^ Canterbury h^ lately been rebuilt 
in an dc^^nt st;yX^r ^^ defcay the expense of it 9n a4djk% 
tion^L ta:;;: w^^ laid iq)pa butter y which s^ ojEff^K^d t]jie^ 
farmers inr .th^-fieighbourhoQd> that they enit^red ii^o ^ 
agreen^ent ta l})^ing no more to market, but tp expose k; 
for sale at a pkce without the liberties of the city ; a^ 
instead of spending the rn^UHj ^ the city shops adjoining 
the market, it was carried away to purchase goods at 
other places. The citi5?e;n9, finding that.ti^eii; interest lay 
Jn a free sale for provisions of every kind within the city, 
took off th^ additional toll, 

[At several places in different parts of the county, the^t^ 
l^ave lately b^en established, Qlice a fort^^i^ht,. ip^k^lft 
for the sal^ qf fat cattle and sh^jep, frqflci.whitb^ ftc-, 
quently, imsold stock go away by drovers, consigned ta^ 
salesmen at Smithfield. market. These markets kei^ 
the price of meat nearly on a l^vel with the l^lidAQL 
jpaarket.] ' . 



SECT. V. COMMERCE. 

•■ 

The chief part of the agricultural commerce of tl^jf ^ 
j^punty, is that of exporting corn to tk« i4ca^dpn nj^kpts; 
very little is sent to foreign, ports dir^y fi^om K^itii 
though puch of the Kentish corn goes ^o^d, wj^iQi 
{Corn is expotted from the grand receptacle, Mark-lanqr 
marlset. 

At the towns of Maidstone and Ch^th^Q, atvd all 
pthers pn the coast, there a^re seve^jtioys^c^n^yingfrp^ 
j^ee .to ^yq hunted ^uarters,4?f cofl^.»eh|.wh«h^s«» 

conti- 
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sot MANUFACT0IHES. 

continually going to London with the prodticft 

land, and returning with grocery, &c. for the supply of 

the country. 

The soil and climate of this county being better adapted 
to the growth of corn than of grass, no cheese or but- 
ter is made for exportation, nor a sufficient quantity for 
the consumption of the inhabitants; the deficiency, 
therefore, commerce supplies from other parts of the 
kingdom. 



SECT. TI.— MAKUFACTUBES. 



Thr manufaflures of this county are very trifling jprtw 
bably owing to the successful attention generally paid to 
agriculture and grazing. It has been observed by sensible 
writers on agriculture, that where manufaftures most 
flourish, the land is most neglefled ; and this county is an 
instance of the truth of the observation. There is hardly 
any county to be named where agriculture is arrived 
at such perfeftion, or where there are so few manufac- 
tures as in this. There are some, however : at Canter- 
bury, silk has been manufailured to a considerable 
tent i but it is now giving way to cotton. Much credit' 
is due to Mr. Callaway, for his spirited exertions 
this branch. 

At Dover and Maidstone are manufaftorles of pap< 
of all sorts. At Stoner, near Sandwich, and the Isle of 
Grain, are salt-works. At Whitsiable and Deptford are 
large copperas works ; and in the Weald of Kent, bor- 
dering on Susses, are furnaces for casting iron. 

Gunpowder is made at Dartford and Favcrsham ; and 

at Crayford there are large works for printing of calicoes, 

and the whitening of linens. Sandwich was formerly 

famous 
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MANUFACTURES. 
famous for a particular kind of fiannel, and i 
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woollen goods ; and the inhabitants were increased and 
enriched by the establishment ; but the business has long 
been driven from thence to the northern counties, by the 
increased price of labour in Kent. An attempt has lately 
been made, by a spirited young man in that town, to carry 
on an extensive manufactory in coarse woollen and linen 
goods; which promises well'. Sacking and hop-bagging 
have always been manufachired in sufficient quantity for 
the consumption of the county. 

It seems to have been an error in the politics of this 
country, to have bestowed so much attention to the en- 
couragement of manufaftures, in preference to agricul- 
ture. Had the same encouragement been given by par- 
liament, for the last fifty years, to agriculture, as we have 
seen given to manufaftures, we, probably, by this time 
might have had many thousand acres of land, that are 
now desolate wastes, in a high state of cultivation, and 
covered with a healthy race of inhabitants. The lower 
classes of tlic people employed in agriculture, arc always 
the most healthy, and get the most comfortable living ; 
ami by their residence in the country, at a distance from 
great towns and populous villages, are more out of the 
way of temptations to vice and idleness. Let the cottages 
i>f the farmers' labourers be examined, and compared with 
those of the manufacturers in great towns : the former 
will be found comfortably clad and well fed, while the 
latter are often starving in rags and tilth. 

There can be no doubt but that agriculture and monu* 

* [ThthithptiCM oflibout ind coali, tpgeihcr with the vriatafaiufScisni 
WBtcr-fill IS work Iht lullbt-miU iiid other nuthinctf, have ccMiisned (r.u 
minuftflory is be telinquiiheil. 

Al MaidiloM, by ihtidvmtag* ofigoad htid sfvritcr, a nas'.ltii maaufic- 
tSTir il curled en (« a eestideiitilteileiil. j 

failures 



hBafr^ ^c ftmttially dependent on each other* ; ttft if 
nitrst be bad policy to encourage one at the expense rf 
«hc other. 



SiCT. VII.-^TriE POOR. 

^%m poor of this couiity ift genmSj urcU taS:en car^f 
ef by the parish-officers, and their opulent neighboars. 
The greater the scarcity of provisions, and the nK>re the 
ftppearance df distl-ess among the poot, the gifeater is the 
extent of charitable contributions, over and above what 
the law provides for maintaining them. The poor laws 
are such, that no person need be in disti^ss for pro- 
visions, if it be not his own fault. Those who are capaUe 
of labour, ztc sure to find employment among the far* 
tntrs ; for in an agricultural county like this, workmen 
9Tt always wanted. It is only in manufa£biring counties 
where there can be any real distress among the poor* 
Those who are incapable of labour, the law has amply 
provided for. The sober and industrious labourer in 
Kent, unless he has a large family, cannot with propriety 
be called a poor man ; because, by his industry, he can 
always pYocure a comfortable maintenance, equal, if not 
superior, to the little farmers (usually called peasants) of 
some foreign countries 5 or perhaps to some small tenants 
of this. 

Those who are doubtful ofthe truth of this observation 
need only step into the cottages of this class,- at their hour 
of dinner at twelve, when they may see the superiorxom- 
forts of the husbandry labourers of this agricultural coun- 
ty. Very few of the sober and industrious but what have 
a pork-tub to go to for a dinner ; and many of them, by 
their own earnings, with that of their wites and familicsi 

including 
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including what they get in harvest, hop-picking, &c. 
have an income of from forty to sixty pounds per annum* 



SfiCT. VIII.-— POPULATION, 

Mr« Hasted informs us, that, by modem calculation^^ 
Kent is supposed to contain 40,000 houses, inhabited by 
200,000 persons, of whom 60,000 are able-bodied jnen. 

** When the militia was altered to the jpreseht mode* 
*' the return made from this county of able-bodied men 
** fit to serve in it, was 16,757 in West Kent, and 9,1B4 
** in East JCent ; in all 25,92 It according to which, the 
*^ proportion of miKtia-men allotted for th[s county by 
** parliament was, for West Kent, 621 ; for East Kent^ 
** including the city of Canterbury, 339 ; in all, 960, 

[It has already been stated in the former part of this 
edition, that the number of houses in thisx:ounty amounts 
to 45,000, and that the population is from thence esti- 
mated to be 225,000, 

By an account taken, pursuant to aA of Parliament^ 
in 1801, the return of this county was — inhabited houses^ 
41,617; males, 145,787 ; females, 151,438 ; — total num- 
ber of persons, 297,225. These returns were not con- 
duced with the accuracy they ought to have been, 14 
counties only being acknowledged complete, in the enu-» 
meration from whence the above extraft was taken: 
whether this county was amongst those whose returns 
were defective, I cannot ascertain.}. 
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CHAP. XVL 



OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. 



THE principal obstacles to the general Improvement 
o£ this county are, the payment of tithes in klnd^ the 
corn-laws, and the prohibition to export wool in its raw 
state. 

That the payment of tithe in kind does operate against 
improvements is evident, from the immense quantity of 
poor uncultivated land in most parts of this county where 
the tithe is paid, remaining in its barren state ; while 
some of the same sort of lands, where farmers happen to 
have the tithe themselves, are improved and cultivated to 
a high state of perfeftion, and made as produdHve as 
some of the best lands. 

The corn and wool laws were professedly enabled to 
keep down the price of those articles ; if, therefore, they 
do operate according to their original intention, it needs 
no argument to prove that they are obstacles to improve- 
ment. 

The right of commonage on the barren heaths of this 
county, is certainly an obstacle to their improvement. 
Short leases are likewise great obstacles j no man of com- 
mon prudence will spend much money on his farm to 
improve it, unless he has a security of reaping the benefit 
of it himself j besides, if he does so, he must be aware 
that he is throwing out a great temptation to an illiberal 

neighbour 
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faeighbour to bid for his farm, or to a covetous landlord, 
to take advantage of his liberality and industry. 

Respefting the legislation and police of corn, I am noi 
competent to give iriforihatioii on ihese heads to the 
Honourable Board; but it is my firm opinion, that 
were there hd cbrn-lat^s,* there wbiild beV6(ii<Si greater 
quantity of com grown ; and, if so, the markets would 
be filled, the prices lowered, and, by the increase of quan* 
tity, the farmers, and ultimately the landH>wjaers5. would 
be enriched. The dread of a low price must evidently 
tend to deter ji farmar from; cultivating^ ^iji^imprpving 
his land with ^ view to grow inore porn \ h/^ce the; ia?^ 
mention ^f keq)ing cosn low has the ^e£t:^f, raising iX^.}xj{ 
di^ouraging its cultivaticHK On the ,oth9r/i^nd| w^i7 
laws enafted with the intention of making com dear, ii^ 
aUprobabilityj -by t;he very idea of 'such ap^sjieft,- jqil- 
tivation would be. so much extei^de^t ;^s to imakei corn^ 
pleitti^ul. and cheap.. ^ . ir ! .[..jv:. •]\.un 
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CHAP. XVII. 

MISCEIXANEOUS OBSEBVATI0N3. 



SECT. I.— AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

IN January 1793, a Society for the Encourag. 
6f Agriculture and Industry, was established at Canter- 
bury, under the patronage of Sir Edward K natch bull, 
Bart, and Filmek Honywood, Esq. the members for 
the county. 

Officers for this Society, consisting of a President, 
Vice-President, two Stewards, and a Treasurer, arc an- 
nually elected j besides these, there is a conimitlec of 
twenty-four members, twelve of which are aiumally no- 
minated in the following manner ; 

The President first appoints a new member j then the 
person so appointed nominates one of the old committee, 
who mentions a new one; which goes oa alternately 
till Iwenty-four are appointed. 



A SKETCH OF THE KENT AGRICULTURAL SOClETTf ^H 
Ai puhlished by ihe Sacicly. ^H 

" The advantages that the public are likely to recdvc 
from the institution of Societies for encouraging Agricul- 
ture and Industry, and the benefits that have accnicd 
to those parts of the kingdom in particular where they 
have been already formed, first gave rise to the idea of 
ihe establirfiment of one in this county. To shew the 

ttilit; 
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Utility of Juch an institution, ■ it will be necessary only to 
state what arc the chief objects of its attention. 

" To excite by premiums, and otherwise, a spirit of 
emulation among the ploughmen : . > 

"To encourage a spirit of industry among the 'la* 
bourers : 

*' To reward the labour and industry of those poor la- 
bourers and cottagers who shall breed up, or have bred 
up, the greatest number of legitimate childreH) dth«r 
without any, or with the smallest relkf ^cun their re* 
speftive parislies : 

*' To encourage diligence and industry in servants, of 
both sexes, employed in husbandry : 

" To promote the knowledge of agriculture, by encoU' 
raging experiments on those subjefts which arc of the 
most importance to it; by distributing rewards to such 
persons as shall raise the largest and best crops of na- 
tural and artificial grasses, and the several sorts of grain, 
on any given quantity of ground ; the nature of the soil 
being taken into consideration: 

" To encourage the impiovement of waste lands, by 
enclosing, draining, manuring, raising plantations, and 
by the introduction of vegetable food for cattle : 

" To encourage the ioiprovcmcnt of the breed of all 
sorts of live stock, and to provide for their health better 
than has been hitherto done : 

"To promote all improvements in the various imple- 
ments belonging to the farmer, and to introduce such 
new ones as the experience of other counties has proved 
more valuable than those now generally used in this. 

" And as there isharJly any objeiS of rational improve- 
ments which may not be brought within the influence of 
cuch institutions, by a proper distribution of premiums, 
the attention of the Society will always be directed, in 
p 2 prop[)rtion 
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^oportion to the sapport it shs^ receivCj to every thn^ 
that may here^ftqr appear most likely to conduce to the 
prosperity of this county in particular, and to the good 
of the community at large* 

^'- As it is the urish of this Society ^hat its utility should 
become as extensive as possible, it is earnestly requested 
tl^t all persons who approve of the institution will give 
It their support. Subscriptions may be paid into the 
hands of the Treasurer, or intoeither of the three Can- 
terbury banks ; or into the banks of Messrs. Brench- 
LET and Co. Maidstone^^ and Messrs. Day and Co. Ro- 
thester.** 

The rules and regulations for the government of this 
Society are well drawn up, and its finances are at present 
m ' a flourishing state. A great many servants and la« 
l>blirers haVe rfeceivcd the Society's premiums £br long 
ttnd fnithful services, and for bringing up large families* 
Among other premiums, is one of 10/. 10/. for a double 
turn-wrest plough. 

Books of the transactions of this Society are to be had 
at the printing-office, Canterbury, price 6^. 

[This Society has not been kept up with so much spirit 
as at its first commencement.] 

Some years since, a Society was established at Maid- 
stone, called the Kentish Society, for promoting every 
branch of useful knowledge through the county of Kent. 
This was begun under the patronage and support of the 
late Lord Romney, the Earl of Stanhope, and the pre- 
sent Lord Romney, then the Honourable Chahles Mas- 
sham. Whetlier it was by aiming at too much, or from 
■n want of support in subscriptions, that it fell to the 
ground, I am not competent to say. 

About a year ago, an attempt was made to estaUish 
another Society at Maidstone^ upon less general prin- 
ciples & 
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t^pks{ but jommg sottie other sciences with agriculture. . 
There was a great number of the names of the first of 
tbe noUiity, gentry/ and yeomanry^ who, byjpubHc >ad- 
vmisement) called meetings at. Maidstone^ in order td ' 
settle 'tike business; but either' from wmnt p£ a.fttllat«i 
tendaM6>'Or of subscriptions^ their efibits \^ereiiotat-j 
tended with the desired success; ' '^ -.•.::.::. cj "•v. \ < 



SECT. II. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The difference of the weights and measures is an evil 
in trade and agriculture, that most certainly requires a 
remedy, though the evil is much less in Kent than in 
many other counties. The pound weight is the avoir- 
dupois, of sixteen ounces ; and the stone of meat eight 
pounds at some places, and at others fourteen pounds. 
Most heavy goods are sold by the ton, consisting of 
twenty hundred weight, each of 112 pounds. 

Since the late determination in the Court of King's^ 
Bench respefting the measure of corn, all local mea« . 
sures have been abolished, excepting the standard Win- 
chester bushel, which contains 2150,4 cubic inches. 
Before that determination, we had three different sized 
bushels in the town of Sandwich, viz. eight gallons and 
a quarter, the country measure ; eight and an eighth, th€ 
town measure ; and eight gallons, the London, or Win- 
chester measure. In some parts of the county, the bushel 
contained eight gallons and a half; in others, eight and 
three-fourths ; in some places nine gallons ; and in most 
of the eastern parts of the county, twenty-one quarters 
were allowed to the score, measured with a large bushel. 

The rod is £ve yards and a half> or sixteen feet and a 
. ... i»S half J 
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half; and the' acre the true statute measure of 160 rails 
or perches.^ 

Com is now inyariably sold by the quartOTy coDiistiiig 
of eight Winchester bushels. Hay^ straw, and hopa, by 
the ton. Apples and potatoes by the sack» of about 
thvee bushels and a half; and sometimes by the aisve^ a 
basket containing about a bushelt 

ButcherVmeat is usually sold in East Kent by the score 
pounds, and in West Kent by the stone. 
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€ONGLU8ION. 



MEANS OF IMPROVEMBNT, AND THE HBASUitES CALCU- 
LATED FOR THAT P9RP08B. 

A FAIR commutation for tithe is the measure best cal- 
culated for the improvement of this county. 
. This would be a spur to invention and industry, and 
lay a foundation for a variety of improvements, especially 
in poor barren distridls. 

There is a great deal of poor land that requires as 
muph money to be spent in bringing it to its utmost state 
ofinjprovement, as will piurchase the fee-simple of it. 

But there are very few farmers who will do that, with 
the prospeA before them of another pisrsoii*; enjoying 
the tenth of the produce. 

Waste Lands.'^Thcre is scarcely an acre of land to hi; 
found in this county, but what might be converted to 
some valuable purpose. 

The gravelly and sandy heaths, when once put into 
severalty, an4 properly cultivated, would produce gpod 
turnips, seeds, and com ; and they are likewise e?Ltremely 
favourable to the growth of chesnut, and all kinds of firs, 
especially larich* 

The cold clays and wet commons, no doubt, would 
likewise produce good ppm, or n^^ike enclosed, meadows 
or pastures* 

Draining.^^Tht bogs of this county ^re but few in 
niunber, and small i^ extent i but, whatever the quan- 

P 4: tity^ 
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tity, they might certainly, at a very small expense^ be 
' ma^le at least of six times their present value. In the 
middle and western part of Koit, there is a great oumber 
of small vales of marsh-land liable to be flooded in the 
winter; which might be" efRftually drained at little ex- 
pense, were they under a commission of sewers, with 
proper powers. 

In other parts of the county there are very extensive 
trafts of marsh-land, often entirely under water for 
many weeks together, to the great loss of individuals 
and the public. This is an evil which certainly can, and 
ought to be remedied. 

Every mechanical contrivance that tends to lessen the 
labour of the husbandman and his expense, may be justly 
reckoned an improvement. Under this head, the new 
invented thrashing-mills are of the first importance. 

Th6re are many situations in this county where a 
small rill of tvater runs by a farm-yard, with a sufficient 
fall to turn a water-wheel. Wherever farms arc thus 
fortunately circumstanced, the expense of thrashing out 
corn may be reduced full one half; and the labourers, 
who otherwise would be constantly in the barn, by this 
means, may be spared for carrying on improvements in 
manuring, draining, and various operations in husban- 
dry ; so that, although the labourer may be deprived in 
one instance of his employment, he will be amply recom- 
pensed in the other ; for employment accumulates with 
improvement. 

These appear to me to be the principal means of im- 
provement, and are such as will probably introduce 
many others. Thus a commutation for tithe, and the 
cultivation of the waste-lands, would produce turnips, 
clover, mutton, and wool, where those articles have 
never before been raised. In these produftions, a fbun- 

datioa 
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dation would be laid for the cultivation of corn, to feed 
the human and animal species, and for the employment of 
manufafturers; 

Hence would spring a reciprocation of Interests to the 
farmer and manufa^hirer, and an accumulation of bene* 
£ts to mankind in general. 
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DRIED POTATOES. 

HAVING mentioned to Sir John Sinclair, an 
idea I had long entertained, that vegetables dried on a 
kiln might be Tendered useful to sailors in long voyages, 
he directed me to procure some potatoes, and dry them 
on his account. I accordingly purchased four sacks, 
which I dried on a common hop-oast, and sent them to 
him in March last, with the account in a letter, as under. 

SIR, 

In two matted parcels, by the Endeavour, Sandwich 
hoy, I have sent you the produce of four sacks of pota- 
toes, after being kiln -dried. 

The expense and weight of them, before and after 
drying, are enclosed. 

I got the potatoes pared, and have dried the whole, 
that you may see the effedt, and try what experiments 
with them you may think proper ; and I have had twenty- 
eight pounds of the white sort ground, the meal of which 
is sent in the parcel to which it belongs. 

I think the expense of drying would have been less if 
the quantity had been greater, because the oast-cloth was 
not sufficiently covered to prevent the heat escaping too 
fast. I found it very difficult to get the thermometer up 
to 104. On account of the small quantity to dry, I used 
my least kiln, which^is an oven-oastj by which the colour 

of 



of the potatoes is more ydlow than k would kave been 

if dried on a cockle. 

I beg leave to Feoommend to yon to aend a small cask 

of tbem a long sea^voyage, to be returned to you, tliat 

you may see how they keep^ ^^^ vrhxt use may be made 

of them on their return. I hare long been of opinion^ 

that all kinds of vegetables might be thus dried for tine 

use of sailors. 

I have the Honour to be, 

SIR, 

Tour most humble Servant, 



Betshanger, March 20, 1795. 



J. BOYS. 



EXPENSE. 

2 sacks of white potatoes, at \Qs. Sd. 

2 . ■ early brown ditto * 

2 men, three hours each, washing them - 

A man attending oast, and drying, two*) 

nights and one day • . 3 

2 bushels of cinders 
2 bushels and a half of Welsh coals 
7 women, a day and a quarter each,") 

paring and sUcing them, z^9d. per day 3 



L 


s. 


d. 


1 


1 





. 1 


1 








1 








4 








2 


2 





4> 


4i 





6 


8 


f.» 





2i 



Linen bags, mats, &c. as package, no part of the ex* 

pense. 

Weight before and after Drying. 

cwt. f r. lb. ^rs. lb. 

2 sacks white potatoes, nt. wt. 3 19 1 p^^g^^ q jg^ 

S sacks earfybnnm • 3 oio^^^m^. 

The 
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. The four sacks of potatoes were well scoured with % 
broom in tubs of water, and then, by women9;.p0retf»,aQd. 
cut in slices about one^'fifth.of aa ineh in thkkness; 
which were- laid on a small oast about twelve. feet square: 
when thoroughly dried, they became , extremely hrittlet 
and were easily gro^nd to meal between a pair of com* 
stones*. , .A i 

As potatoes may be thus dried in slices, if well washed. 
with the rind on, the expense of paring might be saved; 
and the slicing might be done by an instrument 5 so that 
the whole expense, when potatoes are at 10/. 6d. per 
sackf would be only about 36x. per hundredweight when 
dried. 

The expense of washing, slicing, and drying, if the 
slicing were done by an instrument, it seems, by this ac- 
count, would be about 9/. per cwt. on the dried sub- 
stance; and it would be considerably less if a large quan- 
tity were done at one time. It may be thought, that 
c\ren that expense is too great ; but if it should be found 
that jpotatoes, or other vegetables, can be dried so as to 
preserve their nutritive qualities in long voyages, the 
expense in such case will be no objeft. 



The following is a copy of Correspondence on this subjeft, 
between the Honourable Board of Agriculture and 
Viftualling-OfEce, &c. 

TO T. M. RUSSEL, ESQ. CAPTAIN OF HIS MAJESTy's SHIP 

ST. ALBANS. 

ViMiitilling'Office, 8th July, 1795. 

The Board of Agriculture having, throiigh their Pre- 
sident, Sir John Sinclair, sent to this Bo^rd^a snulL 
^.\\' ' quantity 
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qtranthy of potaStod^ sliced aiid dried, 'and of jdme nml 
ground from them^ prepared, by a Mn Boys, of BetshaiH 
ger,^ in Kent ; and Co jiceiving this method of cnring'that 
Toot may prove to be avduabte disoovCTy on board ships^ 
requested that a part diereof might be furnished to soold 
ship going on a long- voyage, in order to ascertain, wlte^* 
ther potatoes in the befbre^mentiDhed state wiU keep^ett 
ship-board, and particularly in hot dimate^ without 
being attacked with weevils .or other insefts — we beg 
leave to inform you, that, . being at all times desirous of 
promoting any discovery that may have a tendency to 
benefit His Majesty's Service, we have ordered two kegs* 
the one containing a proportion of the dried slices, and 
the other of the meal, to be 'sent to our Ageiit at Ports- 
mouth, with direftions for^l^j^putting them, with your 
permission, on board His Majesty's ship St. Albans, under 
your command ; and we have therefore to request you 
will be pleased, In due season, to cause the kegs to be 
opened, and to report to us the state of preservation in 
which you shall find the potatoes so cured to have-kept, 
that we may communicate the same to the Board of 

Agriculture. 

We are. Sir, 

Your most humble Servants, 

G. CH)SRRT, R. S. MOODT^ i 

F. J. HARTWELL, J.HUNT, 

F. STEPHENS, W. BOSCAWEN. 

(Copy.) W. GOSLING. 



St. Allans, St. Helens, ISth Dec. \7g^ 

' GEMl'LtMEN, ■ 

In obedience to your dire^Hon, T have at diSerent 
periods/md in the difittent ditiuitcs tt>'St. Hek&a^ and 
i --•• back 
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back again, insp^ed into the state of the ] 
tatoes; and beg leave to give it as my very humble 
opinion, that both the sliced and the meal retain all 
the essential quahties of the potatoe, uq impaired, al- 
though somewhat altered in colour. They are now 
lodged in yonr office at Portsmouth, with my advice t^ 
your agent to forward them to your Board. M 

I am, with great respeft> ^ 

GENTLEMEN, 

Your obedient and very humble Servant, 

T. U. RUSSEL. 

Examined, W.W. (Copy) w. gosling. 
Cammisikiiers ViBualling, 



TO SIK JOHN SINCLjIIR, BIKT. 



FifhialliTig -Office, gih January, ^790. 
snt, 
Agreeably to the Letter we had the honour of ad- 
dressing to you on the 1st of July last, in return (o yours fo 
our Chairman, dated the 27th of the preceding month, 
we beg leave to acquaint you, that we caused a part of 
the potatoes, sliced and dried, and of the potatoe- 
meal, which had been prepared by Mr. Boys, of Bet- 
shanger, in Kent, and which we received from yoo 
through our Chairman, to be forwarded to His Excellency 
Governor HcNTER, at New South Wales ; and the re- 
mainder, contained in two small kegs, to be put on board 
His Majesty's ship St. Albans, bound to St. Helena, under 
the command of Captain T. M. RussEt ; each of whom 
we requested would, in due season, inspeft into the stale 
of preservation in which such potatoes and potatoe-meal 
sljbuld 



I 
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rfiDuld be found to hsve kept^ and to ifep«rt the mac 

to tl8» 

Captaia RussiL has in consequence infbrnied xii by Us 
Letter, dated the 18th of December bst^ that he had $t 
different periods^ and in the different chmatts to*aad 
from St. Helena, inspe£ted into the state of the potatoes 
so prepared, which had been put under his charge y add 
is of opinion, that both the sliced and the meal retain aii 
the essential qualities of the potatoe unimpaired, at 
though somewhat altered in cc^our ; and he having also 
returned the said kegs to us, we herewith transmit to 
you copies of the Letter we wrote to him, and of the Re- 
port he has made thereupon, together with the kegs, 
containing the remainder of the potatoes and meal for 
your inspeAion. ^ 

We beg to add, that as soon as we receive Governor 
Hunter's report upon the subje£):> the same shall be 
transmitted to you. 

We have the Honour to be, 

SIR, 

Tour most obedient humble Servant^ 

G. CHERRY, R. S. MOODY, 

F. STEPHENS, J. HUNT, 

C. P. TO WRY, W, BOSCAWim. 

Examinedt (Copy.) 



% (*t^ •• 



Sm 
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[Soon after the publication of the former edition of thi^ 
work, the following copies of Letters on the subjeA of 
these Dried Potatoes, were transmitted to me by the 
Board of Agriculture ; which prove that vegetables may 
be dried to keep a long time $ and there now can be no 
doubt, but that dried parsnips, carrots, &c. might be sup* 
plied as a part of a ship's provisions, at a cheap rate» 
so as to be the means of preserving the health of seamen 
in long voyages.} 



No. I. 

FiSiualling- Office, lOtk Feb. 1797. 
SIR, 

On the 9th of January, 1796, we had the Honour 
to send to you a copy of a Letter we had received from 
Captain Russel, of His Majest/s ship St. Albans, con- 
taining his opinion of the sliced and dried potatoes pre- 
pared by Mr. Boys, of Betshanger, in Kent, and of the 
meal ground from them, specimens of which you were 
pleased to send to this Board, with a Letter addressed to 
our Chairman, dated the 27th of June, 1795. 

We have now, with much satisfaftion, to transmit to 
you, a copy of a letter we yesterday received frpm His 
Excellency Governor Hunter, dated Sydney, New So^th 
Wales, the 3d March, 1796, giving a very favourable 
testimony of the samples of the potatoes prepared in the 
manner before mentioned, which we informed you wc 
had forwarded to him. 

With respeft to His Excellency's representation, that 
a part of the sliced potatoes, which had touched the 
staves of the keg, had obtained a little " green mould,^ 
" and which he conceives might have been owing either 
^* to a damp in the wood of which the casfc was made,. or 

" probably 



^ probably to the pdtat^ei not haTing \>€m suffideatly* 
^ dcied^'' ve beg leave to observe, that we were pftHScQ-* 
lariy attentive in having, the casks in whkh the potatdissf 
'were containec^ made of perfeftty dried seasoned ivodd ; 
and w^ are therefore apprehensive that the casks fnttist 
have imbibed damp on the passage* 

. We have the Honour to be, 

sik. 
Your most obedient humble Setvant^ 

* t ' - I ' 

G. CHERRY, F. STEPHENS, 

G. P. TOwkV, R. S. MOOCY, 

J. HUMt. ' 



No. 11. 

Sydney, New South Wales y 
3d March, 17g6. 

6BNTLEMEN, 

By the Ceres viduaHing-^liip) which arrived here Oh 
the 23d of January, I had the favour of your Letter of 
the 8th of July, 1795, in which you mention having sait^ 
by desire of the Board of Agriculture, a Ismail quantity 
of dried potatoes, and also c£ some of the meal ground 
from that useful root ; desiring that, on the arrival of 
the ship, I would have them opened, and report to yott 
the state I may find them in. t have great pleasure at all 
times in contributing, as far at may be in my power, to 
the promoting of His Magelty's Service, and in a particu- 
lar manner in forwarding every discovery which tan pro- 
vtkit an advantagb in the preservation of the health of 
seanv^ in long voyages. You will therefore believe that 
I mtistfaayei received aome gratification in opening the 
' . KRNT.] <^- two 
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two small ke^s you have mentioned, which was doneiJi 
the presence of several other gentlemen, on iinding their 
contents perfeftly free from any sort of vermin. The 
sliced potatoes liad, on those parts which had touched 
the staves of the keg, a little green mould, which gave 
that covered with it a small degree of bitter taste ; but, 
when boiled, it lost that bitter, and was perfedlly fresh 
and good; when parboiled, and the slices fried after, 
they were escelient. This mouldiness may have been 
owing either to a damp in the wood of which the cask 
was made (ivhich, for such purpose, should be dried as 
much as possible), or probably to the potatoes not having 
been sufficiently dried. The slices in the interior of ihe 
cask were quite dry and perfeft, which would seem to in- 
dicate that the damp was in the wood, and not in the po- 
tatoe. The farina was as pure and pcrfeft as when first 
packed. 1 had part tied in a cloth, and boiled as a pud- 
ding, without any mixture whatever except water ; and 
I assure you that nothing could be more sweet and fresh. 
I also bad a loaf of bread made of it, put with a mixture 
of one-fourth of flour. The bread was eiceCtiingiy fine 
and palatable, and much resembled in colour the ben 
brown bread to be met with in our English farm-houses. 
I confers, from this little experiment, I am disposed 
to think, that this method of preserving the potatoe, may 
prove a great advantage to the health of seamen on long 
voyages j and I have to regret that, for the satisfa^on of 
Sir John Sinclair and the Board of Agriculture, two 
other casks had not been sent out, to continue during 
the whole voyage in this ship, and return with her to 
England : such trials would have been a little better proof 
than merely the voyage hither. I, however, have no 
doubt it would have been found to answer, if packed in 
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well dried and light casks^ and stowed in as dry a part of 
the ship as could be had. The farina^ I thinki'willy if 
well dried before packed, keep as well as flour. 

I am, 

GENTLEMEN, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

J. HUNTER* 

(Copy.) w. GOSLING: 
Commissioners ViBuallirig^ 



2=::; 



No. III. 

ADDITIONAL CORRESPONDENCE ON THIS 
SUBJECT, IN THE YEAR 1804. 

Betskdnger, January 27, 1804. 

MY LORD, 

Agreeably to my promise, I have sent by Mr. Hope's 
hoy, from Sandwich, a cask of about twenty gallons^ 
containing 74 pounds of dried slices of parsnips; and that 
the cask may not be opened for inspeAion, which, by the 
admission of air, might be injurious, I have sent, as a 
specimen, a paper parcel of them by the coach. 

In preparing and drying, the crown and tips of the 
roots being thrown away, I find they lose four-fifths of 
their weight ; so that one pound of dry is equal to five of 
the green vegetable ; and therefore I am of opinion^ 
that two ounces would be a sufficient portion for the daily 
consumption of one man. If this be admitted, then 20 
such casks would supply a ship's crew of 120 men about 
100 days. 

Admiral Sir Henry Harvey has seen themy and is of 

q2 the 
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the opinion, that ihcj may be of great service in presenr- 
ihg the health of seamen. 

If, therefor^i your Lordship will once more have the 
goodness to recommend them for trial to the Liords of 
the Admiralty, I shall be greatly obliged. 

I hdve the Honour to be, 

MY LORD, 

Your Lordship's most faithful and 
obedient Servant, 

J. BOTS. 

To tie Right Hon. Lord Somerville. 



No. IV. 
Belshdnger, February 8, 1804. 

MY LOUD, 

Not having cultivated parsnips in sufficient quantities, 
nor dried them on a large scale, I cannot correiSUy say at 
what price they may be dried for public use ; but I have, 
on the other side,- sent your Lordship an estimate (partly 
JDuhded on my own observations, and partly on the in- 
formation Mr. Young has given us in the Annals, 
vol. XXV. page 227), from which it appears that they 
may be produced for about 2^. per pound, including 
the price of the casks, which, when emptied, will pro- 
bably be deemed lumber, and thrown overboard. Ad- 
mitting this statement to be tolerably correfl:, a sailor 
may be furnished with two ounces of dried parsnips, pos- 
sessing ten ounces of the essential qualities of them in 
their green state, for one fcirthing and one-eighth per 
day. The preservation of the lives, or even the health, 
of our seamen, is an objeft of such magnitude, that to 
say any thing farther in recommendation of a scheme of 

this 



this nature, is superfluous. It has many years been 
brooding in my mind ; and I am not without hopes of 
seeing it, by means of a little more experience, brou^h^ 
to perfedUon, so as effectually to j^eserve our seamen 
from the ravages of the scurvy. 

I do think, as your LcH-dship observes, that t|le slices 
are cut rather thinner than necessary ; but they are quick- 
er dried by being so cut. The correspondence on thJ5 
subjeA, between the Board of Agriculture, the Vif^uaJ-? 
ling-oflice, and Captain Russel, relative to my dried 
potatoes, in the year 1795, is printed in the Appendix of 
the Kent Report; and I have enclosed the copy of a Letter 
from Governor Hunter, which gives the in&rxK>ftfion 
you desire. 

I have h^d a good tart made from tlae slices of applcf 
three years after they were dried. I have ano|:I^^ c^i 
containing 45 pounds of parsnips and 29 pounf^s pf c^^ 
rots, which I wHl send to town, if the Lords pf tl^e Ad- 
miralty will do me the honour to accept of it^ tj^ use a^ 
an experiment $ and I have a poun4 w two leftj w^i(^ 
are at your Lordship's service, if you wish to makie s^^y 
trials in cooking them. When saturated in vs^, t^kp 
solution tastes very similar to sweet wort &om malt. 

I have the Honour to be» 
With great respeft, 

MT LORD, 

Your Lordship's obliged and fakliful 
Servant^ . • 



QJ3 Estimate 
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Estiniate of the Expense of drying Vegetables, 

Suppose that an acre of land will, on the 
average, produce 400 bushels, at 561b. 
each, or *10 ton of parsnips or carrots, 
and that the ej^p^nse of rent, cultiTatioQ, 
taxes, digging, and carting home, &c. is 

Washing and slicing, Sd, per bushe^l 

Drying and packing, Ss. per cwt. 



£' 


/. 


d. 


10 








5 








10 









£.^5 

They lose, in cutting, drying, &c. four-fifths of their 
weight, which reduces the produce of an acre in dry 
roots to 40 cwt. which is- 12/. 6rf. per cwt. Allow Ij-. Bd, 
for extra expenses, and they may be produced for 14/. 
per cwt. or l\d. per pound. They may be packed in 
American flour-barrels, which being fresh made up, and 
iron-hooped, will cost 5/. each, and will contain about 
74 or 75 pounds of the dried vegetable, which will add to 
the expense about 7/. per cwt. making the whole charge 
2^d. per pound. 

Sugar hogsheads might probably be preferred, being 
seasoned, of a larger si^e, and to be purchased at a cheap- 
er rate : this might make a saving of 8/. 6d. per cwt. and 
will reduce the price to less than \\d. per pound. 

I take the liberty of giving a decided preference to 
parsnips, as a dried vegetable for the use of the Navy, as 
possessing more saccharine property than any other root 
equally solid. 

To the Right Hon, Lord Som^rvilU. 

* Two pounds ten shillings per ton, prime cost. 

No. V. 
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COPY OF A LETTER FROM LORD SOMERVILLE TO LORD 

ST. VINCENT, 

MY LORD, 

I OUGHT to apologize to your Lordship for the trouble 
I am giving, not having the honour to be personally 
known to you ; but the anxious wish I have, in conunon 
with every man, to benefit as far in my power lies, that 
service over which your Lordship so ably presides, will, I 
doubt not, plead my excuse ; and if my pursuits enable 
me to suggest any thing which will direfUy tend most 
considerably to increase the comforts, and to preserve the 
health of sean^eni when afloat, for any length of time, I 
feel that I may safely anticipate your Lordship's indul- 
geqce and attention* 

Atten^pts wer^ made about the year 1796, by a very 
respeftable farmer, Mr. Boys, to kiln-dry vegetables of 
different sorts for the use of the Navy. I made it known, 
as in duty bound, to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, who gave me reference to the Sick and Hurt 
Board. The report of that Board did not give us encou* 
ragement to proceed 5 but I believe that it might have 
reported differently on some few of the vegetables there 
produced ; and I am the more disposed to think so, be-* 
cause it differed essentially from the report of Captain^ 
now, I believci Admix'al Russel, and from that of Go« 
vernor Hunter, who examined the cajk sent to Botany- 
Bay with great care. The cask on which the Governor 
reported, contained potatoes-^a vegetable which is said 
to contain less of saccharine properties than either the 
parsnip or the carrot— ^which two only I shall, therefore, 
have the honour to recommend to your Lordship's 

<^4f notice, 



notice^ the sugar contamed in them being a great ob» 
}t£ki both as to their own preservation, and tt> the health 
of seamen ^ inasmuch as it tends to forbid the approach 
of scurvy. 

The loss of weight, when cut in thick slices, dried, is 
four-fifths of its original ; and the pressure of the screw 
will enable them to pack very close j which two circum- 
stances render these vegetables portable, and easy of 
stowage. The increase of weight again, by boiling, is 
fully onerhalf^ therefore, when boiled and served out, 
as it probably might be with great utility, twice a week, 
to the ships' company, the loss of weight on the original 
green vegetable, is only as two to five-— not one-half. I 
believe it will be found nearly as palatable when i^ain 
boiled, as the common parsnip served at table, and if 
served out in any disguised shape, not to be distinguished 
from it. The price at which it could be rendered, will 
be about 14j. per cwt dried, not including the cask, or 
lid. per pound. 

Should your Xordship be disposed, from this brief 
statement, to give the matter serious consideration, I 
shall hold myself ready to wait on you at any time next 
week, except when my attendance on His Majesty will 
not admit j or I will attend Sir Harry Burrard Neale 
on the part of your Lordship, with great pleasure: to him 
I have thp honour of being somewhat known. 

1 have named an early day, that, if such a contraft 
should be made, immediate steps must be taken to put 
land in order for a sufficient supply in the vicinity of the 
several sea-ports where King's ships are usually supplied. 

I have the Honour to be, &c. Sec. 

SOMERVILLE. 

No. VI. 
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No. VI. 

4drntralty, Feb, 21 j }Q04« 
MT DCAU LORD, 

The Board of Admiralty have considered your Letter 
to JiOrd St. Vincent, strongly recommending the use of 
veg^ables k3n dried. I have much satisfaction in e;c- 
pressing the thaifks of the Board for every qommunica-* 
tidn likely to contribute so essentially to the health apd 
comfort of His Majesty's seamen, and that no obstacle: 
would impede the tri^ of the vegetables you recommendj 
but that, from the circumstance of pease constituting the 
only provision on particular days, that is issued to the 
ships* companies, it would be imprafHcable to substiti|te 
any thing of that description, equally serviceable. In 
other respedh, it has been found more convenient to 
serve lemon-juice in preference to vegetables, as occupy- 
ing less room. The Board is at the same time very sen- 
sible of the merits of Mr. Boys, and much obliged to 
him for the experiments he has tried. 
I have the Honour to be. 

Your faithful and obedient Servant, 

Ti^e Rt* Hon* Lord Somervitley HiU'Street* 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having 
thus declined the acceptance of these vegetables for an 
experiment, I offered a cask of them to Henry Bonham, 
Esq. a proprietor of the Asia Eiast India ship, when he 
did me the honour to accept of them, and gave me a di-f 
re6lion to send them to his Agent at Deal, to be put on 
board when the ship arrives in the Downs ; by which 
they will have a fair trial at sea ; and I shall hope, to be 
favoured, in due time, with a report of their utility. 

Tie 
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The Editor is favoured with the following^ by a Gentleman 

of the Faculty in East Kent* 

The disorder, called blowing in cattle, is z specif of 
colic, arising from an over-distension of the first stomach 
with air. In this stomach the food is only slightly ma- 
cerated; during which process, a gentle fermentation 
takes place, and at the same time a quantity of fixed air 
is generated. When this air is in a moderate quantity^ 
it helps to throw up the cud \ first, by gently distending 
the stomach, it forces it to contract : the air then rises 
into the mouth, and carries with it some of the food, 
thqs partly digested, to be masticated afresh. 

If an animal of this kind eats too greedily of very suc« 
culent food, fermentation takes place so rapidly^ and the 
stomach becomes so much distended, that it loses the 
power of contraAing ; consequently, the cud cannot be 
forced into the mouth ; the stomach becomes more and 
more distended j by which means the orifices become 
entirely shut up, and, unless soon remedied, the suiimal 
dies. 

To cure this complaint, two things are required ; to 
stimulate the stomach, and to check the fermentation* 
The following I think likely to answer both purposes ; 

Lime-water, a gallon 5 ginger, in powder, an ounce ; 
opium, half a dram \ gin or brandy, a pint. Eligest all 
together, and keep in a bottle well corked. — A sheep 
naay take a quarter of a pint every hour \ a bullock a 
quart, in the same manner. I prefer lime-water for the 
menstruum, because it will absorb much more than its 
own bulk of air \ consequently, it will not increase the 
distension of the stomach. 

If any kind of drink is required, or is in the least a4- 
missiblQ, lim^-water is proper. 

THE 
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ABSTRACT PROM THE ORCHARDIST : 
Drawn up at the Desire of the Board of Agriculture, 179^. 

The orchards of the kingdom are a material branch 
of its agricuhure ; and it is expected the standard fruit* 
. trees will soon be much improved, from the exertions of 
Thomas Skip Dyot Bucknall, Esq, who has been 
very assiduous in establishing the science of Orcharding, 
as patronized by the Society for the Encouragemient of 
Arts, Manufadhires, and Commerce, and published in 
the 11th, 12th, and 13th volumes of their valuable 
Transaftions, conformable to the pracSlice introduced at 
Sittingbourne, in the county of Kent, in the year 1790. 

In those books, not only what ought to be done, is 
fully pointed out, but many useful hints are given, to 
guard the planters and fruit»grpwers against the usual 
cffedls of negleA and mistakes, both in the trees aAd their 
culture. 

There are also observations on the suitable manures ; 
and great stress is laid upon proper soil, position, and 
judicious 

SHELTER. 

The Author's express wish, in each publication, tends 
to make most trees in an orchard 

HEALTHY, 

Large, Handsome, and ProduBive. 

The operation is properly called the Srstem of Close 
Pruning and Medication j as the governing principles fo? 

establish* 
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establishment of health begin by cutting close> maktai 
the trees perfectly clean, and destroying the numerous 
inserts, vermin, and microscopic creatures that make 
such great havock on fruit-trees, by constantly eating and 
fretting the tender bark, which prevent the wounds from 
healing. 

He maintains, that the baneful effcfts of canker may 
in pan be prevented in the more delicate fruit-trees ; as 
the first cause of canker arises from an animalcule some- 
thing like the cochineal fly, and which is eSefhtally 
destroyed by the medication : and the medication will, 
in great measure, stop the oozing of gum in the severai 
species cf cherries, and otJier stone-fruits. Further he 
cbseiTcs, inse& are great depredators on the delicate 
fruit-trees, by eating oS the blossoms and leaves in the 
Jpring. 

The Orchardist, by a little attention, for there is no 
mystery, may nearly guard against the respcflive CvUs 
aflediiig tlie trees ; and the whole system is grounded 
upon the regular operations of Nature in tlie produ£Hoos 
of vegetation : tlie working, or laborious part, is express- 
ed in so clear and concise a manner, that it can hardly 
be misunderstood ; many of the thoughts are new, and 
the whole process well worthy the attention of the respec- 
tive fruit-growers. Do not look for perfefli 
sufficient to come near it. 

The Society has fully sanflioncd the name of Orchi 
ist, in page 211 of the 12th volume; and the Anthi 
has advanced as an incentive, to inducj every one lo bo 
careful in the culture of their trees, that he entertains 
no doubt, but by easy means, after ten years, the itn- 
provcd value of the orchards and standard fmlt-gardens 
throughout th^iugdom, must amount to an increased 
pirodu^i licyond what they yield at present, of more tJ 
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three hundred thousand pounds per annum ; which 
assuredly must be ranked as a national obje£i:» 

The reader, in looking over the before^^mentioned 
TransadHons, should examine a short sentence in each of 
the prefaces ) the index will point him out the other 
parts. The planter is referred to the 12th volume, and 
continuations, with the proposed premiums, class 74, 75, 
76, from page 22 to the bottom of page 25, in the 1 3th 
volume ; but kst the books should not be at hand, a copf 
is annexed, shewing how the trees ought to be prepared 
for planting. According to the Author's opinion, great 
part of the trouble and expense of pruning would be 
saved, if the heads of the t^ees were but looked to in 
time ; and he expresses it thus : 

Page 213. — " The prevcntion^f a disease is preferable 
** to a cure ; therefore, if possible, chuse the trees the 
** year before they arc to be planted, and see that they 
** are properly pruned in the nursery, by taking off, 
** perfeftly close, all rambling and unsightly branche9« 
*^ leaving the heads to three or four good leading shoots. 
*' From this forecast, the trees will not require pruning 
** for some time ; and haying no wounds to heal, the 
** year they are transplanted, will greatly accelerate their 
*' growth. Be sure the trees are young; and do not 
^^ plant any galled, fretted, or cankared plants. . 

<< Also guard against planting too deep *, and when the 
" trees are taken up, keep the roots as long as is conv^ 
*^ nient, which will give them a disposition to run hori" 
*^ zontal i from which, the roots being more under the 
^^ influence of the sun, the sap is richer, and produces 
*^ the sweetest, fairest fruit. 

« 

'^ Chuse the ground carefully, &c. Here landlord^ 
** tenant, and workman, should look to planting, as ex^ 
^ pressed in the Transa^Uons^ and dbs^rve position | 

^* dctermia- 
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•• determining to establish shelter on the three cold sides 
** of the freest growing trees which the ctountry pnK 
'* duces 5 which will much contribute to keep off the 
'* blights, and proteft th^ fruit from the severity of the 
*f winds in autumn, when often half the crop of fruit is 
^ thrown from the trees before it is ripe. 

'* All over, redundant wood should be taken off, that 
" the tree may have an uniform head ; and the more the 
** range of branches shoot circularly, a little inclining 
" upwax'ds, the more equally will the sap be distributed, 
** and the better will the tree bear. Also keep the 
^ branches clear ; for sunshine and shade are unalterably 
*• the cause of sweet and soyr fruits. 

" It is perfeftly within the nurseryman's art to pro- 
** duce all his standard fruit-bearing trees, with stems 
** large and smooth, buds full and round, leaves broad 
*' and open, without the tree being much disposed to 
f* canker or gum -, and this is given as the charadter of a 
" valuable tree.'* 

For this, and Moss, see page 167, in the 13th volume ; 
and a hint is given, to ^' desire the nurseryman to be at- 
** tentive in his grafts ; for more depends upon it than is 
** imagined ; as from the graft being full, well wooded, 
*• clear, and properly chosen, the fruit will be both 
*^ larger and higher flavoured, though the soil and cul- 
" ture mav be the same. Also, the health of the ivood 
" of the tree is most materially afFefted during the whole 
" time of the tree's existence, by the proper maturity 
*• the scion was in at the time it was first entered into 
" the stock." 

In page 270, is an abstraft of the working, or labori- 
ous part, that it may be seen at one point of view : and 
let it be remembered, if the tree is well pruned, it conti- 
nues of the same size after the pruning is finished, as it 

was 
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was before ; " for the rule is, to keep the branches out 
^< of the reach of cattle, then let them follow their natu- 
*^ ral growth $ for each specif has a growth peculiar to 
** itself. For Medication^ look to volume \2th. 

** AbstraA of Praflice. Let every stump, the decayed 
^* or blighted branches, with all those which cross the 
** tree, or where the leaves curl, be taken off close, 
** smooth, and even ; pare down the gum close to the 
'* bark, and rather a little within, but do not destroy 
** the rough coat ; open the fissures, out ' of which the 
** gum oozes to the bottom ; cut away the blotches, and 
^^ pare down the canker ; then anoint all the wounds 
** with the medication, smearing a little over the canker 
** which was not large enough to be cut ; $core the tree, 
" and rub oflF all the moss, but do not shorten a single 
" branch: follow the surgeon's rule, go to the quick, 
** and no more ; aft with observation, and each prafti- 
** tioher will improve the science. 

** A tree under such care, must^ with its remaining 
" free shoots, run large ; which requiring a great flow 
** of sap, will keep the roots in constant employ ; and . 
** from that very source, necessarily establish permanent 
•' health." 
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PARING AND BURNING. 



SECT. I.— •INTRODUCTION. 

THIS praftlce is called Denshiring, i. e. Dpwnshar- 
ing, and is commonly understood in husbandry, to sig- 
nify the cutting up the turf,- or surface of the soil, from 
half an inch to six inches, or more, in depth; in the 
form of cakes, if thinly pared 9 and of sods, if cut or dug 
up of a greater thickness ; and the burning such cakes^ 
or sods, in the field in heaps, to the state of ashes. 

By this process, all the sperm of inse<Els, and seeds of 
weeds of every kind, which the turf cont^ii^s, are con* 
sumed, and all the roots and principal parts of the plants; 
growing in the soil, are;decompounded, and resolved int9 
new matter by the agency of fire. 

Many Authors, probably with little scientific know- 
ledge, and less experience, have written much against 
this practice : some disapprove of it imder the notion that 
shallow soils, s^e by it rendered still shallower i as if tb^ 
want of depth were the only cause of sterility. Others 
h^ve condemned it, because the ashes are thought to co8»* 
tain no alimentary matter, and because the ^inim^l and 
vegetable matter contained in the turf, in which they 
supposed the fertilizing quality to consist, ?irc destrpyed 
4)y, the process.' That these objeftions are totally «»^ 
fowded, will he hereafter dearly demonstrated } su^oe 
it at present to say, that the small redu&ion of the quan^ 
tity of upper soil by the consumption of the vegetable 

R 2 matterj^ 
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matter, Is of very little consequence, as the evil, if any, 
is so easily to^ remedied, by ploughing up the subsoil 
in proportion to the supposed loss of surface soil. *^ Many 
'* have imagined that it diminishes and consumes the soil 
** itself, but repeated experience shews the contrary*." 

In order to investigate the theory of this process, and 
to see how that theory coincides with experience, with 
respeft to the effefts of turf ashes on vegetation, it may be 
proper to inquire, 

1st, What is the natural aliment of vegetables ? 

2dly, Whether turf ashes afford any portion of such 
aliment ? and, 

Sdly, Whether turf ashes possess any qualities which 
imbibe or attraft from the atihosphere, principles of ve- 
getation not contained in the ashes themselves ? 

First, then, as to the natural Aliment of vegetables) or 
food of plants, let us inquire what has been written on 
this subjeft by some of the most eminent Naturalists of 
the last century. 

• Mr. Nicholson, in his Chymical Diftionary, informs 
us, that " the nutrition or support of plants, requires 
*• water, earth, light, and air. There are various experi- 
** ments which have been instituted, to shew that water ^ 
** is the only aliment which the roots draw from the 
" earth. Van Helmont planted a willow, weighing 

fifty pounds, in a certain quantity of earth covered 

with sheet lead : he watered it for five years with distill- 
** ed water ; and at the end of that time the tree weighed 
** one hundred and sixty-nine pounds three ounces, and 
** the earth in which it had vegetated, was found to have 
** suffered a loss of no more than three ounces. Bayle 
** repeated the same experiment upon a plant, which at 
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*f the (end of two years had acquired a weigjpit of fpurteeii' 
** pounds, without any perceptible loss of weight in the 
** earth in which it had vegetated. 

" Messrs. Duhamel and Bonnet supported plants 
" y^rith moss, and fed them with mere water : they ob-* 
'* served that the vegetation was of the mpst , vigorous 
*^ kind ; and the naturalist of Geneva observes, that the 
** flowers were more odoriferous, and the fruit of a higher 
^^ flavour. Care was taken to change the supports before 
*^ they could suffer any alteration. Mr. Tillet has. 
*^ likewise raised plants, more especially of the gramine- 
^^ ous kind, in a similar manner j with this difference 
** only, that his supports were pounded glass, or quartar 
*' in powder. And Dr. Hales has observed^ that a plant, 
'* which weighed three pounds, gained three ounces after 
" a heavy dew, Po we not every day observe hyacinths^ 
*< and other bulbous plaots, raided in saucers or bottles 
" containing only water V 

From the preceding quotations, it should seem that 
water, earth, light, and air, are the aliment of vegetables^ 
and that the influence of the earth, in vegetation, is almost 
wholly confined to the conveyance of water to the plants*^ 
But Mr, KiRWAN asserts, " ^tat water, coal, different 
'^ earths and salts, are the true food of vegetables, tot 
^< which he says may be added fixed air«" And again ha 
observes, ^^ Carbon is one of the principal aliments of 
«V plants." 

To his testimony may be given that of Lord Di7N-« 
DONALD, who, in his Treatise on the Connesuon of Agri- 
culture with Chymistryi s^ys,. that ^^ vegetable substances. 
^ contain the carbonaceous principle, or what by heat^ 
^^ rns^y become charcoal or coke. And charcoal^ \xj dif««, 

• FagC 961. 
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" fcrent processes (he adds), may be made to afiord iM 
" carbonaceous principle to plants"." 

The natural aliment, or food, of plants, being, by 
Mr. Nicholson, and the learned Naturalists he quotes, 
thus pointed out to be water, earth, light, and airj 
and Mr- Kirwan and Lord Dundonald liaving given it 
as their opinion, that carbon and salts zSoid a principal 
aliment of vegetables, it follows, to inquire, 

2dly, Whether turf ashes afford a portion of such ali- 
ment ? 

Upon considering this subjcel a few years since, at the 
request of Sir John Sinclair, then President of the 
Board of Agriculture ; and comparing these observations 
of Mr. Kirwan, Lord Dundonald, and others, relative 
to carbon being a principal aliment of vegetables, with 
the mode of burning turf, and knowing that the process 
is very similar to that of making charcoal j my mind was 
impressed with a strong idea, that the principal part of 
the vcgctnbles, and their roots, of which the best turf is 
chiefly composed, was, by the smothering process, con- 
verted into a carbonaceous substance, and that the ferti- 
lizing effefts of turf ashes were to be attributed principally 
to that circumstance. To ascertain fully the truth of this 
doftrine, some specimens of turf and ashes were sent to 
the Board of Agriculture, in order to have them chymi- 
cally analyzed. This was done in a most accurate manner, 
under the conduft of Dr. Peaeson, who obligingly di» 
refted the process ; when it appeared that those ashes 
contained a very small quantity of carbon and salts j in a 
proportion far too minute to warrant the opinion, that 
their fertilizing effefts were to be attributed to cither of 
these substances t yet these very ashes, from which the 
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specimeins wera taken, \yere spread upon a piece of ex- 
tremiely poor landy and had a considerable eSeOt in pro- 
moting vegetation. - ' 

The, result of this experiment turning out so very dif- 
ferent from expectation, totally destroying the hypothjSfsis 
I h4d fprmed, led me to consider further on the siibjtfC);, 
when in; occurred to me, that the person. who wasiem- 
ployed, to pf ocure the ashes for the experiment, might 
have taken tliem from the outside of the heap (whijchj 
ypon inquiry, was found afiually to have been the .case), 
from whence, by the admission of air in the process of 
burning, all the carbonaceous substance had escaped In 
the form of carbonic acid gas, and by having lain some- 
time in the open air, after being burned, the saline parti- 
cles might have been dissolved. Under this impression, 
a proposal Was made to the Board of Agriculture, to have 
another trial, which was readily complied with: a fresh 
portion of turf was, in consequencd, burned for the pur- 
pose, and a parcel of the ashes, taken partly from the out- 
side and partly from the inside of the heap/ so as to form 
an average specimen, was sent to London, carefully packed 
up for the experiment, of which the following is the 
result. 

Analysis of some Turf Ashes sent to the Boani (f AgtWil'^ 
turey vmde Oaober Sth, 1 804?, iy H.; D^VY^ £fq. „ 
Professor of Chytwtry tatbe M9ardr' •; ' . ^ * 

^< l%ese ashes were in the form of small lumps, from 
^* the size of a pea to that (rf* a hazel nut. They w<jrei 
*' for the most part, of a reddish colour \ btit some' pieceiK 
^' were black, or blackish lM*own, and a few' were wiiite : 
f* they were all 4oft, and easily broken ; their mean ^>o- 
■" <ifi^ gravity was' 2.1. lHaef had no perd^fitible' taste 
^^ or smell. 

114 ^yffbsn 
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*' When digested with adds in their mixed state, 
" considerable portion was taken up with 
" After being heated red with powdered charcoal in 
*' entire state, they emitted a smeli of sulphurated hydro-' 
" gene when afted on by a diluted acid, 

" Pure water, when digested upon them, acquired nij 
** alkaline properties, but became capable of precipitating 
** nitrate of silver, and muriate of barytcs, and of being 
" rendered turbid by a solution of ammoniac. 

" 200 grains of them analyzed by the agency of water, 
" muriatic acid, nitrate of potashj and other proper re- 
•* agents, afforded, 

ij« Carbi'nate of lime ...,...-. 80 

"' •' Sulphate of hme 1 1 

., . "Charcoal 9 

jj,*' Saline matter, principally sulphate of potash? 

and muriate of magnesia ....».,. j 

^. (^ Oxide pf iron ,..„ .,„„ „„,.. 15 

i,,.*' Remainder, matter insoluble in the acid, and"j 
, principally a finely-divided earthy matter, ^ 

^ apparently cpnsistmg of alumine and silex J 

*' but of which no particular examination was made, as It 
" was concluded that no pan: of the substance, active as X 
" manure, could exist in it." 

From this experiment it is found, that turf ashes do ' 
contain a considerable portion of carbon, agreeably to the 
dodtrine of the chymistB before tjuoted. from measuring 
the land whence these ashes were made, and &oni the 
(juantity produced, it appears that 2C60 bushels arc about 
the average produce of an acre, in the common mode of 
paring and burning'-, which, at 65 pounds per bushel| 
their weight when dry, gives on one acre of land a pro- 
duce of 1729001bs. avoiri/upois. It follows then, that the 
^60 bushels of turf ashes pn an acre of land, contain, of 
Carbonate 
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Carbonate of lime , .*• «•• 69160 

Sulphate of lime »• 9509*5 

Charcoal , 7780.5 

. Salin^ matter, principally sulphate of potash") 

and muriate of magnesia ^ 5 

Oxide of u-on 12967.5 

Alumine and sile:!^ 70889 

Total, as above 172900 

; The carbonate of. lime or chalk found in these turf 
ashes, can have no effedl on vegetation on such soils | 
and it cannot be supposed that either the oxide of iron» 
or the remaining matter, consisting of aluuiine and silex» 
can contribute any share to their fertilizing effefts : it is 
th^efore evident, that the whole advantage must lie ia 
the carbon, gypsum, and salts ; and as gypsum has often 
been tried as a manure, without any effect, except on 
some soils when sown upon seeds, it appears that the 
chief nutriment must proceed from the carbon and salts ; 
•and as carbon is undoubtedly the principal, great care 
should be taken, to conduA the process of turf burning 
in such a manner as to prevent the escape of the car- 
bon; which may most effeftually be done by keeping 
the heaps, while on fire, well covered with fine mould, 
or a3he$, just sufficient to exclude the air, so as not to 
extinguish the fire, or, in other words, to keep up a slow 
smothering fire, by which nearly the whole of the vege- 
table matter contained in the turf will be converted into 
ji C^bonaceous substance. 
, . .|t ff mains^ ^Ijf to inquire, 

,...y([)^ih^ turf ashes possess any qualities which may 
aqfiluhe, or sittx^ fropi the.^itmosphere, principles ofver 
jg^jLadpnaot fjfpjtsMcdin the ashes then^elve?, that arc 
^gj^ucive to i^e growth of plants ? 

It 
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It has been already mentioned in the foregoing pages, 
that water, air, and heat, have a considerable share in t]ie 
nutrition of plants ; and of these, that water secnis to be 
the principal, as it contains the other two. That turf 
ashes do imbibe and attradt water, is very evident from 
the following experiment, made by Joseph Wilkes, Esq. 
of Measham, Leicestershire. He put some ashes into a 
flower-pot, Which at first did not fill it, but in process 
of time they acquired from the atmosphere what increased 
their bulk so much, as entirely to fill the vessel. This 
substance, so imbibed, must have been water ; and soch 
turf ashes have the quality, from the closeness of their 
texture, of retaining what they imbibe, much longer than 
the earth and turf from which they are made can do. 

The importance of water to the growth of plants, is 
obvious to every one : when vegetation seems, in dry 
weather, to be at a stand, no sooner do showers of rain 
fall, than a luxuriant growth of every kind of herbage 
immediately succeeds ; and it is well known by praflica! 
men, that on many poor dry soils, even if well manured, 
without rain vegetation makes but a slow progress j but 
on the same soils without manure, and with plenty of 
succeeding showers, vegetation will go on with great luxu- 
riance. All poor, dry, sandy, chalky, and gravelly soDs, 
in very dry summers, if sown with corn, or even grass- 
grounds of such description, will produce but very little t 
but in rainy summers they will, on the contrary, always 
produce well ; and sometimes better crops than much 
richer lands. Hence, ihaefore, manures must be more 
or less valuable, in proportion to their capacity of imbib- 
ing and retaining water for the purpose of forcing vegCTa- 
tion. It is well known tJiat woollen rags are an excellent 
manure for very dry lands, which can only be attribatcd 
to liicir power of attrafling' alid retaining 'Watter; and 

'■''•- '-^'■.' 'upon 
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njtsti this principle I conceive that the excellence c 
ashes in some part depends. 

After having thus proved that water and charcoal are 
the principal aliments of vegetahlcs, and that manure of 
Hiany kinds operates chiefly as an instrument, or vehicle, 
for the supply of the former ; it remains to observe, that 
Mr. Kirwan's doctrine of carbon being an aliment, and, 
after water, ihe most copious ingredient in vegetables, is 
confirmed by praftical observation ; and by none more 
than the circumstance of a clover lay being one of the 
best tilths knoivn for any kind of crop ; for clover, accord- 
ing to Westromb, was found to contain one seventh of 
coal, a greater portion of the carbonic principle than is 
contained in any other vegetable. 

In Lisle's Husbandry, vol. i. p. 77, a quotation is 
made from Wosledge, fo. 234', thus: " In burn-beat- 
"' ing of land, the rustic observes, that over burning the 
" turf is injurious, and that a more moderate burninj 
'' makes the ground more fertile. The reason is plain; 
" for, in biu-ning any vegetable, a gentle, easy, and smo- 
" thering fire doth not waste the volatile nitrous spirits so 
" much as a quick fire would do, and causeth more of it 
" to fix and remain behind." Here is an observation 
from experience, that a smothering tire makes more fer>* 
tile ashes than when the turf is over burnt, which is attri- 
buted to the detention of the volatile nitrous spirits, but 
which, unquestionably, is owing to the conversion of the 
vegetable matter contained in the turf into a carbonaceous 
substance. Hence this observation of Wouledge is ano- 
ther confirmation of Mr. Kirwan's dodlrine, of carboo 
being a principal aliment of plants. 

It being thus, by experiment, shewn, that turf ashes 
contain a considerable portion of one of the principal ali- 
ments, or food of plantsj and that they also possess the 
powgr 
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pcnfrer of imbibing water, and retaining it in the earth, 
for the supply of vegetation, it follows^ that the process c^ 
paring and burning is one of the greatest of agricultural 
improvements : the objeftions, tending to bring the prac« 
tice into disrepute, can only have arisen from mistaken 
notions, or bad management ; to confirm which, it only 
remains to relate, in the following pages, a number of ex-. 
perimental fa£ls, which a long and extoisive practice in 
this particular branch of husbandry has furnished. 



SECT. II. ORIGIN AND PROGRESS. 

Although we do not find in the writings of the An- 
cients, any traces of paring and burning the surface of the 
soil, for the improvement of the land, yet their experience 
discovered that the ashes of burnt vegetables were a ferti- 
lizing manure; for both Cato and Palladius mention the 
burning of twigs, and other vegetable substances, in order 
to make ashes for manure. Cato says, " If you cannot 
** sell wood and twigs, and have no stone that will burn 
" into lime, make charcoal of the wood, and burn in the 
** com fields the twigs and small branches that. remain : 
•* where you have burned these, sow poppy V* 

Mr. Dickson, in his Husbandry of the Ancients, ob- 
serves, that there is a passage in Palladius, that plainly 
discovers that it was a praftice to bum, not only branches 
and shrubs, but also trees, for manuring land ; and that 
this land was afterwards treated in the same manner as 
other corn fields. 

When shewing how the different kinds of land are to 
be treated, he says, ** If you have a field covered with 



* Cato, cap.'Mxviii. - 

** useless 
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" useless trees, divide it according to the soil; that part 
** that is of a rich soil, clear of the trees, and bring it im-^ 
^' mediately into tillage ; but allow them to remain lipoti 
** the bahren part. The reason of thii is,- that the^one 
** part answers very well by its tiatural fruitfulness § the 
** other is improved by burriirlg the trees upon if;'; But 
" yotf mu«t still continue to distinguish betwixt thd 
** burned and unburned part pFthe field, so as to ma^ 
** nure again the burned part after five years* Thus yott 
*^ may manage it in such a manner, as to make the barren 
'^ part of the field carry equal crops with the fruitful 
« part*/' 

The first account we discover from ancient, authors of 
paring turf, and burning the surface for manure, is from 
Crescentius, who wrote in the 13th century, ^ixk the 
** groves of the Alps,*' he says, ** the trees are cleared of 
*' their small branches in the months of May and luncy 
*' which afterwards, when dry, are burned inthe ncfeonth 
^' 6f August, and,^ when in ashes, are ploughed in. ,Si- 
'' ligo (wheat of a small sort) is sown upon them, which 
'' produces that year a very great crop ; then the land 
^^ rests for seven years, and is again sown in the ^ same 
" manner. But, when there are no* groves, the,gras% 
*^ with its roots, and some earth, is pared off*, and, being 
*^ dried, is burned 5 afterwards, upon the ashes and dust 
** of this, siligo is sown, at the season already mentioned. 
^^ The land is allowed to rest eight years, and . then the 
** same work is renewed, f" ; , 

Mr. Marshall, in his Rural Economy of Devonshire, 
says, ^^ This operation' in Agriculture ha$. been pradlised, 
*^ in this Western part of the /island, item ;ldme/beyond 

r * ■ ft 
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♦ Pallad. lib. i. tit 6. 

t Cres. lib. iii. de slligine, p. 90. 
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^ which ndithcr memory nor tradition reaches^ It has 
^ probably been impprted irqtti the opposite sjborp on the 
^. GoBBtmcnt." 

'.• Mr«.YauKG| in his TraTcls in France^ vol. ii^p. 138, 
fpcaking of Tour d'Aigues> observes, ^V that paring and 
^ burxung is practised every where : and, as in Ireland, 
*^ invomcn, holes, wastes, and even ditches, to make 
*f heaps of manui^ for their cultivated lands* They are 
•* now (September) burning every where. The common 
f^ opinion is very much against it ;, but the President re- 
H 4narks, that it has been prafUsed here uninterruptedly, 
•* probably, for 2000 years, yet the land is no worse than 

'**' itihas.aiways been." 

'^fhe IVkoquis Tourbilit says, that it has been known 
firoiA all antiquity. 

• The progress in this county has been very considerable 
widun these last few years ; there being, probably, treble 
the ^antity c£ land burnt annually now, to what there 
was thirty or forty years ago : and we have much reason 
to believe that the praftice increases in roost parts of the 
kingdom, and would be still more extended if it were not 
for the many obstacles to it ; of which, the want of 
leases, the payment of tithes, and prejudices of landlords, 
are the principal. 



SECT. HI. THE VARIOUS MODES OP PARING AND 

BURNING. 

The implements used to pare the land are: 1st, The 
fenn plough ; 2d, The breast plough ; 3d, The ecobue, 
or cobbing hoe ; 4th, The common spade -, 5th, The 
prong spade ; 6th, The common plough. 

The two first are well described by Mr. Hitt, in his 

Treatise 



'f'reatise on Husbandry.* He says, « Therfc are two dif- 
•* ffercnt instruments madeii^e of for paring t the oncf is a 
** small plough, that is workfed with a pair of hoi'scs, witfi 
•* which a man (in the fens of Lincblnshirfe, C^mbridge- 
•* shire, antt Huntingdonshire) will pare tWo atres of land 
** in a day. ' ' • ' ''""' ■' •' ''• 

«* These arc called Rock^ff plougWi btrt fb^ what 
•* reason I am not able to say : the c6ultei' of btie of these 
** ploughs is i circular plate of T^oh, edged deeply with 
** steel : it moves upon an axis fixed to the b^am, and 
** cutslthie turf about two or three inches deep when it is 
** used in the fen land 5 the share is about a foot or 14 
** inches wide in the web or fin, biit the point is harrow ; 
** it is made of the same sort of metal as the coulter 5, 
*' both of them are kept sharp, or else they ate »ot fit 
^^ for use ; for the couher rtiust either cut the turf ex- 
** tremely clean on one edge, 6i else the share cannot ttirn 
^^ it over ; and as the share goes* so near the *iiti-fate, it 
** meets with' many strong roots of grass that "tcquire a 
^* sharp instrument to cut them. This instrumient is the 
*' most expeditious upon carr or moss land, but not of 
^* any use where there are stones or roots of trees.** 

The other instrument is called by diHerent ^«mes in 
'different parts of Englandr in the North, a floating, or 
paring spade 3 in some^plaocs, a breast plough ; and in 
others, a denshiring shovel, w denshire platigh. 

** The parts which ailswer'for the «>ulter and share of 
^ a plough, are both in otte^atCj about the thickness of 
'*' a scythe, and of as good-nietal 5 the flat, or share part^ 
**' is somewhat more than a 'foot *broad, but the ^ore part 
" is made with a point ; th^ dbWlteris a part of the plate 
^* which forms the ih^tt, iv% ttirnied square, so that it 






** stands 
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" Stands right up when the share is flat upon the geoimdr 
" anit cuts the edge of the turf, as the share does the bot- 
*' torn : there is a socket at the upper end ; into it is £xed 
*' a sliaft of wood about seven feet in length ; at the up- 
" per end of which is placed a hilt about two feet Ion);, 
" and not thicker than a man can conveniently grasp 
" with cither hand, and by that he guides it ; and witli 
" strongly pushing both tliiyhs against the liilt, he causes 
*' the plates to cut the surface of the land, and turns it 
*' over in pieces about three feet long ; the breadth of 
*' each is about a foot, and the tliichness one or two 
" Inches, It is excessive hard labour; but a good hand 
" will plough about an acre in four days : the labourer 
" lias a piece of wool against each thigh they strilce 
*' against. The hik of the plough and their under sides 
" are covered with wool, to prevent bruising the uan's 
" 6esh." In the Eastern Counties, on chalky soils, 
having a mixture of flints, tlie breadth of the £ji, or 
share, is somewhat less, or from 10 to 12 inches, and the 
pointed projeflion more angular ; by which means the 
small fiints lying in the turf are more easily displaced- in 
other respedts, these implements are tlie same as. before 
described by Mr. Hitt. 

The usual mode of burning the turf cut by tlie teau, 
or downsiiare plough, is to lay it up in small heaps in the 
field, generally not more than ten or twelve feet apart, and 
then firing the heaps with a few red hot ashes taken &om 
heaps that have been previously fired. It is more conve- 
jjienc to the workmen to get it together in small heaps; 
but if the heaps were made at greater distances, and much 
larger, there would be more of the inside, if properly at- 
tended, converted by the smothering process into a car- 
bonaceous substance. The a^bes would then become, as 
has been before mentioned, a more fertilizing manure; 

and 
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-^d to the want of thb precaution, perhaps, may partly be 
attributed the mischiefs that some authors have assigned 
to the practice itself. 

The ecobue, cobbing-hoc, or beating sxe, is a tool 
made use of bv the French, for cutting and raising up 
pieces of turf growing on coarse and rough lands covered 
with heath, furze, brambles, bushes, &c, which, by the 
resistance of (heir woody roots in the soil, cannot be pared 
by the common breast or downshare plough. This im- 
plement, and its use, is described by the Marquis of 
TouRBiLLY, in his work entitled " Sut- Je la Trechenuns" 
p. 29. By his account, it appears very similar to the adz 
Which coopers use in England for hollowing out the inside 
erf the staves of casks. — A tool of this kind Is used in this 
iounty by the labourers for cutting up cakes of turf, from 
the surface of the heath lands for fuel. 

The common spade is frequently used for digging turf 
from, waste banks on side hills, along hedges and high- 
ways inaccessible to the plough from situation, or ob- 
struiilon by roots or bushes ; and the prong spade is a 
tool in the shape of a spade, but made with three or four 
prongs instead of a plate. This is used for digging the 
tUrf for burning on the sides of waste banks, highways, 
&c. where the soil is too full of flints or stones to admit, 
jcadily, the common, or plate spade. It is a very useful 
implement in particular situations, as it enters the 
ground with much less labour than the common spade, 
and raises the turf equally well. The turf dug by either 
^ade is left generally grass upwards, if cut early in the 
spring, until there be a favourable opportunity for dry- 
ing, which is sometimes fffeited by repeated turnings! 
at others, it gets sufRciently dry without any removal, all 
Which depends upon situation, soil, and seasons. When 
the turf is dry enough to burn, it is placed in large heaps, 

KENT.] ^ from 
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from four to twenty or more cart-loatl3 each, and fired B 
means of faggots of fiirze, or any other fuel that happtt 

to be most convenient. More or less firing is requin 
in proportion "to the kindliness of t!ic soil for burntn 
of which an experienced workman can easily jui 
Some sorts of turf are easily fired with only half a 
of red hot ashes being thrown in upon the heap, and i 
stantly covered with a piece of turf ; while others requlA 
a faggot or two of wood, and no small degree of discretiiWI 
in disposing it properly. Chalky soils getierally burn r 
dily. The best method of placing the torf dug with ti 
spade for burning, fs' to lay it as close as possib 
der to keep out any draught of air through the heap,, 
etherwise the force of the fire is apt to escape outwardl 
and a partial burning only cffcfled ; but Sf the turf E 
close, and the fire is kept in by stopping the places wh 
it breaks through, and covering the whole with i 
mould and ashes,' after the heap is thoroughly alight, it I 
never falls tO'burn well ; even if great showers of r '" 
fall, the great mass'of burniiig matter will convert all 
any qoaotif y of rain into vapour. 

The last Implement to mention,' and, perhaps, in r 
situations the best instrument for the purpose, is the coi 
mon plongli. R/ using" it, the buMiiess proceeds i 
greyer d^patth, and is attended with less expense for i 
(Uftirtg pflT*t,'thOljgh more for burning ; but then I 
tliogreitt advantage of having much of the soil, whicfc^l 
tiOt fcur^ltd; pulverized and prepared for the ensuing cro 
an advantage not attainable by tlie bruast, or dcnshi 
plough. 

In ploughing turf, for it can hardly \k called p 

Ifdr'burning, there are various methods that are ado( 

Some plough it one way, and then cross-plough it, ent 

Vouring thereby to cut it up in square cakes j but t 

seldi 
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Geldom succeeds. A better plan is, when the Mreather be- 
gins to set in dry in the spring, to piougli the turf as thin 
as possible (unless it be a very old piece of turf fall of 
woody roots, which may, in such case, be broken up a 
tolerable depth) in balks ; /, e. to turn the turf the con- 
trary way to common ploughing, with the turnwrest 
plough, laying the land in narrow ridges about 18 inches 
in ividth. When a piece of land is thus gone over, it 
should be harrowed slightly down, and immediately 
ploughed in tiie same manner, crossways, at right angles, 
finishing the whole by splitting or cleaving with the 
plough these last made ridges down the middle. By har- 
rowing the land thus prepared afterwards with a coarse 
harrow once over, the turf will be nearly all brought to 
the surface, and, after a few dry days, be in a good state 
for burning, at which time every possible expedition 
should be used to get it up in heaps, for firing. Burning 
ploughed turf I have frequently had done at one guinea 
per acre. This operation includes the laying up the turf 
in heaps, firing it, and cleansing the hills when burnt, of 
the loose bits of turf from the outsides that have escaped 
the fire, and re-firing them on the crowns of tlic hills, so 
as to burn the whole completely. But this work, of late, 
has cost from 30s. to 40j. per acre, in proportion to the 

. quantity of turf burnt. In some instances lately, I have 
made from four to five hundred large carl-loads of ashci 
per acre. 

The price of digging and burning turf in East Kent, a 
few years back, was 6/1. per cart-load of about 30 bushels; 
but now it is advanced to 9/^. and, in some cases, where 
the soil is difficult to dig and burn, one shilling per load 

■ has been given. The common mode of downsharing 
with the breast-plough, is invariably done by the acre, in- 

^ eluding the ftaring and burning. The price of this work 
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is likewise advanced within these seven or eight years, 

and ii now (1803) from 30j-, to 50^. per acre. 
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Rich meadow, and wet marsh lands, or lands of a 
cold, wet, and stifl' nature, are seldom pwed and bamt : 
the praftice is chiefly confined to poor districts, such as 
old chalky down lands, sheep-walks, and wastes covered 
with heath, fern, and bushes ; or any rough land what- 
ever, which, by this process, may be brought into a state 
of cultivation much more expeditiously than by any other 
method. The turf, whicli is generally full of the sperm of 
inscfts and seeds of weeds, in place of being a troublesome 
nuisance in the soil, is, by a short and cheap " process, con- 
verted into a rich and fertilizing manure, by which lands 
of the most barren nature are made, if properly managed, 
equally produ^ive with some of the most fertile. When 
old downs, heaths, or sheep-walks, are pared and burned 
early in the summer, and the land twice ploughed, how- 
ever poor the soil may be, it becomes a fine tilth for tur- 
nips. 

The produflion of a fill! crop of turnips upon such 
lands, where they have never before been seen, and where 
they could hardly, by any other means be obtained, is of 
such great benefit, bothto the cultivator and the snil, that 
it would be needless to say any thing further in recommen- 
dation of this praftice, were it not necessary for the infor- 
mation of those, for such there are, who are not acquainted 
with the use and benefit of turnips in poor countries. A 
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crop of turnips on a pared and burnt soil will support, in 
proportion to the gooduess of the crop, and quantity of 
fodder used with them, from five to twelve sTieep per 
acre, during live of the worst winter months. On all dry 
lands these sheep may lie upon them the whole time 
(except in very rainy days), by which the land, be- 
fcre very light, is trodden down firm, and enriched with 
the dung and urine of the animals, in such a manner as to 
become an excellent tiltli for either barky or oats, and if 
sown early with either of these grains, and kept clean 
from weeds, will, in all prohabihty, produce a crop equal 
in value to the fee-simple of it in its original state : and 
this is not all ; for the laud, if sown with clover and tre- 
foil, under either of the before-mentioned crops, will pro- 
duce the following year an abundance of good food for 
sheep, which, with the assistance of some other produc- 
tions from heaths, downs, &c. such as are generally to 
be found in the vicinity of land fit for paring and bum- 
iog, will support a sufficient number of sheep to fold the 
land in the summer ; by which means, early in the follow- 
ing autumn, it becomes a good tilth for wheat, and will 
produce, in all probability, a crop equal in value to double 
the fee-simple of the land before it was improved by par- 
ing and burning. The wheat crop being kept perfcflly 
dean from weeds, especially charlock, the bane of poor 
chalky soils, the land, the following summer, and fourth 
after burning, will be in good order for another crop of 
turnips ; and, as two good crops of corn may thus have 
been produced, it is but strift justice that a quantity of 
dung, equal to what the two years straw of each acre has 
inade, be carried out on this land, after being mixed and 
trenched over vith hedge or ditch mould, scrapings of 
highways, waste-turf from banks, clay, loam, or any 
other earth that can be conveniently procured : or, if in- 
s 3 stead 
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Stead of this manure, it be well folded over 
crop of turnips may be obtained, which is a foui 
for a fresh succession of crops of corn and seeds as 1 
fore. In short, any land, however poor, may, in the 
hands of a good farmer, by keeping his crops perfeftly 
clean from weeds, with good ploughing and early sowiu 
be brought into a progressive state of improvement, : 
paring and burning. 

This system of crcpping is the most advantageous ] 
therto discovered : by it good corn is produced i 
other year, and, in the intervals, vegetable crops i 
raised, which tend to improve the soil and keep it clea 
from weeds. At the same time, tliose crops coatribuC 
hu-gely to the support of a flock of sbeep, which, in thd 
turn, make ample amends for their support, not only 1 
their improvement both in carcass and wool, but, I 
treading the soil down Crm, and enriching it with their* 
manure. Thus, by this praftice, and by such culture, 
meat for the food of man, besides the corn, and wool for 
clothing him, arc abundantly increased, and an employ- 
meat found for an additional number of labourers and 
manufjifturcrs. The proprietors of such land ultirnately 
reap a benefit in its increased value ; the occupier, by an 
immediate increase of various prodiiflions ; the lithe 
owner, by an increased income ; the husbandry labourer, 
by an increase of employment ; the manufaflnrcr, by '. 
increased quantity of wool ; the public, by an increasi 
supply of mutton, corn, and clothing ; and the revenue 
by the consequent increase of taxes. 

By many persons, it is imagined that paring andbi 
ing old sheep downs, and putting tbem into a state of 
cultivation, is the means of reducing the number of sheep 
kept on those lands, and that the produce of the wool ii 
thereby lessened. Some authors have even gone s 
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as to exclaim against paring and burning upon these 
grounds*, and thence they argue that manufacturers arc 
thrown out of employment, for want of the wqoI that 
these sheep-wallts should produce. These ideas are to- 
tally unfounded, for there are no sheep-walks to be 
found that may not, by paring and burning, and putting 
a certain portion of them into a state of aration, be made 
to support, or breed, a greater quantity of sheep than 
they can do in a state of old turf or heath. 

It remains now to prove what I have advanced in this 
seflion, by fafts deduced from experiments made during 
the last thirty-five years, the relation of which will, I 
trust, put the advantages of this prai^ice beyond all 
question. 

Example I, — In the year 1766, three acres, part of an 
old down or sheep-walk that had been in grass a great 
many years, were pared and burned for 1 1. 5s. per acre. 
The land was much over-run with a sort of coarse grass, 
provincially called hassock, (fistuca durissima} a kind 
that no animal will cat from such poor land. The sub- 
soil, a pure chalk rock, to within five or six inches of 
the sur&ce-soil, which was a loose chalky mould, without 
fiints, seemingly a compound of light calcareous earth, 
nodules of chalk, and a small portion of vegetable mould, 
from the decay of the roots of such plants as the soil 
produced, and, of course, some animal matter arising 
from the dung and urine of a fiock of sheep, deposited 
&om time to time by them when feeding upon, bid 
chiefly in passing over, the field. The utmost annual value 
of the land, at that time, was not more than 2s. per acre. 
It was pared and burned early in the summer, and several 
times ploughed, destroying each time a thick crop of 

> >.y* ,) . • IilatblkRepwi,b]iMr. KiHi. 

s 4' charlock. 
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charlock. Early In Marcl), in the following spring, it vfis 
sown with barley ; some charlock which appeared among 
the corn was taken out by hand) when in bloom, and the 
crop of barley amounted to six quarters per acre, includ- 
ing the tithe. The land was ploughed again early in the 
winter, and, in the folloiving spring, sown with barley as 
before, and rye-grass. The crop of barley this time was 
not laid by itself, but to appearance aeemed nearly equal 
in quantity to the first. The rye-grass the first two 
years produced a great quantity of sheep-keep, after 
which it annually declined till about the year 1777, when 
the land was pared and burned again, and sown early in 
the month of July with turnips. This was an excellent 
crop; the turnips grew to an extraordinary large size, 
and were fed ofFt lie laud by sheep lying in a fold night and 
day. In the month of February, the land was sown wilh 
barley and sainfoin seed ; the crop of barley yas great, 
and the quality exceedingly fine and clean. The sainfCiin 
was mown for hay the two succeeding summers, and a 
more beautiful piece was never seen. The crop each time 
produced about thirty hundred weight of hay, when 
dried, per acre ; after which, it was eaten oiF with a flock 
of sheep six or seven years, till it became covered with a 
thick strong poor turf again, and then, in the months of 
May and June, it was ploughed about five inches deep, 
and, when dry, the turf was laid up in heaps about two 
rods apart each way, and burned the third time, each 
heap producing, on the average, fifteen two-horse cart- 
loads of ashes ; and there being exaftly forty heaps per 
acre (the stools of which are still to be seen), made six 
hundred cart-loads per acre. These ashes, except about 
two cart-loads in each heap, were carried out and spread 
on an adjoining field for turnips ; what remained in the 
liills (eighty loads per acre) were spread and ploughed in. 

The 
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The land being ploughed up from the subsoil, or loose 
chalk rock, which being mixed with the remaining mould 
and ashes, formed almost a new surface-soil, was fallowed 
the remainder of the summer, and, in the following 
spring, in the month of February, sown with black oats 
and sainfoin-seed again. The crop of oats and sainfoin 
were very great ; the latter was mown for hay two years, 
and then left for a sheep-walk, in which state it now re- 
mains, fit to burn again ; but being a narrow slip of land 
between two pieces of arable, is left as a drove-way for a 
ftock of sheep to pass to a distant part of the farm. A 
slip of this piece, about half a rod in width, along the 
high road, ivas dug with a spade, and burnt, in the sum- 
.merof 1797, and the ashes were carried away for ma- 
nure. This was the third time of burning this part by 
myself, and the fourth within my memory : the produce 
of ashes was at the rate of 460 cart-loads per acre. Thit 
narrow slip !snow (1803) sufficiently covered with turf 

I to burn again. 

1 The success of my father in paring and burning these 
three acres, first in the year 1766, laid the foundation, 
and was the occasion, of all the pra^ice related in the fol- 
lowing pages of this wort. 

Example II. — Seven acres, part of the same down last- 
mentionsd, were pared and burnt in the months of May 
and June, in the summer of 1768, The ashes, amount- 
ing to about 120 cart-loads per acre, were burnt, spread, 
and ploughed in in the beginning of July, and sown with 

, turnips : the crop was rather thin, but the roots grew to 
an immense size ; some of them were measured, and 
girted more than a middle-sized man. The crop was 
^'olded off with sheep lying constantly upon the land, which 

I Ttras cleared, ploughed, and sown with barley, early in 
the spring, as well a* can be recollected) about the end 
' of 
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of February. The crop o£ barley appearing very extra- 
ordinary, was put inio a barn by itself, and ihe produce 
was found to be seven quarters per acre, of tlw first qua- 
lity. Sainfoin having been sown among the barley, the 
land, the three following years, produced fine crops of 
that hay; the average estimated at twenty-five hundred 
weight per acre ■, afier which it was fed oft" by flocks of 
sheep until the suninier of 1778, when it was pared and 
burnt a second time, and cropped with turnips, which 
were fulded off as before, and in the spring following, 
was early sown with barley and seeds, viz. clover and 
trefoil. The crop of barley was estimated at about fivf 
quarters per acre, and the seeds were fed oft' during 
summer by a Hock of sheep folded on the laud. 
tober following, the clover lay was ploughed, and sown 
with wheat for the first time. No man living had ever 
known wheat, or even barley, on this field before. The 
wheat was a good crop, estimated at full three quarters 
per acre. Jn the following winter, a colleiiion of loam, 
turf-ashes, and dung, was made, which, in the spring of 
the year, was trenched over, and when well incorpo* 
rated, was carried out, and spread on the land after the 
second ploughing, at the rate of 40 cart-loads, of about 
21 bushels each, per acre. Turnip-seed was now sown 
over it, and the whole ploughed in very shallow, by 
which the seed lay among the manure, which, in ibis 
calcareous soil, was of great advantage to the young 
nips. The crop turned out a tolerably good 
fed off by sheep as before, and the land sown earjy in tbc 
spring with black oats and seeds, viz. rye-grass» clover 
and trefoil. This made an excellent sheep-down for tbe 
space of throe or four years, when it began to decays 
and in the summer of 1789, was again pared and bunU 
the third time : about five a^Ecs wa» doae with tbc comi> 
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mon downshare plough, about an inch in thickness, for 
30s. per acre ; and the other two acres were plougheil 
with the common turnwrest plough, about five inches 
thick ; the whole furrow of the latter was burnt, and the 
nshes spread on the land, escept about a third part, which 
was carried away to an adjoining field. The land, as 
soon as it was burnt, was sown with spring tares, which, 
owing to an extremely dry season, proved but an indif- 
ferent crop. They were fed off in the summer by a flock 
of sheep, to make a wheat tilth, that the land might class 
with another field. The wheat was not so good a crop 
as before, being only about 20 bushels per acre. The 
land was dunged for turnips the following year, which 
proved a good crop, and then was sown very early the 
succeeding spring, with black oats, and clover and tre- 
foil-seeds. Some of these oats were drilled, and some 
£own broad-cast ; and in the following harvest) a part of 
each was harvested and thrashed separate, to ascertain 
the difference, when it was found that the drilled oats 
were in the greatest quantity by about ten gallons per 
acre, and that the crop was five quarters and two bushels 
per acre. The seeds were folded oft' in the summer, and 
the clover lay in October sown with wheat : the crop 
was not laid by itself, but estimated at three quarters per 
acre. The following summer, the field was partly 
dunged, and partly folded for turnips : the crop a very 
good one ; they were folded off as before, and the ground 
sown with barley and seeds early in the following spring, 
which produced about four quarters per acre. The seeds 
were again folded off in the following summer, and the 
lay sown with wheat, which produced a good crop in the 
summer of 1798. The land was then fallowed for bar- 
ley, and sown again with seeds ; but from the clover 
being too often repeated, the crop failed in the summer, 

and 
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and in consequence, the black couch (agrest'u itBlentfin 
got possession of tlie soil, so that part of the succeedio 
crop of wheat being eaten by the worm, was ploDghea 
up in the spring, and the ground sown with barley, 
wheat that was left provetl very indifferent- 

It is worthy of remark here, that the crop of tarts, 
and the succeeding crops of oats and wheat, were mach 
stronger where the turf was burnt live inches (hick, than 
where it was only pared about an inch in the common 
wayi and the succeeding crops, by their superiority, 
have ever since shewn wliere il was bumcJ of the greatest 
thickness. In the year 1809 this field was barley, but 
an indifferent crop ; and in 1803, bl^ickoats, about three 
(juarters per acre. The land having produced three crops 
of com in succession, without any aid from manure, was 
then completely run outj and fit only for a summer-fal- 
low. 

ExampUXK. — Eleven acres of poor land, of about tb&J 
same value as the last, like that upon a subsoil of challtfl 
but with a surface rather more loamy, were pared xncR 
burnt m the summer of 1777. The land was sowti^ earlg 
in July, with turnips ; the crop proved a thick one, 
the turnips were very small, owing to the weakness o 
the tnrf affording only a small quantity of ashes. 
turnips were folded off with sheep, and the land waj 
sown with barley, which produced about three qtiartcr 
per acre, and sainfoin. This remained ifi the land tci 
years, being mown for hay the first four years ; aftei 
which it was left for a sheep-walk. The first and fourth 
years, the crops of hay were slight, about half a ton per 
acre ; the second and third about a ton. In the tenth 
year, the turf, much improved, and thicker than it ever 
had been, was again pared and burnt. Being full of the 
seeds of charlock, it was left that summer as a (allow, 

orde^ 
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order to eradicate that weed ; and the following summer 
it was early prepared for turnips, of which a good crop, 
<;onsidering the p^'erty of the land, was obtained : these 
were folded off with a flock of fattening sheep, which 
were fed with cut chaff and sainfoin hay, in wooden 
troughs, in the field. The land was sown with barley 
and clover-seed early in Marcli: the barley produced 
three quarters and a half per acre. In the following suni- 
.nier the clover was folded off, and the land sown whh 
wheat, which produced about three quarters per acre. 
The succeeding sunancr the land was several times 
^loughe4 and folded, upon ^vliich, without ploughing, 
.turnip-seed was sown, and the surface afterwards well 
scuffled with a wheelharrow-shim, and harrowed and 
rolled down fine. The turnips proved a thick crop, but 
were very small, owing to the late sowing and dry wea- 
ither, together with the natural poverty of the land, 
which, witliout the turf-ashes, could not have produced 
any. Barley was sown very early after the turnips 
-wiiich produced about three quarters per acre. Clover 
was sown among the barley, which came very well, and 
frew strong in the autumn ; but from the land having 
been so lately sown with it before, it died away the fol- 
Jowing summer, which occasioned a vast quantity of the 
.black grass before-mentioned, so as to over-run the field, 
.from which it was judged not prudent to sow wheat upon 
,it J it was therefore changed for barley, which yielded a 
great crop, and in 1798, the field was made a summer- 
-iallow. In 1799, it was sown with barley and sainfoin- 
seed, without any manure or folding. The barley was a 
slight crop -, about eighteen bushels only per acre. The 
■sainfoin produced, the two first years, about half a ton 
iper acre : being very weak, it was ploughed up in the 
.autumn of 1802, and sown with taj-csin the spring, part 

of 
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of which was mown for the plough-teams, part tblded 
the summer with sheep, and part saved for seed 
whole a good crop for such poor land. In 1 80i, it is mi 
for a Slimmer-fellow. 

Example IV. — In the summer of 1789, when the 
mentioned eleven acres were burnt a second time, 
ther piece of nine acres adjoining, being an old down 
sheep-walk, was pared and burnt, and was culti 
and sown in conjunftion with it till the present 
This field is situated between the two pieces in Example T. 
and Example III. and is similar to them in quality and 
valne. The first crop of turnips in 1790 was very excel- 
lent, but full of charlock, which was all taken out with 
great care. The turnips were folded off, and the land 
sown early with barli;y, which produced a crop that was 
estimated at fi.ve quarters per acre. Clover was sown 
among the barley, which produced well. This was folded 
in the autumn, and the land sown with wheat, which 
yielded about three quarters and a half per acre. The 
next summer it was fallowed, and covered with a rich coat 
of dung for turnips, which proved a fine crop. These 
were fed oft' early, and the land sown with barley, wbicb 
produced between five and six quarters per acre. Seeds 
were soWil'with the barley, which grew well in the vn- 
tomn, but died away the following summer j on which 
account, as was related in the last Example, wheat 
not sown, but barley substituted for it, which prodi 
about four quarters and a half per acre. Since this, 
land has been added to, and managed the same as 
last-mentioned eleven acres, with the like sui 

Example V. — Eleven acres of similar soil to the last, 
a distant part of the same field, but separated by the in- 
tervention of a shp of good land, were pared and bunt 
in the same sammer as the last mentioned, 1 789, and sown 
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with the same crops, viz. fallow the year it was burnt, 
ind the next year turnips, followed in succession by barley, 
clover, and wheat ; then dunged forty cart-loads per acre 
for turnips; afterwards soifn with barley and clover; 
and dunged again, forty loads as before, on the lay 
for wheat ; then grey pease instead of barley. The crops 
before mentioned were generally about the same as in the 
last Example ; frequently worth more than the fee-simple 
of the land before it was burnt. In 1799 barley followed 
the pease, and as it was found that red clover wouid not 
stand a second time, trefoil and white Dutch clover were 
sown instead, which produced a tolerable quantity of feed 
for a flock. The lay was dunged for wheat, which was 
a good crop. This was succeeded, in 1802, by a tolera- 
ble crop of turnips ; and in 1 803 black oats, abont three 
quarters per acre. 

Example VI. — A field of 20 acres was pared and burnt 
in the summer of 1783, and sown with barley ahd sain- 
foin*. The soil, a very poor, dry, loose, chalky mould, 
very shallow, and worse than those before mentioned, or, 
indeed, any land of the kind in this neighbourhood. 
The produce of barley was 66 quarters, and the profit 
on the crop was sufficient to purchase the field at 22 
years purchase, the value of estates at that time. The 
sainfoin was mown three years, and produced good crops 
each time. It was then left for a sheep-down until the 
summer of 1793, when, being pretty well covered with 
turf, chiefly the black grass before-mentioned, it was 
ploughed with a double plough, from the coutity of Suf- 
folk, about three inches deep, and the turf was all laid 
up in heaps, and burnt by labourers, who undertook the 
work at a guinea per acre. The ashes were spread, and 
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the land ploughed and sown with tuf nips, which, owin 
CO llic dry weather, totally failed ; iu the mean tim 
much charlock, of which the land was very full, was d 
stroyed. Judging that a crop of turnips would be ths^ 
means of manuring and treading down the loose soil with ' 
sheep, the land was left litl the following summer, being ' 
well ploughed in the spring, and destroying, by that 
means, the remaining charlock. By another extremely ] 
dry season, the turnips again failed, except on some parts 
of the field that happened to be worked down fine while 
there was some degree of moisture in the soil. The tur- ' 
nips were fed o£F early, and the whole field was i 
with black oats of the small Devonshire kind. The pn^ 1 
duce on that pvin of the field where the turnips wcr^^l 
folded off was very great, full seven quarters per acre, and,* 
about three quarters per acre on the |X)orer part whert ^ 
the turnips missed. The average of the whole field, ai ' 
near as could be ascertained by estimate, was about four 1 
quarters per acre. Red and white clover and trefini , ' 
were sown amongst the oats : these seeds were folded off ] 
with sheep in the following summer, and ilk the autUmn , 
the field was ploughed and sown with wheat, the first * 
time it had ever been seen in this field. This growth o 
wheat was shewn, in July ITuT, lo several gentlemen a 
farmers conversant in agriculture and the value of landi 
and it was their unanimous opinion, that if the growing 
crop and the land producing it were separately put up tol 
public sale, the crop would fetch the most money. ThiS'J 
iicUI was again sown, in 17i}8, in the following man- 
ner: when properly prepared by ploughing, &c. the 
land was struck out in furrows about 1 S inches apart, and 
turf ashes, previously prepared, were strewed out of 
baskets by children, at 6d. per day each, in the furrows, 
where iheseed was drilied. The turnips, by another ex-_ 
tremch) 
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tremcly dry season, were unfortunately of but little ac- 
count. The iantl was then sown with barley (produce 
about 20 bushels per acre) and seeds, viz. red clover, 
white clover, nnd trefoil. The red clover came weak, 
but the white clover and trefoil succeeded tolerably 
well. The f^eater part of the field was then folded for 
wheat, which produced a tolerable crop, as far as the 
fold went ; but the remainder very indifitrent : the avc-' 
rage aSout two quarters per acre. In 1802, as many ashes 
as could he procured were spread on a part of the field, 
about five acres, and the whole was sown with turnips 
and coleseed mixed, which produced a bettei supply of 
sheep-food than it had ever done before ; but, upon the 
whole, a poor crop, except where the turf ashes were 
spread. This crop was folded off" with lambs in the 
winter ; and tlie laud was sown with black Oits in the 
spring of 1803. The crop of oats proved to be about five 
quarters per acre. Sainfoin seed was sown with the oats, 
which, from the extreme drought, is at present very 
weak. 

Example VII. — Another field of 33 acres, adjoining the 
ia£t, and separated from it only by a common road, was 
pared and burnt in three succeeding summers, nearly a 
third pan in each year. The firsi year after burning, it 
was sown with turnips, succeeded by barley, clover and 
wheat. Then a coUeftion of manure, consisting of loam, 
dung, and turf ashes, in equal quantities, after being well 
incorporated, were carried out on the land, at the rate of 
forty two-horse cart-loads per acre. The turf ashes were 
made from waste banks, and the borders of highways, &c.; 
the loam dug from a pit in a distant licld, and the dung 
brought from the farm -yard. After spreading the manure 
on the lard, which was previously got inio fine tilth by 
repeated ploughings, turnip seed was sown upon it, and 
, KENT.] T the 
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the seed and manure turned in together, with very shalli 
furrows, about twelve incbca in width- By tlixs means, 
fine crops of ttimips, in proportion to the soil 
raised ; and in conictjucnce of their being fed off by ^icejii>J 
lying upon the kind night and day, a great crop of bi 
ley was obtained. £ach division v/as sown in rotation' 
with sainfoin, which produced two or three good crops of 
bay, about ;i ton peracre; and ha? ever since, fromseveo 
to ten years, been fed with sheep. It b at this timfi most 
of it a good tarf, fit for burning again, and a sbeep-waU: 
hr rapeiior to what it was before this nunn^eincnti 
The Vfliole of this field, except a small Tale of aboat 
acfc, and a narrow belt along one side^ 
sidcrcd as tlie poorest piece of land in this country. 
was once offered by my father, who rented the til 
to a neighbouring farmer, three years free fi-om rent 
taxes, on condition that he would cultivate it e^ch ye: 
and let my father have the tithe of the crops : the rejec- 
tion of that offer is pretty good evidence of the poverty of 
the soil. The chief part of it Is a loose clialty moul 
very shallow, on a subsoil of hard chalk rock. In 
original state, most of it was so extremely barren, 
the surface at many places was entirely bare of any kind 
of plants, akhongh it had been many years a sheep-walk, 
being, as I was informed by my father, for it was before 
my memory, originally sown with rye-grass among grey 
Cats after a summer-fallow, the crop of which, finn the 
greater part of the field, was no more than the seed 
sown, nboni five bushels per acre. 

Tlie average growth of the crops after paring and bunv 
ing, ai nearly as can be recolleclcd by estimate, was, of 
barley, three quarters and a half per acre ; and wheat, 
two quarters and six bushels. The produce of one of the 
Kei of barley was laid by itself, and amounted to four 
quarter* 
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quarters per acre ; and one piei^e o£ wheat yielded three, 
quarters per acre. 

Example VIII. — A part of a down or sheep-»walk, on 
a chalky soiU very poor, although superior to thf last-* 
mentioned) was ploughed shallow in the spring of VJX^w^ 
immediately cross-ploughed^ harrowed wellj and th^ 
turf cpUe^ed and burnt in h^aps, being dra^e4. tOr. 
getber by a rake made for th^ purpose, lyith four h^x;;^ q^ 
wood, having iron teeth about t;en or eleven inches \^ 
kngth; in the first bar, the teeth were seven inches ap^^iCt; L 
the . second, six \ the third, £ve -^ apd (he fourth^ q^ 
hinder bar, four; sa that such pieces of l;he turf ^ 
^pped between the foremost r9ws.9f teelJI^ were colleAe(| 
^y tho$^ tbjal; followed. The ifQws of turf were pijtt up v^ 
carts by laboujr^rs, and carried together in large heaj^^ 
9f tw^n^y or thirty loads i^ one, wiiich^ when burnt^ 
were carted out, and spread on the £eld: tl]^,2^9utvt,pf 
^hes was about fifty cartrlpads per acre* Thje lajad was 
^wn v{\$h. turnips, which ifre^e a thick crop, hut sm<dl 
sized. The turnips were folded off, and th& l^d sowi) 
with barley and sainfoin-seed : the crop of b<irley sho];t in 
th$ sytraw, but the grains very full; the produce^ li)!;^ 
^nder three quarters per a(re. The sai^oin prgdjaced 
^ excellent crop of hay three summjer^i and then, w^ 
}eft for a sheep-down, in which state it still, remaixvs. . 

Example IX. — ^1^ another parish) three a^es, .^q^ilair 
in sojOL to socfxe of the for^oing^ were pargd and burut \f^ 
the spring of 1789^ and sown^i the end of June, with tip** 
nips^ The field was full of charlock, which was t^k^n 
out by hand. The turnips were a good crop, folded oti 
with sheep^ and the land sown with barley and seeds. 
The barley crop was hetween four and five quarters {j^i^ 
acre. Th^ seeds wer^ folded the following autumn^ an4 
the land sown, with whe^, the produce of which wa^ but 
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very mdifleront, being mildewed. TIic following sprii 
1(93, a colkction of loam, lurf ashes, and dung, ii)> 
equal parts, aficr being well incorporated, were carried 
out on Ihe land, at the rate of forty can-loads of about 
twenty bushels each, per acre, and spread on the land for 
turnips, the seed of which was sown on the manure, and 
plonghed in very shallow. The turnips proved a good 
crop ; and by similar management to that before de- 
scribed, a crop of black oats, of nearly seven quarters per 
acre, succeeded, after which, a crop of seeds: these 
were folded off for wheat, which, in 1796, was a very 
good crop! and in 1797, the land was again fallowed 
for coleseed, which, in the autumn, was folded off, and 
then intended to be left for a crop of seed, but was again 
eaten off in the spring, since which, no particular memo- 
randums have been kept of this piece. Ic has, at this 
time, a good piece of sainfoin on it. 

Exampk X. — Six acres of old rye-grass lay were pared 
and burnt in 1790. The soil, a loose, dry, poor, chalky 
mould, very shallow, like se^*eral of the preceding. 
This field having been badly managed by former occu- 
piers when nndcT culture, and known to be full of the 
seeds of charlock, was fallowed the first summer alter 
burning ; and in order the more completely to eradicate 
that weed, it was continued a failow until the moatb 
of JuBc 1791, and then sown with turnips, after beii 
manured with a thin covering of loam, mixed with a emi 
portion of dung and turf ashes, Theiurnip-seed was sowtf 
upon the manure, and turned in shallow, by which b 
good crop was obtained. These were folded off by 
sheep, and the land sown, very early in the ensuing 
spring, with barley and seeds : the crop of barley wa* 
somewhat more than four quarters per acre. The re- 
maining charlock which came among the com 
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fiiHy taten ont by hand, ami the field afterwards kept 
pcrfe^ly clean from weeds. The clover was eaten off 
by sheep during the summer, and in the autumn 
folded, ploughed in, and sown with wheat, which pro- 
duced upwards of three quarters per acre. The following 
year the land should have been sown with turnips, to keep 
ita turn in rotation with a suit of lield; of which it formed 
a parti but by a disagreement with the vicar, the lithe 
of turnips being taken in kind, and carried away from the 
farm, to the inipoverishmeiit of the soil, it was sown 
with barley, after being manured with twenty-five cart- 
loads of turf ashes per acre, which were made from waste 
banks. In order that the field might keep its turn the 
following year, it was again sown with barky and seeds. 
Both the crops of barley were good ; between three and 
four quarters per acre. The seeds were eaten oft' by a 
flock of sbeep, and the land was dunged and sown with 
wheat, which, in 1798, was an abundant crop : this was 
succeeded by turnips, barley, and seeds, with similar 
success i and, in 1802, to make the iield cbss with ano- 
ther adjoining, the system of the farm being ahercd, the 
tilth was changed, by sowing upon the clover by, tares 
and coleseed at Midsummer, which were folded o^ in the 
autumn; and the land, in the spring of 1803, was sown 
with barley, rye-grass, and seeds. 

Example XL — Twelve acres, part of the same down, 
old rye-grass lay, had been many years a sheep-waik of 
little value. In the summer of 1791, the land was 
ploughed very shallow, and then immediately cross- 
ploughed. The turf was laid up in heaps, and burnt by 
a party of soldiers, at a guinea per acre. The ashes thus 
obtained, amounted to about 160 good cart-loads per acre, 
which were all spread and ploughed in, in the month of 
}uty, and the land worked fine, close after the plough, ia 
t3 order 



order to encourage the vegetation of charldck> ot i9hkh 
k Hfto stipfKised to be veiy fall. After repekt^ed j)loogh^ 
fogs, it was sown with turnips in July of the foHo^nng 
yeiafr, 'when a good crop was obtahied j and these "wett 
Folded off in the wint^, and th^ land, in ehemfonth (^ 
February 1798, was sown with barl^, clcWer> ^nd tre* 
foil. The barley was kept clean from eharl<kfc by hatad-» 
deeding) ^nd pi^uced 44 <|uarters and 5 hu^hels« The 
^<^s were folded dff in the summer following j and lA 
ititumh, the la'nd nt^ str¥m with wheat, which proved a 
vbry fine -crop, full three quartern per acre. The follow^ 
falgspriftg it was foMM, dnd sown With turnips, which 
#ere *agkih* folded od'eatlyin'tbe wintdr ; atnl iti the end 
cJf February, the land wfa's again town with baHey, which 
^It^as hid by itself, ^nd amounted to 57 ^u^urters and 9 
biteheTs ; ttcarly fiye quarters per acre. Red and white 
dbi^fer and '^i^efoil seeds Were sowh among the barley, 
Which were again folded off for wheat in 1799. This 
trbp was al^o a good one for such land, but inferior to 
the former. In 1800, turnips were again sown, with a 
thin sprinkling of turf ashes made from the borders of an 
old road : these, from an untoward summer, were very 
small *, they were succeeded by a fine crop of barley as be-r 
fore ; when, to bring this field into course with another 
adjoining, to lay the whole down for a sheep-walk, barley 
was repeated, with rye-grass and seeds. 

Example XII . — ^Ten acres of rye-grass which had lain 
only six years, were ploughed very shallow in the spring 
of 1796 ; cross-ploughed when dry, and the turf laid up 
in heaps two rods apart each way, and burnt by labourers 
for a guinea per acre. The first part, during dry wea- 
ther, was well burnt, ^nd produced about sixty cairt-loads 
ptT acre': the remainder, about one half of the field, 
being caifght in a rainy season, was very indiflrrently 

burnt, 



inxnk, so as not to produce more than about twenty loads 
of ashes per acre. A part of this turf was rott^dj and 
l^oughed in with the ashes as manure. The wholp* wras 
«own with turnips or coleseed. Tl^it part of the field 
which was most burnt , produced by far the best turnips. 
The whole piece was covered with sheep to eat them) 
and afterwards was ploughed and sown with wiiifee oats, 
rye-grass and bay-seeds. The oats were to appearance 
more than double the crop where the turf was most burnt, 
and the grass-seed the most luxuriant thpre^ which is one 
proof at least, that rotting the turf for manure is not so 
advantageous as burning it. 

This field remained a sheep-walk tiU the ^pijng of 
1802, when part of it was pared and burnt again^i^and.tbe 
remainder finished in the summer of 1803, ^t the >ex* 
pense of two guineas and a half per acre : the whote 
Ixas now a tolerably good crop of turnips upon it* 

RECAPITULATION OF EXPERIMENTS, 

Jlcrn, 

Example I. Three acres thrice burnt ,.. 9 

11. Seven acres thrice burnt, and threeonce % 

— — - III. Eleven acres twice •.•M.«...t.. 22 

■ ' ' ' IV. Nine acres once ••,...•.•••...• ...^ 9 

■ V. Eleven acres once *.. 11 

VI. Twenty-two acres twice .....••.. *. 44? 

VU. Thirty-three acres once 33 

-*- VIII. Four acres once 4 

IX. Three acres once • •• S 

•■ X. Six acres once ..«••., %•.«.••«• 6 

■ ■ XI. Twelve acres once •• 12 

■' XII. Ten acres twice .....«.••• 20 

To which may be added several other pieces, con- *) . ,- -. 

taining together ;....••••.• 3 

Total number of acres burnt ••••••.••••••.•• 267 

t4 Add 
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' Add to which J several thousand cart-loads of turf ashes, 
made from waste banks^ old roads^ &c. &c^ 

Mr. TouNG> in the Annals of Jgricubure^ observes, 
that '' six miles firom Barnstaple, they pare and -bum at 
'' 8/. an acre, and lime 80 bushels at Td. and then rajier\ 
** for wheat. 

«« 2. Barley, 

" 3. Barley, 

" 4. Clover for three years, 

" 5. Wheat, 

" 6. Barley, 

** 7. Barley and grasses, from six to ten years ; and 
'^ then pare and bum again : the paring is about an inch 
" deep." 

' ** Mr. ExTER J, on paring and burning, made an ex- 
'• periment which is remarkable. Twelve years ago, he 
^' broke up a grass field ; paring and burning one half, 
** and fallowii^g the other, by giving three ploughings. 
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and Haifa dozen harro wings. The land of equal good* 

** ness. The whole was sown with wheat. The pared 

** and burnt part produced 35 bushels an acre, the latter 

** 17: the former was a clean crop ; the latter had much 

^ couch. The next year the whole was under winter 

** vetches, which, on the burnt land, were, in the spring, 

** fourteen inches long ; while, on the other part, they 

** were only six inches long. They were eaten by 

" sheep \ ajid the next growth was twelve inches long on 

" the burnt half, and four on the fallowed. A third 

" growth, with an equal diflFerence, was eaten. The land 

** then was broke for turnips, the whole being dunged. 



• No. 169, p. 80, 

f Provincial term for half ploughing, in this county called balking. 

\ Annals of Agriculturpi No. 169, p. 83. 

" Tlie 
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V The burnt side was clear from fly in three weeks, the 
*' other was not equal ; but at Christmas the crop was 
*' not materially different : they were carted off. Barley 
*' succeeded, which was considerably better on the burnt 
" than on the fallowed side. Clover was sown with it j 
" and being all fed, the burnt side was closer eaten than 
" the other, as if preferred by the sheep on account of its 
" superior sweetness. The field then was left to run to 
*' grass, and il is now very good, but so much better on 
" the burnt half (being perfeiUy free from moss, a cir- 
" cumstancc by some objefted to burnt land), as to be 
"' fairly worth Sj. an acre higher rent, 

" This experiment is a rj;tiiarkable one, and very 
*' decisive ; for being made on good land, strong 
*' enough for wheat, and dry enough for turnips, it 
" shews the excellence of the husbandry on land upon 
" which it was not so necessary as on various other soils : 
" the result being so uniform in every step of the pro- 
" grcss, and finishing in good grass coming, renders it, 
•' upon the whole, decisive- Mr. Exter informed me, 
•' that he would pare and burn the richest soils, in prc- 
*' fercnce to apy oiherway of breaking them up." 

Mr. Mjirshall, in his Rural Economy of West De- 
vonshire, says, " from what 1 have seen, in this coim- 
try, of the cffeifts of sod burning, I am more »nd 
more convinced that, iu naany cases, and under diE- 
crete mauageiiient, it forms a valuable part of British 
husbandry ; and may become an instrument of real 
improvement in places where it is not at present known, 
especially in bringing the waste lands of the Island into 
a proper course of cultivation." 

These remarks, by persons of such high repute, coio- 
iding so perfectly with the experiments before related^ 
would teem to render all further discussion, with respeft 
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to the tdfumtages -of pmng and banuag, 

Wt I will not Kst upon these gro«ndsy witfaout 

kig what has 'been said by others, tf£ die disadvanta^^ df 

tkas in-aAice ; and i think it wiU be in my power, v&der 

the TseiKi: fiedian, to obviate, and set in a neir Ugfaft, the 

i B guin e n ts and isL&s advanced on the «tker side of the 

^estion. 
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Mr. Kent, in the Norfolk lR.iepoit, has himself co&«^ 
tested ^s ^ubjeA with much vigour; and hanng there 
dl0o colleAed together most of t3ie dbjefiions raised by 
^kers to the practice, I shall confinemyself to what is to 
1>e met with in that publication. 

Af ta- pointing out some rcprchemible praftices in hus- 
iMadYy, he concludes by saying, ** 1 have* taken theli* 
*• berty to point out these praftices, as discreditable to 
'* this county ; but I do not know of any other which are 
4€ *very reprehensible, excepting one, which is prevalent 
** in some other counties, and has a very hurtful ten- 
^* dency : I mean that of burn-baking, upon which, I 
** trust, I shall not be considered as going much out of 
" my way, if I express my sentiments upon it with free- 
** dom in this place. I will frankly avow, I do it vrith 
** the double view of preventing its introduftion here, 
^* and checking its progress elsewhere*." Before at- 
tempting to prevent its introduftion into Norfolk, or 
'ftfhecking its progress elsewhere, Mr. Kent surely should 
have shewn, by experimeftty that it was every where an in- 



♦ Norfolk .Rep<jft,i>. 1 8j, 

jurloBs 



jurlous praAicew He thenf;oe8 on: ^'Ibr thofi^ tW 
^* crops obtained fivfin it are such as to produce a tempo* 
*^ rary advantage to the occupier, it is « mortgage urttlv^ 
^ out redemption upon the fee-simple of the land, by t6» 
^< duciBg the sfaplpi and depriving the soil of its natural 
'* passes.*' " . 

This is easily ^id, biit not sb easily proved; on the 
ccmtrary, €)speriment has proved repeatedly, that the r^ 
•ducing the staple of the land is only an imaginary evil$ 
that when pared and burnt land has been a few years ift 
icultivatidn, artificial grasses, of various sorts, ak'e raised, 
^-fibrdiiig a miKh^mort^ abundant and valuable artiok of 
fyroduce abd fodd^ than the natural grasses, whicl^ 
*0h lands ^hat are usually pared and burnt, are mostl)^ 
of the Worst kinds* 

Mr. K]ENT further observes, that " the b^tcr way fc 
'^^ *to ^soal&^plough the surface, and afterwards buriy th^ 
"^^ rObts, and^give them time to rot ; and land thus used 
^^ is generally very fertile and kind*'' If a^good summex^ 
{allow is made, and all seedling weeds totally eradicated^ 
}and certainly becomes more fertile and kind ; but it^wiM 
be much more so, if the surface turf, with all the nattmdL 
grasses land weeds, is burnt for manure, tas has *beeft 
proved in many instances. Turnips upcm poor l;ttMk 
can never be obtained without turf s^es or rich dilttgt. 
*He next observes, that •* bum-baking is, in niy d^inido^ 
** a very pernicious praftice, and, I trust, will soon ^b^ 
** exploded. If it is any where to be allowed, it k updn 
^ theeoarse^eniiy pafts of Lincolnshire^^uponashiiioW 
■* -soil it is insufierable, because it. tends to iesseti ^thfc 
" depth of the soil." These are mistaken id^as of VSt. 
Kent's, arising, evidently, from a want ^df ^pra£BcsD 
•khdwledgfe. 'Eiperitntent has proved to lis, iA ^^nuitiber 
of tmtan^es| tfa^t iS^ sfaaBowe^t «)ib ikre^]ie'%itt#t Im- 
proved 
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proved by this process, as may be seen from the ExampTcT 
related in the last SeAion. The suTfjcc soil on most of 
the fields, before paring, was not more than four or £ve 
inches in depth ; but from incorporating the asbes with 
It, and improving its quality^it enables us lo break up the 
subsoil something deeper, by which we obtain an 3ddt> 
lional thiclcness of mould; and this, from the decay of 
leaves, roots, &c. which an increased vegetation of course 
affords in greater abundancc> is progressively accumu- — 
lating. ^1 

But Mr. Kent adds, " besides weakening the soS, ilA 
" unquestionably destroys atl seeds of the best grasses 
" which Nature has deposited in the surface of the eartbi 
** which is very obvious, from this I^uid being less favour* 
*' able to grass for a series of years after it is burnt, tbaa 
« before." 

The seeds of the best sorts of grasses, as well as the 
worst, and seeds of weeds, which Nature has deposited 
In the surface of the earth, are all great nuisances to cul- 
tivation, and the total destru^ion of them by fire is what 
every good fanner ought to aim at. It would seem, froio 
this observation, that Mr. Kjlnt Is not aware that any 
gBi>do\d grass land, once broken up and kid down again, 
is less favourable to grass than before, whether burnt «r 
not. Pastures newly laid down, after the first year or 
two, are never so productive of grass as old meadows^ 
other circumstances being the same ; the burning tlie sur- 
face, therefore, is not the cause. He then adds : " this 
*' pernicious praiiice must have had its rise from lazines% 
" being an easier way to get rid of a coarse rough swarth 
•* by this means, than by such modes of culture as would 
" have for their object the reducing it to a rotten state ; 
'* it must therefore be expefled, that all temporary occa- 
" piers will continue advocates for it ; but it is presumed, 
" that 
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'* that all owners of estates, looking forward to a more 
" permanent interest, will do all in their power to dis- 
" courage it." It is the severest of all husbandry labour, 
and therefore could not have its rise in laziness, as Mr. 
Kent states; and it is permanent occupiers and proprie- 
tors who must receive the greatest benefit by it, if fol- 
lowed by good husbandry i because, by such manage- 
ment, poor lands are doubled, and often trebled, in their 
annual value. As to temporary occupiers, there ought to 
be no such persons in the kingdom, for it is certainly 
much against the interest of proprietors of estates, and 
die public, that tliere should be such. 
. Mr, Kent, after tiuis exclaiming against this praftice, 
without a single experimental faift to corroborate his 
theory, proceeils to quote what has been said by seven 
surveyors of other counties, who condemn it ; but omits 
what has been said in favour of the praiftice by praftical 
farmers ; from which nothing is proved but his own pre- 
judices, and a due want of knowledge of the subje<5t. 

He observes : " Upon perusal of the Agricultural Re- 
" ports lately published, 1 was much pleased to find this 
" prafticc condemned by a very considerable majority of 
" the Reporters. Mr, Davis observes, that it is a maxim 
** often quoted in Wilts, that however good the hus- 
** bandry may be for fathers, it is ruin to sons." 

Mr. Davis's Report of Wiltshire is certainly, on the 
■whole, a most excellent work; but, in this quotation, 
little more appears, than that a maxim has been formed in 
Wiltshire which does not apply to the subjeift in Kent i 
where we, in this instance, think, and aft differently, 
and even venture to presume that the Wiltshire farmers 
have not adopted a proper management of land after 
burning. Perhaps too, in many instances, they have 
had no lease ; in which case it has been their interest to 

crop 
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crop Oil. without a thcNxght about eadiausting tha soU^ m* 
of aoy thiog djse but their owft preseat adTantag^* Estates 
19 the hsffida of tenants at will, are always exposed to 
great depcedations, and none more so than such poot- 
landii as are usually^ paced and burnt. 

Ne4^.]^* Fqx» 6>r Monmottthshire, is quoted^ who 
sajr% <^Hiatwd|ieve. the soil i^ thinj. it is injudous ^ tl^ i|. 
**' 19^7' give a crop £t>c ^ y^r QC two,, but aftePj^ will, give 
*^ very Ijttk produce bi|t thajt o£ hungry weed^*" An* 
other assprtioip^ of tl^e same kkki^ without P¥Qp€ or aiw 
{^gieot ) ibr the soil that has fertility enough Uf produce 
bungry nveedsy will always produce good conji ai^d s^^cd^ik 
if th^ wecjds^ aire ^t destroyedi and the land properlj 
<;ultivat64* What we learn from this is» that the lyipn- 
ia(H><ihshirQ fari9^Fs get a crop or two after paring aii4 
hMT&kigi^ and th€». little d^ hut hungry ^ee^. Heiyre 
i(. \^ .ev^£ntJ that they sujOEbr the weeds among their ot^ 
of corn to perfect their seeds^ and get full possession sA 
the soil^ and little else can growj the weeds exhausting 
the fer tllizing powers of the turf ashes as much, and 
probably more, than the corn. If such be the manage- 
mentj it is no wonder that the land becomes poor and 
^rren, I have before said, that the mischief to pared 
and bymt soils, arises from bad cultivation, and not from 
the process ; and this is more a proof of it than of the 
burning being injurious. 

The next authcvs quoted by Mr, Kent are, Mr. 
Stone, for Lincohishire, Mr. Lowe and Mr. Culvert, 
|br Nottinghamshire. Tl^ one says, ** that where the 
'< pra^Hce has prevailed, evident marks remain of tlie in«> 
^ jury the land has sustained by it." The other, " that 
^ lands in Norwell lordship have been entirely spoiled 
^ by it ; that, in many instances, a barrenness has been 
^ known to ensue, which a long series of years has not 

** been 
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•* been suflSciem tQ^rcmcdy.*' Thcse'scverc (d>s€nrattqti9 
ffire assertions without proof, and can only be considered 
as so many instances of bad ctikiTation, and df attribute 
mg effefts to wrong causes.. ' 

In aU these remarks, there is not a word menticrned 6^ 
the crops of turnips folded off the land by sheep— of» 
crops of ck>Tar fed, and the land manured with its own* 
produce — no account of weeding the barley or wheat *^' 
of drilling — of horse or hand-shoeing, &c. &c. &c. G6n- 
tlemen whod^ide so peremptorily on thesubjeft, should 
surely say something of these matters, that the stress of 
blame may lie (as they wish) on the aA of burning, and 
not, as it will now do, on the faulty management. 

Mr. KenV noxt gives a quotation from Mr. HoLf, fbf 
Lanca^ire : ** Thar it has been too much pra^^, and 
♦* its destniftive effeAs are but too apparent npciitk many 
•* farms where it has been frequently repeated/^ Mi*i 
Kcmr should QOfti have stopped here, but have ' ^oM&u* 
nidtcd what follows, viz. that ** great crops may have bceH 
« ^prbeured by this means for a few years, but the i6\\ ill 
** the end is destroyed. Upon strong bent, heath, ftn- 
^' gous moss, matted rushes, or turfy peat lands, thd 
<' praAice may be good, and if only repeated till th(M 
** bodies are destroyed, is attended with success.'^ Here 
then, by one of the authors quoted by Mr. Kekt to 
condemn paring and burning, it is acknowledged that 
the fertility of the turf ashes has been such as to prbcurc 
great crops 5 but " the soil in the end is destroyed.** By 
what? Not by the burning, because that occasioned 
great fertility. It follows, of course, then, that the fer^ 
tility df the land is exhausted by the great rr^/, whick 
ever did and ever will exhaust the fertility of every soil^ 
whether burned or not. 

la tnithi it appears to me, that tfaa wiide of trbat Mi\ 

Kent 
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Kent has advanced on the subjeft, either of his own <r 
from others, in place of condemning this process, as he 
intended, tends to establish what has been before often 
observed in this Work, that it is not the burning that it 
injurious, but most certainly the irflw(*a/ and ilovenly cul- 
tttre aflU land afcenvards. 

I mciQ not to Anish ibis Section without due notice of 
what is said of paring and bnming by Mr. TuKE and 
Mr. Vancouver, as there is more of experiment in 
what they advance than in what has dropped from the 
pens of the preceding gentlemen. The former seems to 
prove that burning and cropping was injurious on a par- 
ticular 6eld of oM grass land. The experiment was made, 
he says, " between one part of a field of o!d grass land 
" broke up in a proper manner with a plough, and an- 
" other part burn-baked ; tlie result of which was, 
*' that the crops upon the pareil and burnt land, after the 
" first two or three years, kept gradually growing wc»se; 
** and, upon the ploughed part, the crops, for some 
*' years, grew better, and afterwardb were visibly siipe- 
" rior to the pared and burnt hnd." This circumstance 
iceins to be easily accounted for, from the fertilizing qua- 
lity of the turf ashes, whii.h forced such extraordinary 
crops the first two or three years, as to render that part 
of the field more exhausted than the other, till replenish- 
ed with manure, cither of dung or of the she^fold, 
which probably would have restored its fertility and su- 
periority to the unburnt part. But in this case we 
are not informed whether the soil was chalk, sand, gra- 
vel, or clay ; or whether wet or dry land ; or how the 
land was managed, or what its crops. Perhaps, upon a 
strict inquiry, it may be found that the soil was a cold 
wet clay, which of all soils is considered the least favou- 
f able for burning j or perhaps tlie part broken up 1 
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the plough was manured, while the burnt part was not : 
ifsoi it was not a fair trial, because the extra manure 
gave that part the superiority. In short, accounts of 
such experiments, without relating the culture, manure, 
rotation, and produce of crops, are obviously unsatisfac- 
tory, and much more calculated to deceive than to in- 
form. 

Mr. Vancodver observes, " that where, in Irdand* 
" paring and burning the thin high lands have been Un- 
" fortunately practised, extensive and naturally fruitful 
" tracts have been reduced to the lowest and most ex- 
" hausted state of barrenness and poverty ; and as the 
** like effefts must on a certainty, under similar circum- 
** stances, folfow the same practice in this kingdom, it is 
" not easy to comprehend the reasoning of those per- 
" sons, whose judgment leads to the general recorotnen- 
" dation of so pernicious a system." Here we are not 
told that it is the burning only that has reduced these 
fniitfiil trafts to poverty j it then may have been the ex- 
hausting crops of corn and weeds tliat have done it in 
Ireland. But suppose it be admitted that . the burn- 
ing xho^e fruitful trails in Ireland has made them unfruit- 
ful : surely that is no reason why we should not burn ««- 
fruitful traSis in England, to make xhtm fruitful. There 
may be many situations in England, where paring and 
burning may be recommended on fruitful lands ; but It 
is not those lands on which we recommend the praiKce. 

Mr. Kent then goes on : " After such a chain of rc- 
" prehension from so many respeftablc sound Agricultu- 
" rists*, I was not a little surprized at Mr. Arthdr 
" Young's coming forward, in the Hampshire Appen- 
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" dix, not only with 3 sanguine recommendation of tlus ' 
" reprobated system, but with a sort of censure upon 
*' sucli of the Reporters as are of a different opinion." 
Mr. Youhic's observations are perhaps more e 
than those of any other person that ever existed ; and b 
is therefore justilied in censuring any person who t 
demns a valuable praflice without an experimental kno^ 
ledge of the subject. 

Mr. Kent further argues, that " reducing the quaniU 
" erf down, must reduce the number of sheep, and ci 
" sequentjy lessen the value of the old tillage, by rota 
" bin^ it of the fold, which is its best support ; so thj 
" two certain advantages are sacrificed for one, and thi 
" perhaps not permanent." Thus it is evident, that t 
gentleman is wholly mistaken in his ideas of this busi- 
ness; for my experience has taught me, that lessen- 
iiig the quantity of down increases the number of sheepi 
and enlarges the fold ; from which certain and permanent 
advantages are gained, both to individuals and the public: 
and, as a proof of it, I have within the last 32 years re- 
duced the quantity of down full one-half on the farms ip 
my occupation, chieily by paring and burning, and in 
consequence of it keep invariably nearly double the num- 
ber of sheep which were before kept on the same farms. 
This is a notorious fa£t to all the neighbourhood^ and 
therefore cannot he controverted. 

From the great respeiftability of Mr. Kent's charaAer 
as an Author, and an Estate Agent, I have felt it the more 
nccessacy to scrutinize what he has written against this 
process, in order that a check might not be put, as he 
desires, to what, from extensive experience, I know to 
be so great an agricultural improvement. And having 
only the general prosperity of the kingdom in view, I 
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trust I shall stand excused by hfan for the liberty I have 
taken with the Norfolk Report. 

Throughout the whole of these observations on paring 
and burnings it must be remembered, that I have only 
advised it on poor lands, such as produce but a small 
quantity of poor herbagej or are over-run with wild pro» 
duAions of very little value : to burn good lands, covered 
with fine turf producing good crops of grass, is what I by 
no means recommend, although, in some cases, it may 
be advisable. Fine old meadows, and old fertile down 
lands producing good grass, are treasures procurable only 
by time, and when once broken up, are not brought to 
their original goodness, perhaps, for ages ; and therefore 
the paring and burning such may be attended with great 
disadvantages. 

The only cases that can justify the breaking up such 
lands are, where the occupier has not a sufficient propor- 
tion of arable land to his grass ; or situations in the vici- 
nity of great towns ; or where plenty of manure can be' 
had, so that the land may be made more profitable in 
arable than in grass. 

A certain proportion of grass land is very necessity for 
the health of a flock of sheep, when feeding on turnips 
in winter, or clover in summer: these vegcftables, of 
themselves, are very indigestible in the stomachs of 
sheep, and a change of food, from turnips or clover to 
grass, promotes digestion, and renders the sheep healthy* 
Many instances have been known, of sheep dying in great 
numbers, from haying eaten such succulent food in too 
great ..g proportion ; and for this reason, the total destruc- 
tion of all the grass land upon a farm may be attended 
with great disadvantages. 

Of the three principal soils, viz. calcareous, siliceous^ 
and argillaceous^ I harve always foimd the last leasts 

u2 and 
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and the first most imjH'oved by burning; but I never 
knew a single instance of .the burning any sort of soil, 
without having the effeft of increasing its fertility in a 
greater or less degree ; I therefore conceive that I am 
fully justified in pronouncing, that no injury can arise to 
any soil whatever from being burnt, if properly managed 
sjfterwards. 

Many farmers, when they have been at the expense of 
paring and burning a piece of poor land, perhaps to twenty 
times its annual value, have not patience to bring it, by 
slow d^ees, to bear a crop of wheat, but sow that grain 
the first year, by which the fertilizing powers of the turf 
ashes are considerably ezhaustfsd, and the more so in 
proportion to the quantity of weeds growing among it ; 
and if but a small proportion of weeds is suflTered to 
grow, md shed their seeds among the whe^t, and the 
land the following year is sown with barley or oats, which 
is too often the case, the weeds get full possession of the 
soil, and, with the growing corn, entirely exhaust its 
fertility. To finish it completely, another attempt is 
often made, with disappointment, for a crop of oats, and 
rye-grass is sown with it, which, in a year or two, is 
worn out, and the land then, undoubtedly, is left much 
worse than before it was burnt. This, by those unac- 
quainted with the praftice, is said to be ruined by paring 
and burning, when, in faft, it is by the improper ma- 
nagement only. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I CANNOT conclude this subjeft better, than by again 
enforcing the necessity of clean husbandry under the tur- 
nip system y without it, the great advantages to be de- 
rived from paring and burning can never be brought into 
full eflfeft. 

Most poor downs, heaths, /tc. when put into a state 
of culture, produce weeds of such sorts as are natural to 
the soil and climate; chalky soils produce charlock; 
sandy soils, the wild chrysanthemurriy or corn marigoldi 
suid poppy, &c. &c. : these weeds must be destroyed in 
^he first instance \ for if they are once suffered to come to 
maturity among the corn, the land is so filled with their 
seeds, that it becomes almost an impossibility to eradicate 
them from the ensuing crops of corn. The only method 
to prevent such mischief is, by summer-fallows, with re^ 
peated ploughings, harrowing close after them, to cause 
every grain of seed, if possible, to vegetate before any 
crop is sown ; the weeds then being extirpated, turnips 
should be sown, followed by corn and seeds, still with 
constant attention to keep the weeds under. By. such 
management, there is hardly any land, however poor^ 
but may be made produftive and profitable ; and to the 
want of these precautions arise the only disadvantages 
that ever did, or ever can proceed from paring and burn- 
ing proper soils. 

THE END. 
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Barley. Isle of Thanet. 

Norfolk. 

Naked. 

■ Winter. 
Beans. Small Essex. 

tick. 

-^— Mazagan. 
Broom. Common yellow. 
Buck, or French wheat 

Burnet. 

* • 

Cabbage. Gibbs' true drum- 
head, for cattle. 
■ Scotch. 
' Americajii. 

— — Large red. 
— — — — Long-«ided. 
■ White. tfurnip abo¥#- 

grouxkd. 
' Purple ditto.dktO) of - 

kohl rabL 
I— — i—- White turnip under 

ground. 
— — — Tall green borecole. 
— — Tall purple ditto. 

■ Siberian hardy 

sprouting. 
Carrot, Large thick orange, for 

cattle. 
I Large thick red, ditto. 

Canary. 
Chicory. 

Clover. Common red. 
. Perennial, or cow-grass. 

~ White Dutch. 

» Yellow, trefoil, non- 

such, or black grass. 



Clover. Malta. 

' Providential. 

Flax, or linseed. . 
Furzfc 

Grass. Meadow foxtail. 

I Meadow fescue 

— Sheep's fescue. 

— Hardi^h fescues 

— Purple ditto. 

— Float ditto. 

— Crested dogstaiU 

I Rough cocksfooti* 

— ^ Tall oat-grass. 

— Yellow ditto. 

— Meadow (Utto. 

— Sweet vemaL 
— ^ Great meadow. 

— Common ditto. 
I L I I . ■ Marsh ditto. 

— — - Compressed ditto. 

-— — Annual ditto. 

-^— Common ray-grass. 

— ^ Peacey ditta 

— Improved perennial do 

— Timothy. 
— — Yorkshire. 



With many other sorts. 

Hemp. Russian. 
— English. 
Honeysuckle. French. 

Lettuce. Large Coss» 
Lentils. Small. 
. 1 . ■ Large. 
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Medicago, yarioiis sons. 
Millet Red. 

— ! WWtf. 

Mu8taid»: 






1 • 



^ ' Oats. Eariy Emex. 
-^- Dutch fairew. 
■ Tartarian^ ^) 

— Poland. 
— -V Botatoe:; 
Flaadeilk 



i %_ I 



A' \ 



W£ite tankardL 
Green dittow 
Red-top ditto. ' 

True ydfotr 9wt6Uk, 
orrutabofis. 

WUte Sweduh. 

• I "I 



• I 



Wack. 

PmLbj, Plain. 

Pirmlp. . Large thiflfc . . 

Pea. Marlborough grer. 

— ' I'argegreyroundi^' 

:— £ar]pr white. 

— » White boilinF. 
.— PearL 

-" Blue Pmsiian. 

— Maple. 
Potatoes. O^iooblek 

I>ate rliampion. 



Vetch. KidoeV. 
— Chickung-. 



Nicholson aeedfing. 

■ .. Booib*«belL . 

Rib-gra8& ' Ln!d)»4«iigue^ or 

^ ^riehtplanuin. 

Rape, or^leseed. 
Rye. 

Sainfoin, 
SarideUa. 

Tares. Spring; 

^— Winter. 

White. 

Perennial 

Trefoil. Birdsfoot. 

Common, various sorts. 
Turnip. Earlj stone. 

—— White Norfolk, 
Norfolk beU. 
Stubble. 
Green top. 



Bveriasdng. 

^-flowjercd. 
TWted. • 

— ^- Hbanr. 
SUiXiloui. 

— Red-floweiged. 

Bienhial. » 

^— Bastard. 

— Broad-podded. 
— — Roopki 

^tM^tmenH 

■ Naroompbfe 

Plat-po^ed; • ..r." 

. — — Hai|y,ditta 

— Narrow4e;ived 
"— - Streaked* 

• Whitc^«eeded, . 

Horse-shoe. 

Milk. 

— Liquqrice. 

Weld. 

Wheat. Red Lammas. 

~ Common whitflk 

■ White hedge. 

White Siberian. 

Ejgrptian.. 

" oicuian. 

, Round African. 

- Zealand. 
■ Cape. 

" Dantziek. 
Woad. 

Yarrow. 
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